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PREFACE 

The  real  significance  of  the  Chartist  movement  has 
only  recently  been  realized.  Its  apparent  sudden  col- 
lapse under  circumstances  humiliating  to  its  followers  has 
enabled  the  average  bourgeois  historian  to  dismiss  the 
whole  subject  with  a  few  remarks  emphasizing  chiefly, 
some  humorous  incidents  of  the  closing  scene.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  movement  in  arousing  the  English  proleta- 
riat to  a  class  consciousness  and  in  preparing  them  for 
their  inevitable  share  in  the  political  structure  of  English 
democracy  has  never  been  adequately  appreciated,  while 
the  part  taken  by  the  Chartists  and  their  leaders  in  the 
various  reform  movements  of  the  time  has  been  almost 
ignored.  Outside  of  the  interesting  and  straightfor- 
ward history  of  Gammage,  a  prominent  Chartist,  most 
of  the  attention  devoted  to  the  subject  has  been  by 
French  and  German  scholars,  the  sum  total  of  which, 
however,  has  been  astonishingly  small  when  the  impor- 
tance of  Chartism  is  considered. 

By  the  religious  and  political  radical  the  idea  that 
organized  Christianity  as  represented  in  the  churches  has 
ordinarily  been  opposed  to  progress,  especially  scientific 
and  political,  has  long  been  accepted  as  a  truism. 
Ardent  churchmen,  on  their  side,  aroused  by  the  taunts 
of  their  opponents  and  under  the  spell  of  an  expanding 
democracy  and  new  conceptions  of  social  justice,  have  in 
recent  years  endeavored  to  picture  Christ  as  the  first 
great  reformer  and  his  teachings  as  a  platform  advanced 
enough  for  the  most  radical.  Realizing  that  a  large 
4«9]  S 
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element  of  truth  underlies  the  arguments  of  both  groups 
and  with  no  intention  to  answer  generally  any  of  the 
questions  involved,  the  author  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  take  some  important  movement  in  favor  of  democracy 
and  examine  as  closely  as  the  available  sources  permitted 
the  attitude  of  the  various  churches  toward  it.  Because 
of  the  slight  attention  heretofore  given  it  and  because 
of  its  unique  position  as  the  first  distinctly  proletariat 
agitation  of  modern  times  the  Chartist  movement  has 
been  chosen. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  essay  the  author  is  largely 
indebted  to  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell,  under  whose 
direction  the  work  was  done  and  from  whose  criticisms 
the  thesis  has  profited;  to  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Selig- 
man,  who  put  at  his  disposal  the  Chartist  collection  in 
his  private  library ;  to  Professor  William  Walker  Rock- 
well of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  who  read  the  thesis 
and  made  numerous  suggestions;  and  to  his  Father, 
Professor  John  Alfred  Faulkner  ot  Drew  Theological 
Seminary. 

H.  U.  F. 
Madison,  N.  J.,  April  10,  1916. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Attitude  of  Chartism  towards  the  Church 

i.  religion  of  the  working  classes 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  the  first  notable  result  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  upon  the  constitutional  frame- 
work of  the  English  Government.  It  increased  the 
electorate  and  recognized  the  distribution  of  population 
in  the  awarding  of  representation.  But  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  was  not  a  democratic  measure.  Although  both 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  had  contributed  to  the 
struggle  for  its  adoption  only  the  former  benefited  from 
it.  The  lower  bourgeoisie  and  proletariat,  comprising 
the  majority  of  the  population,  were  still  left  without  the 
vote,  and  to  them  the  Reform  Bill  was  to  be  but  the 
first  step  toward  an  ultimate  democracy. 

When  the  smoke  of  the  struggle  cleared  away,  the 
great  class  still  disfranchised  discovered  that  not  only 
had  they  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  reform  they  had  so 
largely  helped  to  win,  but  that  their  lot  under  a  re- 
formed Parliament  dominated  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Manchester  School  seemed  to  be  worse  than  ever.  The 
political  discontent  of  the  people  was  at  last  given  voice 
in  1838  when  the  People's  Charter  was  launched  under 
the  supervision  of  the  London  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion. The  demands  of  the  People's  Charter  which 
formed  the  program  of  the  Chartist  movement  were  six 
in  number  and  included  manhood  sufifrage,  annual  par- 
liaments, vote  by  ballot,  abolition  of  property  qualifica- 
473]  9 
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tion  for  seats  in  Parliament,  payment  of  members  of 
Parliament  and  division  of  the  country  into  equal  electoral 
districts.' 

Although  the  manifestations  of  Chartism  were  political, 
its  causes  were  largely  economic."  The  unparalleled 
social  misery  of  the  people  ^  gave  to  the  Chartist  move- 
ment a  stimulus  which  made  it  in  a  sense  but  a  sequel  to 
the  agitations  for  factory  reform  and  in  opposition  to  the 
New  Poor  Law.  The  attainment  of  the  Charter  was 
expected  to  usher  in  the  social  millennium.  But  the  most 
significant  feature  of  Chartism  was  that  it  was  the  first 
distinctive  workingmen's  movement  of  modern  times,* 
and  the  Charter  contained  both  their  ideal  of  political 
justice  and  their  hope  of  social  amelioration.^ 

'Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  new  ed.  (London, 
1894),  Appendix  B,  where  the  Charter  is  given. 

^Rogers,  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  6th  ed.  (London,  1901), 
p.  440;  Walpole,  History  of  England,  rev.  ed.  (London,  1902-5),  iv, 
50 ;  Carlyle,  Chartism,  chapter  i ;  Rose,  Rise  of  Democracy  (London, 
1897),  pp.  129,  130;  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters 
(Madison,  1900),  xii,  567. 

'  Parliamentary  Papers. 

*Engels,  Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific  (London,  1892),  Intro- 
duction, p.  XXX. 

*  It  is  outside  the  field  of  the  monograph  to  enter  into  a  history  of 
the  Chartist  Movement.  The  leading  studies  covering  it  will  be  found 
in  the  bibliography  under  the  heading  "General  Works"  under 
"  Chartism."  The  chief  source  is  the  remarkably  interesting  but 
detailed  running  account  of  R.  G.  Gammage,  a  prominent  participant 
in  the  agitation,  in  his  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  1837— 18S4 
(London,  new  ed.,  1894).  Failure  to  consider  the  social  and  economic 
phases  of  the  movement  is  its  chief  weakness.  Next  in  importance  to 
Gammage  is  Eduard  Dolleans'  Le  Char tisme,  2  vols.  (Paris  1912),  strong 
in  its  development  of  the  social  and  political  theories  of  the  proletariat 
but  disappointing  to  the  student  for  its  lack  of  footnotes.  Tildsley  in 
his  LHe  Entstehung  und  die  okonomischen  Grundsdtze  der  Chartisten- 
bewegung  (Jena,  1898)  deals  intelligently  with  the  economic  back- 
ground and  Dierlamm  (Die  Flugschriftenliteratur  der  Chartistenbeweg- 
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In  this  first  great  struggle  of  the  proletariat  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  attitude  of  organized  Christianity,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Church  of  England  and  the  dissenting 
bodies,  early  presented  itself.  Would  these  churches 
officially  keep  out  of  the  struggle  entirely  or  would  they 
line  up  on  one  side  or  the  other?  With  the  vast  polit- 
ical and  spiritual  power  of  the  churches  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  democracy  success  was  assured;  without  their 
co-operation  the  struggle  would  be  infinitely  harder. 
It  is  to  an  examination  of  the  relationship  of  the  English 
proletariat  to  the  church  during  the  years  of  the  Chartist 
movement  that  the  following  pages  are  devoted. 

In  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  Chartist 
movement  and  the  church  some  attention  should  be  given 
in  the  first  place  to  the  state  of  religion  amongst  the 
working  class  and  the  type  of  religion,  if  any,  professed 
by  them.  The  extraordinary  increase  of  population  fol- 
lowing the  English  industrial  revolution,  an  increase 
which  in  less  than  150  years  more  than  quadrupled  the 
population  of  England  alone,"  could  not  fail  but  have  its 
effect  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  country.  If  the  Es- 
tablished and  Nonconformist  churches  were  able  ap- 
proximately to  take  care  of  the  population  in  1750,  the 
reverse  was  true  seventy-five  years  later.  Population, 
especially  in  the  large  towns  which  sprang  up  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  all  over  Great  Britain,  had  long  since 

«»^  und  ihr  Widerhall  in  der  offentlichen  Meinung,  Leipzig,  1909) 
with  the  pamphlet  literature  and  its  effect.  Carlyle's  Chartism  (1839)  is 
merely  an  interpretation. 

'  The  population  of  England  in  1750  was  about  6,467,000  ;  in  19H  about 
34,045.290. 

^  Weber,  Growth  of  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (N.  Y.,  1899), 
p.  40  et.  seq. 
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outgrown  the  antiquated  machinery  of  the  State  Church.' 
Although  the  Church  of  England  was  taking  on  a  new 
lease  of  life  through  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  because  parliamentary  investiga- 
tions and  Ecclesiastical  Commissions  had  made  it  neces- 
sary, only  a  beginning  had  yet  been  made  in  reclaiming 
the  lost  multitude.  In  Leeds,  a  parish  numbering  150,- 
000,  the  parish  church  had  fifty  communicants.''  Nor  had 
the  Dissenters  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity; most  of  the  sects  by  the  second  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  represented  almost  entirely  a  middle-class  con- 
stituency. Even  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  which 
in  early  days  had  been  preeminently  the  church  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  poor  and,  but  for  its  mode  of 
government,  might  have  earned  the  name  of  the  Church 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  had  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Chartist  period  also  suffered  the  blight  of  respectability 
and  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  intelligent  workingman 
because  of  the  conservatism  of  its  political  policy,  the 
Tory  affiliations  of  its  leading  ministers  and  the  undemo- 
cratic form  of  its  government. 

The  support  of  the  churches  in  England  during  this 
period  was  decidedly  a  middle-class  affair.  Observers  of 
all  types  of  religious  thought  recognized  it.  "  What 
struck  every  cultivated  foreigner  who  set  up  his  residence 
in  England ",  said  •  Engels,  who  was  a  close  observer, 
"was  what  he  was  bound  to  consider  the  religious  big- 
otry and  stupidity  of  the  English  respectable  middle 
class."  3     Robertson  as  pastor  in  his  new  field  at  Brigh- 

^  Parliamentary  Reports  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissions.  Perry,  A 
History  of  the  English  Church  (London,  i8go),  vol.  iii,  p.  260  et  seq. 
Bloomfield,  A  Memoir  of  Charles  James  Bloom€eld  (London,  1863), 
vol.  i,  ch.  ix. 

'Perry,  op.  cit.,  iii,  262.  'Engels,  Socialism,  p.  xiv. 
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ton  found  only  the  middle  class  faithful.'  The  Church 
of  England  Magazine  recognized  fully  this  relation  of 
the  middle  class  to  English  religion,"  while  Miall,  the 
most  acute  journalist  of  the  Nonconformists,  affirmed 
that  British  Christianity  was  "  essentially  the  Christianity 
developed  by  a  middle-class  soil"  and  as  such  "fast  de- 
caying" and  "void  of  efficiency." 3 

If  a  monopolization  of  religion  by  the  bourgeoisie  was 
admitted,  the  lack  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat  of  a 
formal  religious  affiliation  with  any  sect  was  equally  ap- 
parent and  deplored  by  ministers  of  all  denominations. 
Says  Mozley,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  High-Church 
movement,  "It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  whole  of 
our  manufacturing  people,  the  whole  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  our  towns,  are  alienated  from  the  church. 
Yet  this  does  not  express  by  any  means  the  sum  of  their 
misery.  An  enormous  proportion,  three  fourths  or  nine 
tenths,  are  neither  church  people,  nor  of  any  other  reli- 

'  Brooke,  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.  (New 
York,  n.  d,)  p.  no. 

"  ' "  Amidst  the  reports  of  infidelity  reigning,  either  covertly  or  openly, 
over  large  bodies  of  men  in  Europe,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  our  middle 
classes  so  little  afifected  by  the  plausibilities  of  false  speculation.  Were 
they  to  lose  their  religious  principles,  the  lower  classes  would  soon 
break  out  into  open  infidelity,  and  then  "  the  beginning  of  the  end ' 
would  be  near.  Of  this  catastrophe  there  appears,  at  present,  no  sign  ; 
though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  false  notions,  and  destructive  ideas  in 
morals,  have  infected  numbers  of  the  workmen  in  the  towns  and  great 
factories.  Indeed,  the  middle  classes  are  less  likely  to  fall  into  such 
errors  now  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  a  dangerous  spirit  seemed 
brooding  over  the  land,  waiting  for  a  signal  to  burst  into  fearful  activity. 
It  is  in  the  religious  activity  of  the  middle  classes  that  we  must  rely  for 
the  most  effective  checks  to  the  evils  arising  from  our  highly  artificial 
state  of  society,  and  from  the  spread  of  luxurious  habits  consequent  upon 
the  diffusion  of  wealth."  The  Church  of  England  Magazine,  vol. 
xxiii,  p.  20,  (July  10,  1847). 
'Miall,  Life  of  Edward  Miall  (London,  1884),  pp.  151,  152, 
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gion. "  '  "  An  artizan  with  his  wife  and  children,  "  says 
the  same  author,  "are  seldom  seen  anywhere ;  at  church 
never.  " "  A  workingman,  who  had  given  the  subject 
some  thought,  and  who  spoke  from  personal  observation, 
believed  that  a  mechanic  was  "  as  seldom  found  in  a  reli- 
gious assembly  as  a  religious  man  in  many  of  our  work- 
shops. "^  The  causes  for  this  alienation  are  not  difificult 
to  ascertain.  Christianity  was  "widely  and  truly  be- 
lieved to  be  as  a  whole  opposed  to  the  social  aspirations 
of  the  nation, "  and  nothing  could  save  it  from  the 
"charge  of  being  obstructive  and  reactionary. " ■•  The 
workingmen  turned  disgustedly  away  from  an  Establish- 
ment which  sought  to  perpetuate  in  the  government 
abuses  only  too  apparent,  and  from  the  Dissenters,  who, 
after  they  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  had,  as 
the  workingmen  believed,  betrayed  them. 

To  take  the  place  of  religious  enthusiasm  the  working- 
men  found  an  outlet  for  their  feelings  in  "  reforming 
clubs.  Chartist  gatherings,  trades  unions,  and  political 
debating  circles."  ^  As  regards  religion  the  reaction 
from  the  worn-out  evangelicalism  of  the  period  devel- 
oped itself  along  two  lines.  The  first  of  these  was  infi- 
delity. Modern  free  thought,  launched  by  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  and  Hobbes,  and  taken  up  enthusiastically  on 
the  Continent,  now  returned  to  the  land  of  its  birth,  but- 
tressed with  all  the  learning  of  the  rapidly  developing 
sciences.     But  whereas  in  its  early  days  it  was  the  play- 

^  British  Critic,  vol.  28,  p.  346  (1840). 
'Ibid.,  p.  337. 

^  The  Literature  of  the  Working  Men,  vol.  i,  Apr.  1850,  p.  5;  also 
vide  The  Champion,  vol.  i,  p.  156  «^.  seg. 

*Hall,  The  Social  Meaning  of  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  Eng- 
land (N.  Y.,  igoo),  p.  162. 

^Ibid.,v-  168. 
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thing  of  aristocrats  it  now  became  the  accepted  creed  of 
thousands  of  workingmen.  "  In  order  to  find  people 
who  dared  to  use  their  own  intellectual  faculties  with  re- 
gard to  religious  matters,"  said  Engels,  "you  had  to  go 
amongst  the  uneducated,  the  '  great  unwashed ',  as  they 
were  called,  the  working  people,  especially  the  Owenite 
Socialists."^  Kingsley  was  no  less  dogmatic.  "The 
devil  has  got  the  best  long  ago,  "  he  complained,  for  "the 
cream  and  pith  of  working  intellect  is  almost  exclusively 
self-educated,  and  therefore,  also  infidel !  " '  Disraeli  de- 
scribes St.  Lys,  his  ideal  clergyman,  as  a  vicar  "  who 
came  among  a  hundred  thousand  heathen  to  preach  the 
word  of  God."  3  This  spread  of  infidelity  was  naturally 
distressing  to  the  churchmen,^  and  it  was  a  desire  to 
win  the  workingman  back  to  Christianity  chiefly  that 
moved  Maurice  and  Kingsley  to  their  philanthropic  ef- 
forts for  the  poor  of  London. 

The  growth  of  infidelity  was  accentuated  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  socialistic  movement,  which,  up  to  that  time 
in  consequence  of  the  well-known  views  of  Owen,  had 
been  largely  tinged  with  unbelief.  The  fact  that  many 
of  the  Chartist  leaders  and  great  hosts  of  their  followers 
were  both  socialists  and  infidels  gave  a  handle  to  the 
continued  accusations  of  their  enemies.  Such  Chartist 
leaders  as  Hetherington,  Watson,  Carlile,  Walter  Cooper 
and  Holyoake  were  actively  associated  with  one  or  more 
of  the  numerous  infidel  papers  which  usually  also  advo- 
cated socialism  and   incidentally   Chartism   as  the  most 

•  Engels,  Socialism,  p.  xiv. 

^Charles  Kingsley:  His  Letters  and  Memories  of  His  Life,  ed.  by 
His  Wife,  loth  ed.  (London,  1878),  pp.  234,  248;  Alton  Locke,  p.  275. 
'Disraeli,  Sybil,  p.  125. 

*  Church  of  England  Magazine,  xxiii,  20  ;  Christian  Guardian,  1847, 
p.  32s  ;  Methodist  Minutes,  ix,  iis,  403- 
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practical  means  at  hand  for  the  inaugurating  of  the  new 
social  order,'  while  Thomas  Cooper  and  others  were 
active  in  the  propaganda  of  David  Friedrich  Strauss, 
extremely  popular  in  England  among  certain  classes 
after  the  publication  of  "  Leben  Jesu.'""  The  works  of 
Paine,  Holyoake  and  other  religious  radicals  were  regu- 
larly advertised  in  many  of  the  leading  Chartist  journals, 
including  The  Northern  Star.  The  Englishmen  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  had  already  learned  from  French 
history  to  associate  political  radicalism  with  infidelity, 
and  now  the  development  in  England  seemed  only  to 
prove  an  inalienable  connection  between  the  two.  Such 
phrases  as  "infidel  democracy," ^  "sedition  and  blas- 
phemy,"* etc.,  came  soon  almost  unconsciously  to  be 
part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  these  two  classes. 
"  Republicans,  Infidels,  Sabbath-breakers  and  Blas- 
phemers, who  are,  unhappily,  a  curse  to  themselves,  a 
curse  to  their  Fellow-Countrymen,  and  a  curse  to  the 
land  that  owns  them,"  =  is  one  description  of  the  Chartists, 
and  of  by  no  means  an  exceptional  type.  The  charge 
of  infidelity  naturally  took  its  place  as  a  leading  stock 
argument  against  Chartism  and  was  continually  held  up 
before  the  eyes  of  the  horrified  bourgeoisie  in  sermons, 
pamphlets  and  speeches  to  such  an  extent  that  the  two 
were,  in  the  minds  of  many,  synonymous. 

'  The  growth  of  the  infidel  press  in  England  during  this  period  is  re- 
markable. It  included  such  papers  as,  "  The  Movement,"  edited  by 
Holyoake  and  Ryall ;  "The  Reasoner :  and  Hetald  of  Progress," 
backed  by  many  leading  Chartists;  "The  Union,"  edited  by  G.  A. 
Fleming;  "  The  Oracle  of  Reason,"  edited  by  Charles  Southworth  and 
Thomas  Paterson  ;  "  The  Model  Republic  "  and  "  Cooper's  Journal." 

'Translated  by  George  Eliot,  1846. 

'  Wesleyan  Meth.  Mag.,  Feb.  1838,  vol.  xvii,  p.  153. 

*  The  People,  i,  333. 

'  The  Real  Chartist,  by  C.  L.,  4  ed.  (London,  1848)  p.  13. 
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The  Chartists  of  course  resented  this/  and  justly,  for 
their  ranks  included  many  who,  although  having  no  con- 
nection or  interest  in  the  church,  could  still  be  designated 
as  Christians. 

The  second  reaction  against  the  Christianity  of  the 
time  as  exemplified  in  the  churches  assumed  a  form  far 
less  violent  than  infidelity.  It  took  the  form  of  a  feeling 
of  either  indifference  or  absolute  hostility  to  the  church 
and  ecclesiasticism  although  coupled  with  loyalty  to  the 
tenets  of  Christianity.  The  group  of  persons  actuated 
by  this  feeling  undoubtedly  far  outnumbered  either  the 
infidels  or  the  active  church  members.'  The  feeling  of 
many  was  much  like  that  which  Solly  puts  in  the  mouth 
of  his  Chartist  working  man  who  says : 

None  of  us  had  any  great  love  for  "  the  cloth."  Not  that  we 
had  any  bad  feelings  towards  them,  but  I  believe  we  mostly 
thought  the  whole  Church  Establishment  was  a  matter  of 
money,  and  that  all  clergymen  did  and  said  their  doings  and 
sayings  merely  to  get  paid.  So  that  we  had  rather  a  feeling 
of  contempt  for  them  because  we  thought  them  so  uncom- 
monly like  hypocrites.  The  same  with  regard  to  religion  gen- 
erally. There  was  very  little  real  enmity  against  it,  as  far  as 
I  could  see,  among  workingmen.  We  only  thought  it  a  hum- 
bug, and  not  worth  a  sensible  man's  troubling  his  head  about." 

The  characterization  of  Solly  is  accurate  in  all  but  one 
respect.  To  the  leaders,  and,  it  is  fair  to  infer,  a  majority 
of  their  followers,  this  attitude  seemed  too  passive.  They 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  State  Church  and  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Christianity  which  actuated  all  of  the 
denominations,  and  waged  a  strenuous  campaign  in  be- 

'  T/ie  Republican,  p.  73  et  seg. 

^LHd.,  p.  ^(>. 

^SoUy,  James  Woodford  (London,  1881),  i,  214. 
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half  of  their  views.  The  Chartists  had  both  a  distinct 
conception  of  their  own  as  to  what  Christianity  was  and 
a  definite  program  of  church  reform. 

One  student  of  the  movement  believes  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Chartists  belonged  to  the  State  Church.'  But 
to  infer,  as  he  does,  that  such  is  the  case  because  they 
attended  the  parish  church  on  occasion  is  erroneous.  One 
clergyman  upon  such  a  visit  went  so  far  as  to  tell  them 
that  their  coming  to  a  church  was  something  out  of  the 
ordinary.'  It  seems  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the 
Chartists,  while  a  majority  were  decided  believers  in 
Christianity,  were  indifferent  toward  all  the  churches. 

The  Chartist  leaders  were  drawn  from  all  denomina- 
tions. Among  the  infidels  were  numbered  Hetherington, 
Watson,  Carlile,  Holyoake  and  Walter  Cooper.  The 
Established  Church  of  England  contributed  Charles 
Westerton,  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Wade  and  Rev.  Thomas  Spen- 
cer ;  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  Rev.  Patrick 
Brewster  ;  and  the  Secessionists,  Dr.  John  Ritchie.  Giles 
was  a  Baptist,  Miall  a  Congregationalist,  O'Malley  a 
Catholic.  Sturge  and  Pierce  were  Quakers.  Rev.  J.  R. 
Stephens  started  as  a  Methodist  minister,  was  expelled 
for  his  activities  in  promoting  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,^  and  continued  as  pastor  of  three  chapels  near 
Ashley  built  by  the  workingmen  there,'*  800  of  the 
members  of  his  circuit  having  seceded  with  him. 
Thomas  Cooper  as  a  young  man  was  a  Methodist  local 
preacher.  During  the  Chartist  period  he  drifted  to  in- 
fidelity, but  eventually  returned  to  Christianity  and  be- 

'  Dierlamm,  £He  Flugschriftenliteratur  der  Chartistenbewegung und 
ihr  Widerhallin  der offenilichen  Meinung  (L,e.\pz\g,  1909),  p.  60. 
'  Dr.  Whittaker' s  Sermon  to  the  Chartists,  p.  14. 
'Smith,  History  of  Methodism,  bk.  viii,  ch.  ii. 
'  Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  p.  56. 
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came  a  minister  of  the  Baptists."  Joseph  Barker,  born 
and  educated  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  forsook  that  church 
for  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  from  which  he  was 
expelled  on  doctrinal  grounds.'"  He  became  a  Unitarian, 
later  a  deist,  but  finally  he  too  returned  to  Christianity. 
Lovett's  mother  was  a  Methodist,  while  he  himself  was 
for  a  short  while  aBryanite  (Methodist  Bible  Christian).' 
A  defender  of  Christianity,''  he  belonged  to  no  church. 
When  asked  by  the  chaplain,  on  his  admission  to  prison, 
what  was  his  religion,  he  answered  that  he  "  was  of  that 
religion  which  Christ  taught,  and  which  very  few  in  au- 
thority practice"  if  he  might  judge  from  their  conduct.' 
O'Neill  in  his  later  life  became  a  Baptist  minister*  as  did 
Vince.  Vincent,  while  not  a  member,  was  a  frequent  at- 
tendant in  Quaker  meetings  and  active  in  their  work.' 
Henry  Solly  and  W.  J.  Fox  were  both  prominent  Chart- 
ists and  leading  Unitarian  ministers. 

II  Chartism  and  Christianity 

A.    THE  CHARTIST  INTERPRETATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

Although  the  English  Chartist  was  a  stranger  to  the 
church,  he  was,  as  a  rule,  familiar  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  soon  came  to  entertain  some  definite  ideas  in 
regard  to  Christianity.  He  reduced  it  to  a  formula  simple 
but    practical.     He   emphasized  only   the  social  aspect, 

'  Cooper,  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  2nd  ed,  (London,  1872),  pp.  81,  82. 
'  New  History  of  Methodism  (London,  igog),  i,  525. 
'  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles  of   William  Lovett  in  His   Pursuit  of 
Bread,  Knowledge,  and  Freedom  (London,  1876),  pp.  7,  22. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
^Ibid.,  p.  229. 

*  Gammage,  op.  cit.  p.  402. 
''Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.,  Iviii,  p.  359- 
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Christianity  in  his  mind  being  comprised  largely  in 
Matthew  xxii,  39;  xxv,  and  similar  sections.  These  he 
took  seriously.  "  If  one  thing  is  more  certain  than 
another, "  said  one,  "  it  is  this,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  labour  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow- 
men."'  The  typical  Chartist  viewpoint  was  similar  to 
that  of  Lovett,  who  said  he  had  come  "to  look  upon 
practical  Christianity  as  a  union  for  the  promotion  of 
loving  kindness  and  good  deeds  to  one  another,  and  not 
a  thing  of  form  for  idlers  to  profit  by,  who  in  their 
miserable  interpretation  of  it  too  often  cause  men  to 
neglect  the  improvement  of  the  present  in  their  aspira- 
tions of  the  future." " 

If  Christianity  could  be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  the 
Golden  Rule '  what  was  the  use  of  forms  and  ceremonies, 
of  priests  and  masses  ?  Why  worry  about  creeds  when 
the  commands  for  action  were  so  plain?  It  was  not 
more  churches  that  England  needed,  they  thought,  but 
an  "  increase  of  pure,  practical  and  undefiled  religion ," 
for  "  church  going  is  but  a  means  to  an  end."  *  What  is 
necessary  to  regenerate  the  world,  says  Alton  Locke, 
"  is  not  more  of  any  system  good  or  bad,  but  simply 
more  of  the  Spirit  of  God."=  Consequently  when  the 
Chartists  essayed  themselves  to  put  their  hands  to  the 
task  of  organizing  and  running  a  church,  they  eliminated 
creeds,  as  such,  although  retaining  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  put  the  entire  emphasis  upon  good 
works.* 

'  The  People,  pp.  19,  20. 

'  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  p.  35. 

'  Chartist  Circular,  p.  5. 

^  Livesey's  Moral  Reformer,  p.  133. 

'P.  los. 

*  Vide  infra,  p.  42  ^^  seg. 
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The  more  they  studied  the  words  of  Christ,  the  more 
they  were  struck  with  the  illogicality  of  the  situation  as 
it  existed.  The  Established  Church  with  its  vast  wealth, 
highly  paid  functionaries  and  elaborate  ceremonial  ap- 
peared to  them  the  very  antithesis  of  Christianity ;  while 
the  Dissenters,  engrossed  in  endless  differences  over 
doctrine  and  church  government,  and  generally  aloof  to 
the  needs  of  social  amelioration  at  their  doors,  seemed 
equally  astray.  How  any  professing  Christian  could 
remain  indifferent  to  the  miserable  condition  prevalent 
among  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  poor  was  to 
the  Chartist  a  mystery.  But  not  only  was  the  church 
indiiiferent  to  their  state  but  it  was  accused  of  joining 
hands  "  with  bloodthirsty  and  deceitful  men  to  render 
their  misery  complete  and  irremediable."' 

What  the  Chartists  wanted  to  see  on  the  part  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  was  some  practical  demonstrations  of 
the  social  teachings  of  Christ  which  should  take  the  form 
of  an  effort  to  improve  their  lot.  Nor  was  it  charity 
they  demanded  so  much  as  justice.'  Christ  and  Christi- 
anity to  them  meant  the  "  lifting  of  heavy  burthens  and 
bringing  them  freedom  and  justice  as  well  as  soup-tickets 
and  tracts."  ^ 

Once  granted  that  the  mission  of  Christianity  was  to 
bring  to  them  freedom  and  social  justice,  the  only  ques- 
tion remaining  to  be  settled  was  how  this  object  could 
be  best  promoted.  The  English  workingman  had  de- 
cided that  the  only  hope  lay  in  the  People's  Charter. 
The  natural  sequence  was  that  Chartism  was  therefore 
divine  and  ordained  of  God.'*     "  Study   the  New  Testa- 

'  Stephens,  Sermon  on  Kennington  Common  (London,  1839),  p.  20. 

'Solly,  James  Woodford,  i,  213. 

^ Ibid.,  i,  237,  238. 

■•  Chartist  Circulat,  preface,  iv  ;  pp.  i,  s,  9,  32,  197. 
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merit — it  contains  the  elements  of  Chartism,"  exhorted 
one  paper/  The  conception  of  the  connection  between 
the  question  of  the  franchise  and  Christianity  not  only 
took  strong  hold  of  the  workingman,  but  it  was  one 
influence,  if  not  the  chief  one,  in  winning  for  the  Chart- 
ists what  little  aid  they  received  from  the  middle  classes. 
It  was  the  actuating  motive  of  the  so-called  "  political 
preachers,"  like  Stephens,  Spencer  and  Parsons  and 
furnished  the  ordinary  theme  for  the  sermons  of  the 
Christian  Chartist  Churches.  Joseph  Sturge,  the  leader 
of  the  Complete  Suffrage  movement,  the  single  concerted 
middle-class  effort  in  behalf  of  the  Charter,  was  brought 
to  take  an  active  part  through  this  influence.  "  It  is  a 
distinguishing  and  beautiful  feature  of  Christianity,"  said 
he,  "  that  it  leads  us  to  recognize  every  country  as  our 
country,  and  every  man  as  our  brother ;  and  as  there  is 
no  moral  degradation  so  awful,  no  physical  misery  so 
great  as  that  inflicted  by  personal  slavery,  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  labour  for  its  universal  extinction."'' 
"  Nothing  is  more  certain,"  says  his  biographer,  "  than 
that  what  was  called  the  Chartism  of  Joseph  Sturge 
sprung  directly  from  his  Christianity."  ^  It  was  also  the 
keynote  of  the  work  of  Edward  Miall  in  his  editorials 
on  universal  suffrage.  The  address  of  the  "  Council  of 
the  National  Complete  Suffrage  Association  to  Political 
Reformers  of  all  Shades  of  Opinion,  "  calling  upon  them 
in  September,  1842,  to  elect  representatives  to  a  conven- 
tion, is  remarkable  in  that  it  acts  under  "that  great 
Christian  obligation "  which  "  calls  upon  all  men  to 
assist  in  freeing  their  brethren  from  the  powers  of  the  op- 

'  Chartist  Circular,  p.  222. 

'Richard,  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Sturge  (London,  1864),  p.  299. 

'nid.,  p.  325. 
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pression  "  and  addresses  them  as  "  men  and  Christians," 
desiring  not  to  arouse  their  passions  but  simply  to 
"  awake  the  nobler  feelings  of  justice,  humanity  and 
Christian  duty  " ' 

But  the  Chartists  approached  the  fact  that  universal 
suffrage  was  based  "  on  the  revealed  word  of  God  " '  from 
still  another  angle.  They  attempted  to  prove  the  "di- 
vine origin  of  liberty  "  from  the  laws  of  nature  as  ordained 
by  God,  and  sought  to  prove  from  the  Scriptures  that 
"  a  simple  democracy  was  the  only  order  of  government " 
instituted  by  God.'  As  expressed  on  one  of  their  banners  : 
"  Every  man  is  born  free:  God  has  given  to  all  men  equal 
rights  and  equal  liberties."* 

Neither  of  these  conceptions  was  original.  The  belief 
in  the  divine  origin  of  liberty  was  much  older  than  Chart- 
ism, while  the  idea  of  finding  a  basis  for  political  beliefs 
in  Christianity  of  course  was  not  confined  to  the  Chart- 
ists. Quotations  from  the  Bible  furnished  to  their  op- 
ponents some  strong  weapons. 

B.    CHRISTIANITY  AND  POLITICS 

Having  convinced  themselves  that  democracy  was 
ordained  of  God,  and  that  loving  one's  neighbors  as 
oneself  was  vitally  connected  with  political  justice,  it 
seemed  to  the  Chartist  that  the  professing  Christian  was 
in  duty  bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  advance  his  cause.  If 
it  was  the  duty  of  Christian  laymen  to  aid  in  the  political 
emancipation  of  the  proletariat,  in  a  how  much  greater 
degree  was  it  the  business  of  their  leaders,  the  clergy 
and  pastors,  the  recognized  expounders  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity ! 

'  Lovett,  Lite  and  Struggles,  p.  276,  et.  seq. 

'^Chartist  Circular,  p.  9.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  I. 

*DolIeans,  Le  Chartisme  (Paris,  1912),  ii,  466. 
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But  this  view  again  brought  them  into  direct  antago- 
nism with  the  church.  The  simple  process  of  reasoning 
which  carried  the  Chartists  to  their  conclusion  as  to  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  had  no  weight  with  the  latter  in 
regard  to  political  matters.  A  peculiar  and  widely  held 
doctrine  had  taken  hold  of  early  nineteenth-century 
Christianity  in  England  to  the  effect  that  it  was  "wrong 
for  a  Christian  to  meddle  in  political  matters.'"  To 
concern  oneself  with  politics  was  almost  sure  to  result 
in  contamination  and  was  always  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  participant.''  All  of  the  de- 
nominations were  particularly  careful  to  disavow  any 
political  affiliation  and  he  who  was  least  concerned  with 
the  "  affairs  of  this  world "  was  considered  the  most 
saintly  and  worthy  of  emulation.  To  be  indifferent  to 
political  interests  was  considered  a  mark  of  piety. 

Although  this  feeling  that  there  was  something  antag- 
onistic between  Christianity  and  politics  was  prevalent  in 
all  of  the  churches,  it  found  its  greatest  exponents  among 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists.^  "  It  is  no  business  of  ours 
as  '  men  of  God '  who  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  a 
kingdom  which  '  is  not  of  this  world,'  "  affirmed  the  Con- 
ference of  1836,  "to  be  very  eager  or  prominent  in 
drawing  out  these  great  principles  to  what  we  deem 
right  political  conclusions."  ■•  For  a  Methodist  minister 
to  engage  in  political  controversy  was  to  act  "  contrary 
to  his  peculiar  calling  and  solemn  engagements."  '  Even 
the  Congregationalists,  unencumbered,  as  were  the  Meth- 

^  Reformer' s  Almanac,  p.  284. 

'Epistles  trom  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  ii,  303,  332. 
'Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  p.  244  ;  Davison,  Life  of  the  Venerable 
William  Clowes  (London,  1854),  p.  241. 
^Minutes,  viii,  105.     See  also  pp.  237,  242  ;  x,  260. 
^Minutes,  ii,  185. 
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odists,  by  conservative  traditions,  hastened  in  1841  to 
disclaim  any  possible  political  affiliation  or  interest,  after 
a  session  of  the  Congregationalist  Union  devoted  largely 
to  a  discussion  of  this  subject,"  and  the  editor  of  the 
Congregationalist  asserted  that  as  regards  the  redress 
of  civil  grievances  "  Christian  ministers  have  no  especial 
concern,  and  Christian  churches  and  congregations,  as 
such,  no  proper  concern  at  all."  °  The  maintenance  of 
Christian  virtues,  says  the  Yearly  Conference  of  Friends, 
"is  much  endangered  by  yielding  to  political  excitement."  ^ 
Deeply  grounded  as  was  the  feeling  that  the  effect  of 
politics  was  detrimental  to  religion,  it  was  still  not  so 
strong  but  that  most  of  the  churches  were  willing  to  be 
contaminated  a  bit  when  their  interests  were  seen  to  be 
endangered.  The  Established  Church  worked  effectually 
through  their  representatives  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
other  innumerable  avenues ;  the  Methodists  maintained 
after  1803  a  "  Committee  of  Privileges,"  whose  duty  it 
was  to  look  after  those  matters  pertaining  to  the  civil 
rights  of  their  people,  while  after  1832  the  dissenting 
churches  had  many  friends  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
political  power  of  the  Dissenters  was  never  shown  more 
effectively  than  in  1843  when  they  successfully  opposed 
the  educational  clause  in  Lord  Graham's  Factory  Bill. 
By  the  time  of  the  Chartist  period,  however,  the  objec- 
tion to  active  political  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  was  beginning  to  break  down.  The  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  succeeded  in  interesting  several  hundred 
ministers  in  their  cause  and  in  holding  a  conference  of 
ministers  of  religion  in  Manchester  on  behalf  of  cheap 

•Waddington,  Congregational  History  2800-1850  (London,  1878),  p. 
553. 
Ubid.,  p.  573. 
^  Epistle  From  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  ii,  303. 
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grain.  Ministers  of  all  denominations  participated,  in- 
cluding even  one  each  from  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.' 

The  viewpoint  of  the  churches  that  poHtical  matters 
were  not  to  be  compared  in  importance  to  the  things 
immediately  pertaining  to  salvation'  was  not  shared  by 
the  Chartists.  Christianity  was  to  them  above  all  prac- 
tical, something  that  must  be  carried  into  every  walk  of 
life.  Furthermore  there  was  no  possibility  of  divorcing 
it  from  political  science.  Thus  Rev.  William  Hill,  editor 
of  the  Northern  Star,  in  a  lecture  said : 

Politics,  then,  is  the  science  of  human  g-ovemment.  It  is  a 
science  that  teaches  men  their  rights,  and  the  best  way  of 
exercising  them,  and,  digging  deep  into  the  foundation  of  this 
science,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  essential  but  much  neglected 
branch  of  Christian  ethics.  We  are  commanded,  for  example, 
to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  ;  this  has  usually  been  con- 
sidered as  applying  to  our  duty  so  far  as  the  exercise  of 
charity  is  concerned;  but  this  command  is  universal  in  its 
application,  whether  as  friend.  Christian  or  citizen.  A  man 
may  be  devout  as  a  Christian,  faithful  as  a  friend,  but  if  as  a 
citizen  he  claims  rights  for  himself  he  refuses  to  confer  upon 
others,  he  fails  to  fulfill  the  precept  of  Christ ;  taking  this  view 
of  politics  what  an  important  view  does  it  give  this  subject, 
compared  with  the  narrow,  partizan  ideas  usually  associated 
with  the  term.' 

But  the  typical  Chartist  went  through  the  evolution  of 
mind  similar  to  that  described  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bar- 
ker who  said : 

'Prentice,  History  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  (London,  1835), 
vol.  i,  pp.  233  et  seq. 

^  Meth.  Minutes,  viii,  96. 

'  The  Life  Boat,  vol.  i,  no.  4. 
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Formerly  I  thought  it  wrong  for  a  Christian  to  meddle  in 
political  matters.  Formerly  I  thought  it  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  unite  themselves  together  in  churches,  to  shut  them- 
selves out  from  the  world,  to  constitute  themselves  a  little 
exclusive  world,  and  to  confine  their  labours  to  the  govern- 
ment of  their  little  kingdom  and  to  the  increase  of  the  num- 
bers of  its  subjects.  I  now  think  differently.  I  have  no  faith 
in  church  organizations.  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  be  a  man  ; 
to  live  and  move  in  the  world  at  large ;  to  battle  with  evil 
wherever  I  see  it,  and  to  aim  at  the  annihilation  af  all  corrupt 
institutions  and  at  the  establishment  of  all  good,  and  gener- 
ous, and  useful  institutions  in  their  places.' 

The  most  striking  attempt  of  the  Chartists  to  associate 
politics  and  religion  was  in  the  Christian  Chartist 
Churches,  where  Christianity  and  radical  politics  were 
brought  together  and  believed  to  be  inseparable.'  But  it 
was  not  confined  to  these.  Solly  tells  of  a  friend  of  his, 
a  Chartist  lecturer  by  the  name  of  Clarke,  who  on  his 
tours  alternated  his  political  lectures  with  sermons.' 

It  was  the  attempt  to  associate  Christianity  with 
practical  politics  that  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
great  popularity  of  the  few  preachers  who  were  willing 
to  brave  the  storm  of  public  abuse  and  calumny  which 
was  associated  with  the  term  "  political  preacher."  The 
Rev.  J.  R.  Stephens  was  the  most  famous  of  this  class. 
The  efifect  of  his  discourses  upon  the  multitudes  who, 
■"  after  a  week  of  toil  would  stand  for  hours,  regardless 
of  comfort  and  health,  while  the  rain  fell  in  torrents — to 
hear  the  exhortations  fall  from  his  lips  "  ♦ — can  hardly  be 

'  Reformer's  Almanac,  p.  284. 
'  Vide  infra,  p.  42  etseg. 

^  Solly,  These  Eighty  Years  (London,  1893),  vol.  i,  p.  385. 
*  Stephens,  Sermon  Preached  on  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  Fields 
{1839),  introduction. 
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imagined.  Gifted  with  great  eloquence,  his  intense 
bitterness  toward  the  factory  system  and  the  New  Poor 
Law  often  led  him  into  extravagant  statements  of  the 
most  inflammatory  kind,'  which,  printed  in  the  Northern 
Star  and  distributed  in  pamphlet  form,  gave  to  him  an 
influence  upon  the  Chartist  movement  in  its  early  stages 
hardly  exceeded  by  O'Connor  himself.  Another  gifted 
preacher  of  this  class  was  Eustace  Giles,  a  prominent  Bap- 
tist, who  was  spoken  of  as  "one  of  the  pioneers  who 
believed  that  it  is  often  needful  to  be  political  in  order 
to  give  expression  to  one's  religious  convictions." " 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  Church  of  England  clergyman, 
and  the  Rev.  Henry  Solly,  Unitarian,  both  pamphleteers 
and  preachers,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Barker  and  Rev.  William 
Hill,  editors  and  lecturers,  were  other  political  preachers 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Chartist  movement. 
Many  more,  including  such  names  as  Edward  Miall 
and  James  Scholefield,  could  be  added  to  the  list.  The 
"  political  preacher,"  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
first  came  into  prominence  in  the  agitations  incidental  to 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  and  Chartist  movements. 

III.    ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CHARTISTS  TOWARD  THE  CHURCH  AND 

CLERGY 

The  bitterness  of  the  Chartists  towards  the  churches  and 
clergy,  especially  those  of  the  State  Church,  approached 
almost  of  unanimity.  The  periodical  and  pamphlet  liter- 
ature and  the  reported  speeches  are  full  of  the  severest 
condemnation.  The  Established  Church  is  described  as 
"  ungodly  "  and  "  plundering," '  as  "  villainous,"  ••  as  "  old 

iGammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  55  et  seq. 

^Carlile,  Story  of  the  English  Baptists  (London,  1905),  p.  231. 

'  Reformer's  Almanac,  p.  19.  *  Reformer's  Companion,  p.  19. 
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mother  hypocrisy,"  "  hatch  houses  of  fraud  and  hypocrisy  " 
and  "  this  country's  neglected  curse,"  ^  as  a  "  superstitious 
Old  Hog,"  "  an  administration  of  Atheism  "  and  "  a  system 
of  vile  priestcraft,  encouraged  by  the  aristocracy,  for  the 
plunder  of  the  church  revenues,  and  for  the  keeping  of  the 
people  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  suitable  slavery  and 
debasement,"  ^  as  "  the  most  corrupt  and  oppressive  in- 
stitution in  Europe,"  *  and  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  bul- 
warks of  despotism,  and  barriers  of  freedom  in  the  annals 
of  our  country,"  whose  "  course  has  been  one  of  mischief, 
cruelty  and  plunder."  *  The  clergy  are  characterized  by 
The  People  as  "  reckless  perjured  liars,"  "  vile  infernal 
cheats,"  "  ministers  of  the  Devil,"  "  blasphemers  of  God," 
"  teachers  of  fables,"  "  preachers  of  licentiousness,"  "  anti- 
christs." °  McDouall  refers  to  them  as  "infidels,"  "proud," 
"  rapacious,"  "  cruel,"  "  ambitious,"  "  fraudulent,"  and 
"  hypocritical."  '  The  Reformer's  Companion  calls  them 
"  vile,"  '  and  the  Weekly  Adviser  "narrow  souled,  ignorant, 
unreasoning,"  and  "  a  positive  disgrace  to  English  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  people."  *  The 
National  denounces  them  as  "  a  sable  society  of  gentlemen, 
wearing  broad  hats  and  deep  garments ;  who  possess  a  great 
part  of  the  wealth  and  power  in  the  world,  and  would  have 
all,  as  a  reward  for  keeping  mankind  in  decent  ignorance 
and  bondage."  ' 

'  McDouall's  Chartist  and  Republican  Journal,  p.  34. 

'  Carlile,  An  Address  to  that  Portion  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  calling  Themselves  Reformers,  on  the  Political  Excitement 
of  the  Present  Time,  p.  6. 

°  Leach,  The  Workingman's  Argument  in  Favor  of  the  Charter,  p.  8. 

*  Evenings  with  the  People,  p.  2.  *  The  People,  p.  10. 

"  McDouall's  Chartist  and  Republican  Journal,  p.  149.  Vide  also  7?^- 
former's  Companion,  p.  19,  and  Reformer's  Almanac,  p.  19. 

'  Reformer's  Companion,  p.  191. 

'  Weekly  Adviser  and  Artisan's  Companion,  p.  161. 

'  The  National,  p.  241. 
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Although  the  dissenting  churches  were  not  the  recipients 
of  such  wholesale  and  unqualified  abuse  as  was  the  State 
Church  they  did  not  wholly  escape.  The  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists were  in  particularly  bad  favor  among  reformers.  It 
was  a  simple  matter  for  the  radicals  of  that  period  to  ac- 
count for  the  enmity  of  the  Establishment  but  the  fact  that 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  whose  constituency  was  largely 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  could  steadfastly  set  their  faces 
against  all  political  reform  was  incomprehensible  and  called 
down  the  severest  censure  upon  their  administration  and  atti- 
tude. Gammage  asserts  "  that  if  there  is  a  body  of  men 
in  England  who  are  in  the  service  and  uphold  the  principles 
of  despotism,  that  body  is  the  Wesleyan  Conference  ",^ 
which  he  describes  as  a  "  solemn  hypocritical  conclave."  ^ 
Barker  characterized  the  "  Methodist  preachers  as  a  body  " 
as  "  afraid  of  liberty  in  all  its  forms  "  ^  and  the  denomina- 
tion as  doing  much  harm  by  upholding  the  tyranny  of  the 
national  government  and  "  prejudicing  its  members  against 
Reformers;  against  the  advocates  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness; and  by  representing  the  friends  of  truth,  of  justice, 
and  of  liberty,  as  infidels  and  anarchists."  *  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  who  never  got  over  the  fact  that  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  were  the  only  dissenting  church  which  would  not 
participate  actively  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  cele- 
brated their  degeneracy  in  rhyme.'' 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  55,  56.  '■'  Ibid.,  p.  56. 

'  The  People,  vol.  ii,  p.  33. 
*  Reformer's  A  Imanac,  p.  370. 

^  "  Ask  ye  if  I,  of  Wesley's  followers  one, 

Abjure  the  home  where  Wesleyans  bend  the  knee? 
I  do — because  the  spirit  thence  is  gone ; 
And  truth,  and  faith,  and  grace  are  not,  with  me. 
The  Hundred  Popes  of  England's  Jesuitry." 

The  Ranters,  vol.  i,  p.  145  of  the  1830  ed.  of  his  poemp. 
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The  indictment  formulated  by  the  Chartists  against  the 
English  clergy  was  a  formidable  one.  They  were,  in  the 
first  place,  accused  of  neglect  of  duty,  especially  as  regards 
their  poorer  parishioners. 

We  ask  [said  Stephens],  whether  the  ministers  of  religion  in 
these  times  of  savage  and  relentless,  of  stiffnecked  and  auda- 
cious tyranny,  have  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
holy  office?  They  have  not.  Instead  of  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  poor,  they  have  joined  the  league  against  them.  They 
have  shared  in  the  murderous  assault  and  are  dividing  the 
spoil.^ 

It  was  maintained,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  clergy  neither 
taught  the  true  Christianity  nor  exemplified  it  in  their 
lives.  O'Brien  found  "  almost  every  doctrine  of  holy  writ 
falsified  "  in  their  lives  ^  while  Carlile  held  that  the  church 
had  "  no  authority  for  (its)  present  proceedings  in  the 
Bible."  *  Stephens  affirmed  that  if  the  Gospel  were  "  fairly, 
impartially,  divinely  preached  in  England  for  seven  days, 
the  end  of  the  seventh  day  would  behold  the  end  of  social 
tyranny  as  it  afflicts  the  people."  *  Thirdly,  the  Chartists 
found  the  church  and  clergy  hostile  to  reform  and  accused 
them  of  deliberately  using  their  influence  to  retard  progress 
and  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 
Spencer, himself  a  Church  of  England  clergyman,  admitted 
that  "  all  who  advocate  the  removal  of  abuses  are  described 
as  enemies  of  the  church  "  and  all  political  reformers,  "  find- 

1  The  People's  Magazine,  p.  180,  and  vol.  ii,  p.  27.  Vide  also,  Ste- 
phens, Sermon  on  Kennington  Common,  p.  25 ;  Is  There  One  Law  for 
the  Rich  and  One  for  the  Poor,  by  a  Workingman ;  McDouall's  Chartist 
and  Republican  Journal,  p.  149. 

'  McDouall's  Chartist  and  Republican  Journal,  p.  149. 

'  Carlile,  Address,  p.  6. 

*  Stephens,  Sermon  Preached  on  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  Field,  p.  6. 
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ing  the  church  standing  in  the  way  of  every  reform,  desire 
its  removjd  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage  and  a  reformed  Parliament,  equitable  taxation 
and  just  laws."  ^ 

You  uniformly  prostitute  religion  to  the  maintenance  of  civil 
tyranny  [said  O'Brien  in  a  letter  to  the  Established  Church 
parsons,  and  continued:]  They  (the  people)  see  that  holy  writ 
abounds  from  one  end  of  the  volume  to  the  other  in  denuncia- 
tion against  usury  and  tyranny,  and  in  threats  of  divine  ven- 
geance against  oppressors  of  all  kinds,  and  yet  in  the  teeth  of 
these  denunciations  and  solemn  menaces,  they  behold  you  em- 
ploying all  the  power  of  your  craft  to  bolster  up  the  system.* 

To  maintain,  as  the  Chartists  did,  that  the  clergy  of 
England  were  remiss  in  their  duty,  that  they  did  not  preach 
Christianity,  and  that  they  were  the  upholders  of  tyranny 
was  all  very  well,  but  the  argument  remained  in  the  realm 
of  uncertainty.  On  these  points  it  was  possible  to  have 
an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  But  the  Chartists  were 
equipped  with  a  more  telling  and  practical  criticism.  The 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  Established  Church, 
resulting  in  extraordinarily  large  incomes  for  the  bishops 
and  higher  dignitaries  and  many  sinecures,  had  been  for 
years  the  constant  theme  of  radical  reformers.*  Although 
the  reforms  of  6  and  7  William  IV,  Chapter  yy,  had  done 
something  to  remedy  the  evils,*  the  latter  were  still  suffi- 
ciently glaring,  and  the  Chartist  periodicals  never  wearied 
of  expatiating  upon  the  princely  incomes  of  the  "  servants 
of  him  who  '  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head.'  "  °     "  For  our- 

'  Spencer,  The  Pillars  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  ii. 

'  McDouall's  Chartist  and  Republican  Journal,  p.  149. 

'  Stoughton,  Religion  in  England  (London,  1881-4),  vol.  viii,  diap.  i. 

*  Perry,  History  of  the  English  Church,  3d  Period,  p.  233. 

'  The  People,  p.  21. 
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selves,"  says  the  Weekly  Adviser,  after  giving  a  list  of  the 
bishops  and  their  salaries,  "  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  a  highway  robber  is  more  worthy  of  honour  than  any 
one  of  the  consecrated  hypocrites  named."  '  The  estimated 
nine  million  pounds  income  per  annum  ^  of  the  Established 
Church  was  looked  upon  as  little  less  than  robbery  and  the 
Church  was  called  by  one  paper,  "  The  Pious  Pickpocket."  ' 
^'Are  you  not  paying  too  much  for  your  whistle?"  asks 
another.*  A  third  paper,  after  stating  that  a  bishop  in  a 
twelvemonth  did  but  a  tithe  of  the  duties,  judged  on  a 
basis  of  utility,  done  in  a  single  day  by  the  humblest  work- 
man in  its  own  office,  cries :  "  How  long  is  all  this  to  last?  "  ' 

rV.  PROGRAM  OF  THE  CHARTISTS  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  CHURCH 

The  attitude  of  the  Chartists  towards  the  church  early 
crystallized  into  a  more  or  less  definite  program.  There 
must  be,first  of  all,  an  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state. 
On  this  point  there  was  scarcely  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Cooper,  Lovett,  Barker,  O'Brien  and  practically  all  the  rest 
of  the  leaders  believed  this  thoroughly.  Among  the  Chart- 
ist papers  which  strongly  advocated  it  are  to  be  numbered, 
The  Weekly  Adviser,^  The  Model  Republic,  Power  of 
Pence,  The  People,''  The  Reformer,^  The  Diidn-earian,  The 
English  Republic,^  Cooper's  Journcd,^'^  Bronterre's  National 

'  June  10,  1852,  p.  12. 

^  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  266. 

"  The  Weekly  Adviser,  June  10,  1852,  p.  12. 

*  The  Model  Republic,  p.  64. 

^  Power  of  Pence,  p.  49  (Dec.  2,  1848) . 
'  The  Weekly  Adviser,  p.  2. 
'  The  People,  p.  i. 

*  The  Reformer,  p.  i. 

'  The  English  Republic,  p.  86. 
"  Cooper's  Journal,  p.  143. 
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Reformer,  ^  McDoiudl's  Chartist  and  Republican  Journal 
and  many  more,  including  The  Non-conf.ormist.'^  In  con- 
junction with  the  severance  of  church  and  state  the  voluntary 
principle  must  be  introduced.  "If  the  preacher  must  be  paid," 
said  Ernest  Jones,  "  let  him  be  paid  what  he  is  worth  and 
if  he  is  worthless  let  him  not  be  paid  at  all."  ^  Voluntary- 
ism should  be  accompanied  by  the  abolition  of  the  hated 
church  tithes,  the  idea  of  supporting  a  church  whose  doc- 
trines they  detested  being  especially  abhorrent  to  the  Chart- 
ists.* An  absolute  cessation  of  persecution  with  complete 
toleration  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  all  religious 
sects  was  of  course  an  integral  part  of  all  reform." 

The  radical  doctrines  with  respect  to  church  reform, 
which  had  been  informally  set  forth  many  times,®  were 
finally  given  official  sanction  at  the  Convention  of  1851, 
when  the  following  propositions  were  recommended: 

1st.     Complete  separation  of  church  and  state. 

2nd.  All  church  temporalities  to  be  declared  national  prop- 
erty, except  such  individual  endowments  as  have  been  volun- 
tarily and  legally  made. 

All  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  can  be  clearly 
shown  to  have  been  defrayed  from  national  funds,  to  belong  to 
the  state.  The  persuasion  now  using  these  edifices  to  continue 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them  on  equitable  conditions. 

3rd.     Tithes  and  church  rates  to  be  abolished. 

'  Bronterre's  National  Reformer,  Sat.,  Jan.  is,  1837,  P-  61. 
'  Miall,  Life  of  Edward  Miall,  pp.  50  et  seq. 
'  Evenings  with  the  People,  p.  28. 

*  The  Radical  Reformers  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  to  the 
Irish  People,  p.  2  (written  by  Lovett)  ;  also  The  Weekly  Adviser,  p.  2. 

'  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  p.  320 ;  also  The  People's  Charter  by  the 
Author  of  The  Reformer  Catechised,  etc.,  pp.  47,  48. 

*  For  the  best  examples,  see  ibid.,  pp.  47,  48,  and  Bronterre's  National 
Reformer  for  Sat.,  Jan.  15,  1837,  P-  H- 
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4th.  The  state  not  to  interfere  with  the  national  policy 
of  any  church.  All  ecclesiastics  to  be  appointed  in  any  way 
their  respective  congregations  think  fit,  and  to  be  paid  volun- 
tarily by  the  congregations  that  employ  their  services. 

5th.  Ecclesiastical  licences  for  the  purpose  of  education 
unnecessary.^ 

V.    VISITS  TO  THE  CHURCHES 

The  protests  of  the  Chartists  against  the  attitude  of  the 
Established,  and  other  churches  were  not  confined  to  press 
or  platform  denunciation.  During  the  severe  government 
prosecutions  of  1839,  when  the  Chartists  found  their  right  of 
public  meeting  infringed  upon,  they  adopted  the  method  of 
assembling  on  the  Sabbath  and  attending  the  parish  churches 
in  a  body  for  the  double  purpose  of  displaying  their  num- 
bers ''  and  of  registering  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  position 
assumed  by  the  church. 

In  the  midsummer  of  1839  this  procedure  seems  to 
have  been  especially  popular.  In  July  of  that  year  the 
Chartists  at  Newcastle  "  went  in  a  body  and  filled  St. 
Nicholas  church  during  divine  service,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  the  regular  attendance."  *  On  August  4th  a  body 
"  estimated  at  1,500  formed  in  procession  and  made  their 
way  to  Stockport  church;  and  immediately  on  the  doors 
being  opened,  took  complete  possession  of  the  edifice."  * 
On  the  same  day  about  4,000  visited  the  church  at  Black- 
bum.°  The  next  Sunday  at  Bolton,  "  Having  met  in  the 
New  Marketplace,  to  the  number  of  3,000  or  4,000,  at  an 
early  hour,   they  proceeded  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,   in 

^  Notes  to  the  People,  vol.  i,  p.  133;  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  371. 
'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  149. 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xii,  p.  301. 

*  A  Sermon  Preached  at  the  Parish  Church,  Blackburn,  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 4th,  1839,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Whittaker,  D.  D.,  p.  13. 
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processional  order,  six  abreast,  and  in  a  few  minutes  com- 
pletely filled  the  church."  ^  About  500  men  in  the  same 
way  on  that  day  went  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.^  On  August 
i8th  Pastor  Close  preached  to  the  Chartists  at  Cheltenham  ° 
and  on  the  next  Sunday  addressed  the  Female  Chartists  of 
the  same  place.'  On  November  17th  Rev.  Evan  Jenkins  of 
Dowlais  received  a  similar  visit.  These  visits  were  only  a 
few  of  the  actual  number  made;  for  the  idea,  as  Disraeli 
said,  had  much  affected  the  imagination  of  the  multitude.' 

The  Chartists  usually  gave  previous  intimation  to  the 
clergy  of  their  intention,"  recommending  them  to  preach 
from  such  texts  as,  "  The  husband-man  that  laboureth  shall 
be  the  first  partaker  of  the  fruits,"  "  He  who  will  not  work 
shall  not  eat,"  etc.'     The  clergy  however 

'  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xii,  p.  301.  2  /j,^_ 

'  'Close,  A  Sermon  Addressed  to  the  Chartists  of  Cheltenham. 

*  Close,  A  Sermon  Addressed  to  the  Female  Chartists  of  Cheltenham. 
Rev.  Francis  Close  was  one  of  the  leading  Evangelicals  of  that  period. 
An  historian  of  that  party,  in  speaking  of  him,  says :  "  The  latter 
ranked  with  Stowell  and  McNeile  as  one  of  the  orators  of  the  party, 
and  he  ruled  Cheltenham  from  his  pulpit  throne  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  wits  described  it  as  "  a  Close  borough '.  He  fought  the  local  magis- 
trates and  stopped  the  races.  No  meeting  could  be  held  without  his 
permission.  '  He  was  the  Pope  of  Cheltenham,'  said  The  Times,  '  with 
pontifical  prerogatives  from  which  the  temporal  had  not  been  severed. 
In  the  bosoms  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  householders  his  social 
decrees  were  accepted  without  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  oppo- 
sition. If  a  popular  preacher  is  to  be  presented  with  a  scepter,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  none  could  have  held  it  more  judiciously  or  more 
uprightly '."  Balleine,  G.  R.,  A  History  of  the  Evangelical  Party  (Lon- 
don, 1908),  p.  205.  The  two  sermons  mentioned  here  were  both  strong 
denunciations  of  Chartism  and  called  forth  in  reply  two  editorial  lead- 
ers in  the  Chartist  Circular.     Vide  vol.  i,  pp.  193,  205. 

°  Disraeli,  Sybil,  p.  375. 

"  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  IS3 ;  Whittaker,  op.  cit.,  p.  13 ;  Close,  Female 
Chartists,  p.  I. 

''  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 
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chose  rather  to  preach  upon  passive  obedience,  and  the  folly 
of  looking  to  the  things  of  this  life;  a  doctrine  which  only 
served  to  exasperate  their  hearers,  who  could  not  always  be 
restrained  from  expressing  their  indignant  feelings  at  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  men  who  could  preach  this  doctrine,  while 
they  were  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury.^ 

On  one  occasion 

one  clergyman  so  far  forgot  discretion  and  good  feeling  as  to 
display  his  wit  in  taking  for  his  text,  "  My  house  shall  be  called 
the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves." 
The  Chartists  quitted  the  church  in  a  body  upon  its  announce- 
ment; and  thus  far  he  triumphed;  but  he  lost  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  addressing  to  them  what  might  have  benefited 
their  souls.^ 

An  excellent  example  of  the  sermons  preached  is  the 
discourse  of  Dr.  Whittaker  to  the  Chartists  at  Blackburn. 
The  latter  requested  that  he  preach  from  the  first  two  verses 
of  James  v,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich,  weep  and  howl  for  your 
miseries  that  are  coming  upon  you.  Your  riches  are  cor- 
rupted, and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten."  The  clergy- 
man complied  with  their  request,  and  while  admitting  that 
these  words  might  have  fitted  the  old  Romans,  asserted  that 
to  apply  them  to  the  modern  rich  would  be  "  the  height  of  in- 
justice and  the  grossest  falsehood"  and  an  "act  of  flagrant 
false  witness."  Especially  would  this  accusation  be  untrue 
of  England,  a  land  "  governed  by  equal  laws,  where  civil 
rights  and  public  guarantees  of  liberty  are  secured  too  firmly 
to  be  shaken  except  by  those  who  enjoy  their  benefit."  ^ 
Then,  leaving  the  text,  he  exhorted  the  people  to  "  meekness 

1  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 

'  Christian  Observer,  1839,  p.  574. 

'  Whittaker,  op.  cit.,  p.  g. 
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and  endurance  "  and  to  submission  and  obedience  to  the 
powers  that  be,  using  Romans  xiii,  1-7  and  I  Peter  ii,  13-17 
to  bolster  up  his  contentions.  Then  followed  the  usual 
tirade  against  Chartism  and  the  customary  confusion  be- 
tween it  and  infidelity,  and  it  and  socialism. 

The  clergy  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions  as  well 
as  the  Chartists.  Whittaker  coolly  told  a  crowd  of  4,000 
that  there  were  only  100  Chartists  amongst  them,  the  rest 
being  simply  a  promiscuous  crowd  attracted  by  the  public 
method  thus  used  to  gain  notoriety.^  Close,  in  his  sermon, 
said  that  this  mode  of  approach  to  the  house  of  God  was 
"  particularly  offensive  to  the  Almighty."  ^  "  Nothing," 
said  he,  "  is  more  calculated  to  raise  the  country  against 
them  or  to  awaken  the  feelings  of  any  man  who  has  any 
regard  for  religious  decency."  '  The  Christian  Observer 
called  it  a  "  mockery  of  divine  worship  "  and  a  proceeding 
obviously  offensive  to  all  classes  of  the  community.'  It 
maintained  that  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  the  Chartists  had  as 
much  right  to  go  to  church  as  other  people  if  they  proceeded 
thither  in  an  orderly  manner.  To  allow  "  peaceful  and 
devout  worshippers  to  be  put  to  flight  by  a  revolutionary 
mob  "  was  to  obscure  true  liberty  in  technical  phrases.' 

Although  the  Chartists  listened  in  many  cases  submissively 
enough  to  the  abuses  heaped  upon  them,  for  which  in  a 
measure  they  had  themselves  to  blame,  having  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  receive  them,  disturbances  ensued  quite 
often  °  and  arrests  became  so  frequent  that  a  defense  fund 

^  Whittaker,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

'  Sermon  to  the  Chartists,  p.  18. 

'  Close,  Female  Chartists,  p.  22. 

*  Christian  Observer,  1839,  p.  573. 

°  Ibid.,  p.  573.    For  anti-Chartist  sermons,  vide  infra,  p.  60  et  seq. 

•  Chartists  tried  to  break  up  the  meetings  of  Rev.  Norman  McLeod. 
McLeod,  Life  of  Norman  McLeod  (Toronto,  1876),  p.  84. 
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was  organized,  and  collectors  were  appointed  in  different 
towns  to  raise  subscriptions  for  the  purpose/ 

One  of  the  most  serious  disturbances  of  this  nature  oc- 
curred at  Norwich  in  November  1841  at  the  dedication  of 
a  new  church.  The  Chartists,  thinking  this  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  turn-out,  paraded  the  streets  with  a  band 
and  many  banners  and  proceeded  to  the  church,  which  they 
intended  to  fill  to  the  exclusion  of  every  one  else.  The 
police,  however,  prevented  this,  but  left  the  Chartists  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  other  people  who  desired  entrance. 
When  the  bishop  arrived  he  had  to  be  literally  conveyed 
into  the  churchyard  in  the  center  of  a  body  of  police.  Dur- 
ing the  preaching  service  the  Chartist  band  played  outside 
on  the  road  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  within.  "  Once 
or  twice,  the  door  being  opened  with  a  noise,  the  whole 
congregation  rose  in  alarm  for  some  minutes  during  the 
service."  While  the  sermon  was  being  preached  four  of 
the  Chartists  were  taken  into  custody,  a  rescue  was  at- 
tempted and  during  a  sharp  riot  in  which  several  of  the 
police  were  severely  injured,  one  regained  his  freedom. 
During  the  consecration  exercises,  Hewitt,  a  prominent 
Chartist  of  that  region,  came  up  at  the  head  of  a  band 
playing  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  and,  making  a  halt  in 
front  of  the  church,  played  "  Old  Hundredth."  The  mayor 
and  superintendent  of  police  having  apprehended  Hewitt,  a 
general  rush  took  place  in  which  three  more  Chartists  were 
handcuffed  and  driven  to  the  station  house,  the  crowd  fol- 
lowing and  threatening  to  pull  down  the  prison.  The 
prisoners  were  heavily  fined  and,  in  default  of  payment,  com- 
mitted to  prison  at  hard  labor.  Hewitt  was  bound  over  to 
take  his  trial  at  the  sessions.^ 

1  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 

^  Anti-Socialist  Gazette,  no.  3,  p.  36,  Dec.  1841. 
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The  Chartists,  of  course,  did  not  confine  their  operations 
entirely  to  the  churches.  Frequently  they  succeeded  in 
monopolizing  puWic  meetings  by  electing  their  own  chair- 
man and  diverting  the  assemblies  from  their  original  pur- 
pose. In  particular  they  proved  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  Leaguers,  whose  meetings  were  time  and 
time  again  broken  up  by  the  Chartists.  Their  procedure 
was  either  to  elect  a  chairman  and  occupy  the  time  with 
their  own  speakers  or  else  offer  an  amendment  to  the  free- 
trade  resolution  in  favor  of  the  Charter.^ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  instances  of  this  practice 
occurred  in  December  1839  at  Carlisle.  A  meeting  was 
called  at  the  Coffee  House  by  some  of  the  leading  clergy 
and  evangelical  gentlemen, 

the  object  of  which  was  a  "  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath." 
Previous  to  the  hour  appointed  the  room  was  crowded  with 
Chartists,  and  the  original  proposers  of  the  meeting  were  hardly 
able  to  obtain  a  standing  place.  Nevertheless  they  com- 
menced business  by  moving  that  Mr.  Graham  of  Edmund- 
castle  be  called  to  the  chair.  This  was  met  by  an  amendment 
that  Hall,  one  of  their  own  body  and  keeper  of  a  pothouse  in 
Butchergate,  be  elected  chairman,  which  was  carried  by  ac- 
clamation. The  gentlemen  now  endeavored  to  retreat,  but  their 
escape  was  prevented,  by  a  crowd  of  Chartists  on  every  side, 
and  they  were  ultimately  prevailed  upon  to  remain  by  an  as- 
surance from  the  chairman  that  order  would  be  preserved,  and 
every  one  should  have  a  fair  and  patient  hearing.  So,  indeed, 
they  had — the  evangelicals  made  their  speeches,  and  Dr.  Taylor 
replied  in  a  strain  of  irony  and  abuse,  full  of  that  Chartist  elo- 
quence for  which  he  is  so  remarkable.  Then  Julian  Hardy 
and  Cardo,  and  other  members  of  the  convention  made  their 
speeches,  and  carried  two  resolutions,  directly  opposed  to  the 

'  Prentice,  History  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  vol.  i,  p.  192;^ 
Memoranda  of  the  Chartist  Agitation  in  Dundee,  p.  28;  Gammage^ 
op.  cit-  p.  102. 
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purpose  for  which  the  meeting  was  convened.  They  then 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  for  their  kindness 
in  procuring  the  use  of  the  room ;  saying  that  they  had  always 
before  been  unsuccessful  in  their  application  for  it;  and  con- 
cluded by  making  a  subscription  for  the  patriot  Frost,  as  they 
styled  him.^ 

As  a  means  of  advertisement  this  method  was  undoubt- 
edly a  success.  As  a  means  of  protest  it  may  have  accom- 
plished something,  but  in  the  actual  promotion  of  the  cause 
of  the  People's  Charter  it  is  probable  that  these  interruptions 
did  more  harm  than  good,  arousing  and  strengthening,  as 
they  did,  the  prejudices  of  large  numbers  of  people. 

'  The  Chartist  Correspondence,  p.  8. 


CHAPTER  II 

Chartist  Substitutions  for  the  Prevailing 
Christianity 

I.  christian  chartist  churches 

Of  all  the  methods  used  by  the  Chartists  to  identify  their 
movement  with  Christianity  there  was  none  more  striking 
than  the  organization  of  the  "  Christian  Chartist  Churches." 
Disgusted  with  both  the  State  and  Dissenting  churches  for 
the  lack  of  sympathy  evinced  by  them  toward  their  cause 
and  convinced  that  neither  was  representing  the  true  primi- 
tive Christianity  as  taught  by  Christ,  they  attempted  to  fill 
the  gap;  and,  following  the  example  of  many  before  and 
since  under  similar  circumstances,  they  started  churches 
of  their  own. 

At  least  three  influences  were  at  work  upon  the  Chartists 
to  induce  them  to  organize  these  churches.  In  the  first 
place  there  was  the  desire  to  draw  the  people  away  from 
the  influence  of  the  old  churches,  which  were  rightly  judged 
to  be  hostile  to  their  projects.  "  Were  the  Chartists  to  do 
this,"  said  the  Circular  in  regard  to  the  founding  of  inde- 
pendent churches,  "  ecclesiastical  tyranny  would  soon  die  a 
natural  death,  and  clerical  domination  be  banished  from 
our  land.  One  great  obstacle  to  the  onward  progress  of  the 
present  movement  would  thus  be  put  out  of  the  way."  ^ 
In  the  second  place  there  was  the  wish  to  repudiate  and  dis- 
prove by  some  active  move  on  their  part  the  "  ecclesiastical 

'  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  p.  129. 
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bellowing  about  Chartist  infidelity."  ^  Lastly  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  sincere  longing  to  get  back  to  fundamental 
principles  and  practices.^ 

These  churches,  or,  as  Stephens  calls  them,  "  politico- 
religious  societies,"  *  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise  in  Scot- 
land in  the  spring  of  1840,*  perhaps  at  the  suggestion,^  at 
any  rate  with  the  enthusiastic  backing"  of  the  Chartist 
Circular,  the  official  publication  of  the  Scotch  Chartists/ 
This  publication  in  its  number  for  May  2,  1840,  prints  an 
extract  from  the  first  Chartist  sermon  preached  in  Scotland, 
the  text  being  taken  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  Be- 
ware of  false  prophets,"  etc.  The  idea  evidently  appealed 
to  the  people,  for  its  success  was  instantaneous.  In 
August,  1840,  the  same  paper  announced  enthusiastically ' 
that  "  they  have  now  planted  their  humble  places  of  worship 
in  almost  every  corner  of  the  land  ",  while  a  year  later 
Stephens  with  a  little  more  conservatism  testified  to  their 
increase. 

What  is  most  worthy  of  remark  in  the  establishment  of 
these  new  religious  societies  [said  he],  is  that  they  have 
sprung  up  here  and  there  from  Scotland  down  to  the 
South  of  England,  in  the  absence  of  any  previously  ar- 
ranged plan  for  their  formation,  and  without  the  assistance 
of  any  missionary  or  proselyte-maker  acting  as  the  agent  of 
some  distant  "  parent  society."  They  are  not  "  branches " 
or  "  auxiliaries  "  worked  from  a  center  but  separate  fellow- 

■>  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  p.  197. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  222 ;  Solly,  lames  Woodford,  vol.  ii,  pp.  89  et  set}. 

3  The  People's  Magazine,  May,  1841,  pp.  IS9  et  «9- 

*  Chart.  Cir.,  vol.  i,  p.  129. 
"Ibid.,  p.  no. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  no,  129,  197,  222,  226,  374. 
'  Ibid.,  Introduction. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  197. 
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ships  of  the  weighty  and  strong-minded  people,  who  now 
begin  in  good  earnest  to  ask  what  is  the  will  of  God  in  these 
things  that  belong  as  well  to  their  earthly  as  to  their  heavenly 
weal.^ 

Following  the  successful  operation  of  many  of  these  churches 
in  Scotland  the  idea  was  taken  up  in  England  where  it  was 
probably  introduced  by  Arthur  O'Neill,^  a  member  of  the 
first  Central  Committee  of  Scotland/  who  established  in 
Birmingham  the  most  famous  of  the  Christian  Chartist 
Churches,*  and  also  preached  in  many  others.^ 

The  services  were  held  in  private  houses,  schools,  public 
halls, — any  place  where  a  group  of  people  could  gather. 
In  West  Bromwich,  England,  one  of  the  iron  masters  him- 
self lent  O'Neill  a  large  room."  In  these  places  lay  preach- 
ers, chosen  from  amongst  the  local  societies,  or  Chartist 
"  missionaries,"  absolutely  without  pay,  held  forth  on 
politico-religious  subjects '  and  administered  the  rites  of 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  and,  in  Scotland,  marriage.' 
The  usual  method  of  procedure  was  to  pick  out  some  ap- 
propriate text  from  the  Bible  after  the  manner  of  a  sermon, 
and  with  that  as  a  starting  point  launch  into  a  discussion 
of  political  and  economic  problems  attempting  to  find 
the  solution  in  the  teachings  of  Christianity.*     According 

'  The  People's  Magazine,  p.  159. 

'  Solly,  James  Woodford,  vol.  ii,  p.  89. 

'  Chart.  Cir.,  preface. 

*  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  196;  Solly,  op.  cit.,  pp.  89  et  seq.;  Solly,  These 
Eighty  Years,  vol.  ii,  p.  222. 

^  Parliamentary  Reports,  1843,  vol.  xiii,  Report  of  the  Midland  Min- 
ing Commission,  paragraphs  608  et  seq. 

*  Report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Commission,  par.  608. 
'  The  People's  Magazine,  pp.  159,  160. 

°  Chart.  Cir.,  pp.  no,  222,  226,  374. 

*  Midland  Mining  Commission,  par.  610. 
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to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Slater,  a  Wesleyan  minister  who 
calls  the  mild-mannered  and  earnest  O'Neill  "  the  wretch  "/ 
the  latter  introduced  into  his  sermon  "  tinmeasured  abuse 
of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Constitution,  about  the  public  ex- 
penditure, and  complete  radical  doctrines  of  all  kinds."  * 
The  Chartists  had  their  own  hymnbooks  which  they  used 
at  these  services.^ 

The  congregations  were,  of  course,  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  workingmen,*  who  were,  in  Birmingham,  largely 
Baptist  and  Methodist.*  The  English  operatives  and  col- 
liers, when  they  were  anything,  were  mostly  members  of 
these  two  denominations  and  it  was  principally  from  them 
that  the  membership  of  the  Chartist  Churches  was  recruited. 
This  may  explain  to  some  extent  the  hostility  of  the 
Methodists. 

Both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  combined  to  condemn 
these  attempts  to  return  to  primitive  Christianity,'  or,  to 
put  it  in  their  language,  an  attempt  to  set  up  "  pretended 
churches,  and  proceeding  to  dispense  pretended  sacraments, 
on  the  ground  of  a  political  creed."  *  The  opposition  was 
4ue  partially  to  loss  of  membership,  but,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  State  Church,  also  to  a  conflict  in  theory  of  or- 
ganization and  polity,  a  church  depending  entirely  upon 
lay  preachers  being  hardly  likely  to  commend  itself  to  a 

1  Midland  Mining  Commission,  par.  479. 

'  Ibid.,  par.  608. 

'  The  People's  Magazine,  May,  1841,  p.  159. 

*  Solly,  James  Woodford,  vol.  ii,  p.  90. 

"Mid.  Min.  Com.,  par.  608  et  seq.;  English  Review,  vol.  i,  p.  70; 
Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  v,  p.  737;  British  Critic,  vol.  xxvii,  pp. 
,340,  341- 

•  Marshall,  The  Duty  of  Attempting  to  Reconcile  the  Unenfranchised 
Tvith  the  Enfranchised  Class,  p.  12. 
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priesthood  claiming  an  uninterrupted  succession  from  the 
Apostles.^ 

Yet  these  same  critics  admitted  the  success  of  the  Chart- 
ist Churches,  although  seeking  to  explain  it  by  the  reli- 
gious rather  than  the  political  element  in  their  activities.^ 
Mr.  Slater  testified  that  at  West  Bromwich  the  Chartists 
had  a  large  room  "  which  used  to  be  crowded  to  suffocation 
every  Sabbath  afternoon  from  half -past  two  to  a  quarter 
past  four."  ^  In  Birmingham  by  the  assiduous  pursuit 
of  all  Christian  duties  the  Chartist  Church  was  able  to 
live  down  so  far  the  obloquy  of  its  origin  even  among  the 
wealthy  classes  as  actually  to  obtain  contributions  from  them 
for  its  work.* 

II.    EDUCATION 

If  the  Chartists  were  dissatisfied  with  the  social  program 
of  the  churches  in  England  their  criticism  was  not  of  a 
merely  negative  character.  To  take  the  place  of  what  they 
considered  the  neglect  of  the  church  they  formulated  a  more 
or  less  distinct  plan  for  intellectual  and  social  betterment. 
In  this  program  the  education  of  the  masses  occupied  the 
foremost  place.  According  to  Lovett  the  aim  of  Chartism 
was  "  to  purify  the  heart  and  rectify  the  conduct  of  all,  by 
knowledge,  morality,  and  love  of  freedom."  °  While  the 
churches  in  England  were  squabbling  as  to  who  should  con- 
trol education,  the  Chartists  stood  out  unequivocally  for 
secular  education.*     The  Chartists  instinctively  felt  that  the 

'  Chart.  Cir.,  vol.  i,  pp.  374,  222. 

'  English  Review,  vol.  i,  p.  70;  Mid.  Min.  Com.,  par.  608  et  seq. 

'  Mid.  Min.  Com.,  par.  608. 

*  Solly,  James  Woodford,  vol.  ii,  p.  90 ;  Solly,  These  Eighty  Years, 
vol.  i,  p.  383. 

'  Lovett  and  Collins,  Chartism,  Introduction,  p.  9. 
'  Weekly  Adviser,  vol.  i,  p.  2 ;  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  p.  72 ;  Lovett, 
Life  and  Struggles,  pp.  141,  14s,  326. 
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churches  were  more  interested  in  the  brand  of  religion  that 
was  to  be  imparted  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
than  either  the  quality  of  the  instruction  or  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  knowledge.^  Even  such  a  representative  paper 
as  The  Chairtist  Circular,  which  is  pervaded  with  a  decidedly 
Christian  tone,  bitterly  denounces  the  education  in  vogue. 

There  is  no  tyranny  so  paralyzing  to  the  public  mind  [it  says] , 
as  the  despotism  of  priestcraft.  Wherever  an  established 
priesthood  has  existed,  the  people  have  been  mentally  and  poli- 
tically enslaved;  and,  if  philosophy  at  any  time  has  triumphed 
over  superstition  it  was  after  long  and  bitter  struggle  with 
bigotry,  intolerance,  and  selfishness  of  ignorant  priests.  If  you 
read  the  history  of  priestcraft  in  the  dark  ages,  you  will  re- 
spond to  my  opinions.  Priests  have  never  encouraged  the 
people  to  study  the  truths  of  natural  philosophy,  or  political 
science ;  nor  have  they  taught  them  to  understand  and  demand 
their  civil,  religious  and  natural  rights.^ 

The  English  working  class  became  first  thoroughly 
aroused  on  the  subject  of  education  about  1830  when  the 
agitation  for  an  "  Unstamped  Press  "  became  loud  and  per- 
sistent.' In  this  fight  to  remove  the  "  tax  on  knowledge," 
as  it  was  called,  Henry  Hetherington  and  John  Cleave  took 
the  leading  part,*  while  their  efforts  were  ably  seconded 
by  such  men  as  James  Watson,  William  Lovett,  and  Bron- 
terre  O'Brien.  The  connection  of  the  unstamped  press 
fight  with  the  Chartist  movement  is  easy  to  trace.  It  was 
Hetherington,  Cleave,  Watson  and  Lovett  who  were  later 
the  heart  and  soul  first  of  "  The  National  Union  of  the 

1  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

'  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  p.  72 ;  also  pp.  39,  40,  59 ;  Kingsley,  Alton 
Locke,  p.  47. 
'  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  pp.  54  et  seq. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  54,  91. 
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Working  Classes  and  Others "/  then  of  "  The  London 
Working  Men's  Association,"  which  fathered  the  Charter. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  six  men  appointed  to 
represent  the  Working  Men's  Association  in  drawing  up  the 
Charter,  three  of  them — Hetherington,  Watson  and  Cleave 
— had  suffered  imprisonment  more  than  once  in  the  cause 
of  an  untaxed  press."  Of  the  other  three,  Lovett  was  then 
prominently  active,  Moore  later  defended  the  same  proposi- 
tion,* while  Vincent  was  still  too  young  to  be  conspicuous. 
Lovett  was  actually  engaged  in  educational  efforts  as 
early  as  1829,  when  he  drew  up  a  "  petition  for  the  opening 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  other  exhibitions  of  Art  and 
Nature,  on  Sundays."  *  In  183 1  the  National  Union  of  the 
Working  Classes  and  Others,  which  stood  for  universal 
manhood  suffrage,  did  valiant  service  for  the  unstamped 
press,  convinced  as  it  was  that  "  the  wide  spread  poverty,  the 
drunkenness,  vices,  and  crimes  of  society  were  clearly  traced 
to  the  absence  of  mental  and  moral  light."  °  The  London 
Workingmen's  Association,  founded  in  1836,  which  launched 
the  People's  Charter,  had  also  as  its  objects: 

To  devise  every  possible  means,  and  to  use  every  exertion, 
to  remove  those  cruel  laws  that  prevent  the  free  circulation  of 
thought  through  the  medium  of  a  cheap  and  honest  press. 

To  promote  by  all  available  means  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation  and  the  extirpation  of  those  systems  which 
tend  to  future  slavery. 

To  form  a  library  of  reference  and  useful  information,  etc.* 

1  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  68  et  seq. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  57.  ' 

'/6id.,  p.  134. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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The  connection  between  education  and  Chartism  prior 
to  1838  is  thus  clearly  seen.  But  even  in  the  heat  of  the 
Chartist  agitation  the  educational  side  was  not  forgotten. 
It  was  continually  kept  in  mind  by  the  little  group  of 
London  agitators  and  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  in  many 
sections.  The  Weekly  Adviser  pledges  itself  to  "  advocate 
the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  education  on  purely 
secular  grounds."  ^  The  Reformer  says  that  "  Popular  edu- 
cation will  occupy  a  large  share  of  our  attention  ",^  while 
the  Chartist  Circular  strongly  urges  upon  the  Scotch  Chart- 
ists the  advisability  of  forming  schools.'  Feargus 
O'Connor,  who  could  not  bear  to  see  anything  prosper  which 
he  did  not  originate  and  who  represented  the  worst  element 
of  the  movement,  dubbed  the  educational  efforts  of  Lovett 
and  his  friends  "  knowledge  Chartism "  and  through  his 
great  influence  was  able  to  do  them  much  harm.* 

While  imprisoned  in  Warwick  Gaol,  Lovett  occupied  him- 
self with  writing  a  little  work  entitled  Chartism,  or  a  New 
Organization  of  the  People,  which  was  published  under 
the  joint  names  of  Lovett  and  Collins  when  they  were  re- 
leased.    In  the  words  of  Lovett : 

The  chief  object  of  this  work  was  to  induce  the  Chartists  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  form  themselves  into  a  National  As- 
sociation for  the  erection  of  halls  and  schools  of  various  kinds 
for  the  purpose  of  education — for  the  establishment  of  li- 
braries ;  the  printing  of  tracts ;  and  the  sending  out  of  mission- 
aries ;  with  the  view  of  forming  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  the  Charter,  and  thus  better 

'  Weekly  Adviser,  wl.  i,  p.  2. 

^  The  Reformer,  p.  i. 

°  Chartist  Circular,  p.  40. 

*  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  250,  251 ;  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  196. 
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preparing  the  people  for  the  exercise  of  the  political  rights 
we  are  contending  for.^ 

Lovett  had  figured  out  that  if  each  person  who  signed 
the  National  Petition  would  contribute  even  less  than 
a  penny  a  week,  in  one  year  eighty  schools  at  £3,000 
each  could  be  erected,  equipped  with  playground,  pleas- 
ure gardens,  museums,  laboratories,  workshops  and  baths, 
where  lectures,  readings,  discussions,  musical  entertain- 
ments and  dances  could  be  held;  710  circulating 
libraries  at  £20  each  started;  4  missionaries  at  £200  per 
annum  employed  and  20,000  tracts  per  week  distributed.^ 
Not  a  mere  cultivation  of  the  intellect  but  a  "  judicious  de- 
velopment of  all  their  qualities  "  *  was  the  object  sought. 
The  publication  of  Chartism  was  shortly  followed  by 
an  address  "  To  the  Political  and  Social  Reformers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  signed  by  eighty-one  of  the 
leading  radicals  of  Great  Britain,  including  Collins, 
Hetherington,  Cleave  and  Mitchell  of  London,  urging  the 
formation  of  a  "  National  Association  of  the  United  King- 
dom "  *  to  carry  out  the  projects  embraced  in  the  pamphlet 
of  Lovett  and  Collins.  "  There  was  in  this  plan,"  says 
Gammage,  "  all  the  elements  of  the  people's  regeneration, 
supposing  it  to  be  faithfully  and  honestly  carried  out."  ° 

Although  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  oi  the  pro- 
moters to  oppose  associations  already  formed,"  the  iproject 
met  the  bitterest  opposition  from  O'C'Onnor''  and  made 
but  little  headway  in  the  provinces.  It  led  in  London, 
however,  to  the  formation  of  a  body  known  as  "  The  Lon- 
don Members  of  the  National  Association,"  the  first  two 

I 

I   ■ 

1  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  236.  2  ii,iii_^  p.  249,  250. 

3  Ihid.,  p.  143.  *  Ihid.,  pp.  232,  236,  249. 

^  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  196.  ^  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  248. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  251,  255. 
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secretaries  of  which  were  Henry  Hetherington  and  Charles 
Westerton.  A  weekly  periodical,  The  National  Association 
Gazette,  was  issued  by  the  society  ^  while  in  1842  a  building 
was  rented,  in  which  a  library  was  installed,  courses  of  lec- 
tures were  delivered,  music  and  dancing  classes  organized 
and  in  1843  a  Sunday  School  started.^  A  day  school  was 
finally  established  in  1848  through  the  generosity  of  a 
friend.^ 

The  Chartists  put  themselves  officially  on  record  in  185 1 
when  in  the  convention  of  that  year  they  carried  a  pro- 
position which  "  laid  down  the  principle  of  national,  secular, 
gratuitous,  compulsory  education."  * 

Important  as  was  the  work  of  the  London  radicals  in  the 
field  of  education,  it  was  not  to  be  compared  in  extent  to  the 
salutary  effect  on  the  intellectual  life  of  the  English  pro- 
letariat of  the  great  number  of  cheap  Chartist  periodicals 
which  sprang  up  all  over  England  during  these  years,  the 
literary  standard  of  which,  everything  considered,  was  re- 
markably high.  It  should  also'  be  noticed  here  that  Joseph 
Barker  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Barker's  Library  of 
three  hundred  volumes  on  religious,  political  and  ethical 
subjects,  which  were  up  to  that  time  the  cheapest  collec- 
tion ever  published.  Indeed  he  is  credited  with  being  the 
originator  of  cheap  literature  in  England.^  Nor  is  the  work 
on  the  lecture  platform  of  W.  J.  Fox,  Thomas  Cooper, 
William  Lovett,  Henry  Vincent,  Robert  Lowery  and  many 
others,  covering  a  long  period  of  years,  tO'  be  forgotten.  The 
purely  educational  effect  of  this  alone  was  considerable. 

1  Lovett,  op.  £it.,  p.  259. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  287,  288. 

^Ibid.,  p.  334. 

*Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  371. 

^  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  iii,  pp.  205  et  seq.  This 
may  be  true  of  nineteenth-century  literature,  but  Wesley  was  a  pioneer 
in  this  field)  of  the  eighteenth.    New  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  i,  p.  220. 
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III.    TEMPERANCE  AND  TEETOTALISM 

Chartism  ought  not  to  be  considered  entirely  as  a  political 
movement ;  it  contained  too  many  elements  which  looked  to 
the  moral  regeneration  of  the  working  classes.  Next  in 
importance  to  its  educational  phase  must  be  reckoned  its 
endeavor  to  inculcate  habits  of  temperance  and  even  tee- 
totalism. 

At  least  three  motives  contributed  to  bring  the  question 
of  temperance  to  the  front.  There  was  in  the  first  place  an 
earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
working  class  to  rescue  their  followers  from  the  demoraliz- 
ing effects  on  health  and  morals  of  a  habit  whose  influence 
could  be  only  too  plainly  seen.^  The  time  and  energy  con- 
sumed and  the  money  wasted  in  drink  were  a  decided  im- 
pediment to  an  efficient  agitation  for  political  rights/  while 
the  ignorance  and  crime  engendered  by  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  gave  some  ground  for  the  accusation  so  often  made, 
that  the  lower  classes  were  unprepared  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  Last  of  all  the  Chartists  believed  that  not  only 
did  drink  help  to  enslave  them  politically  by  debasing  them 
morally,  but  that  the  excise  duties  on  liquor  and  tobacco 
actually  furnished  sinews  of  war  to  their  oppressors.*  The 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  treasury  which  would  result  from 
abstinence  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  from  excisable 
articles  would  in  the  minds  of  many  Chartists  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  "  bring  the  misrule  of  our  government  to  an 
end."  *  "  We  shall  never  get  our  rights,"  says  Devildust, 
whom  Disraeli  pictures  as  an  especially  keen  Chartist  of  the 
ranks,  "  till  we  leave  off  consuming  excisable  articles."  ^ 

*  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  pp.  57,  95 ;  Eng.  Chart.  Cir.,  pp.  6,  23,  35, 
etc.;  Alton  Locke,  p.  84. 

*  Eng.  Chart.  Cir.,  pp.  35,  46. 
3  Ibid.,  pp.  6,  35,  40,  42,  etc. 

*  Reformer's  Almanac,  p.  238.  "  Disraeli,  Sybil,  p.  115. 
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Vincent,  the  Chartist  whose  name  above  all  others  is 
connected  with  the  temperance  agitation,  sums  the  whole 
matter  up  when  he  concludes  his  "Address  to  the  Working 
Man  "  with  the  following  words: 

By  adopting  this  course,  the  habits  of  the  people  will  be  at 
once  changed.  New  hopes  and  new  desires  will  be  awakened 
in  the  breasts  of  millions — intellect  will  start  forth  to  dispute 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  our  corrupt  rulers — the  poorest 
man  will  derive  solid  benefit — myriads  of  wives  and  children 
will  be  better  housed,  fed,  and  clad — the  people  will  become 
too  proud  to  wear  the  degraded  livery  of  a  policeman,  or  to 
enlist  as  soldiers,  to  murder  at  the  bidding  of  an  aristocrat 
their  unoffending  brothers  for  a  shilling  a  day — our  rulers 
will  be  deprived  of  an  immense  revenue — and,  to  crown  all, 
no  government  can  long  withstand  the  just  claims  of  a  people 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  conquer  their  own  vices.^ 

In  its  connection  with  Chartism  the  agitation  for  temper- 
ance, like  that  for  education,  traces  its  beginnings  to  the 
Working  Men's  Association  of  London.  As  early  as  1829 
Lovett  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  temperance.^ 
When  the  London  Working  Men's  Association  was  formed 
a  few  years  later  they  sought  "  to  make  the  principles  of 
democracy  as  respectable  in  practice  as  they  are  just  in 
theory,  by  excluding  the  drunken  and  immoral  "  *  and  those 
who  "  drown  their  intellect  amid  the  drunkenness  of  the 
pot  house."  *  And  lest  the  members  might  succumb  to 
temptation  they  avoided  holding  their  meetings  at  public 
houses  because  "  habit  and  associations  are  too  often  formed 
at  those  places  which  mar  the  domestic  happiness,  and  de- 

'  English  Chartist  Circular,  p.  35. 
'  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  p.  57. 
'  /did. ,  p.  94. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  95. 
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atroy  the  political  usefulness  of  the  millions."  ^  If  no  better 
place  offered  they  were  to  meet  at  one  another's  houses.^ 
Still  later  one  reason  given  for  the  founding  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  *  was.  the  establishment 
of  public  halls  where  the  workingmen  "  might  be  taken  out 
of  the  contaminating  influence  of  public-houses  and  beer- 
shops^ — places  where  many  of  their  meetings  are  still  held, 
in  which  their  passions  are  inflamed,  their  reasons  drowned, 
their  families  pauperized,  and  themselves  socially  degraded 
and  politically  enslaved."  *  The  same  group  who  fig- 
ured so  prominently  in  educational  efiforts  —  Hether- 
ington,  Cleave,  Lovett  and  Watson  —  in  January,  1840, 
established  The  English  Chartist  Circular  and  Temperance 
Advocate  for  England  and  Wales,  which  was  edited  by 
James  Harris  and  served  as  the  official  organ  for  the  Chart- 
ist Teetotal  Societies. 

Vincent,  who  was  perhaps  the  greatest  orator  which  the 
Chartist  movement  produced,^  had  during  his  imprisonment 
become  convinced  that  teetotalism  was  the  prime  reqmsite 
for  success  in  obtaining  the  Charter.  Upon  his  release  in 
January,  1841,  he  issued"  an  Address  to  the  Workingmen 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  which  he  called  upon 
them  to  adopt  the  Teetotal  Pledge  and  "  tO'  form  themselves 
into  Chartist  Teetotal  Societies  in  every  city,  town  and 
village."  ^  The  address  was  signed  by  many  of  the  most 
prominent  Chartists  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Vincent 
followed  it  up  by  lecture  tours  and  public  propaganda  of 

1  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  65.  '  Ibid.,  p.  96. 

'  Ihid.,  pp.  248  et  seq. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  254. 

^  Gamtnage,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  Iviii,  p.  359. 

'  English  Chartist  Circular,  p.  35. 
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all  kinds.  In  this  he  was  ably  aided  by  Thomas  Cooper/ 
Rev.  William  Hill,  Joseph  Barker  ^  and  others,  and  by  such 
Chartist  publications  as  the  English  Chartist  Circular,  the 
Chartist  Circular  (Scotch),*  'Reformer's  Almanac,*  etc. 
O'Connor  himself  was  inclined  tO'  throw  ridicule  upon 
the  movement  ^  but  the  editor  of  his  paper.  Hill,  was 
ardently  for  it  °  and  O'Connor's  influence  was  thus  in  a 
measure  neutralized.  Vincent  and  his  followers  went  into 
the  proposition  whole-heartedly.  Temperance  and  moder- 
ate drinking  they  were  opposed  to — only  absolute  teetotal- 
ism  would  suffice. 

The  idea  of  teetotalism  took  hold  for  a  time,  at  least,  and 
during  the  early  months  of  1841  numerous  Chartist  Tee- 
total Societies  were  formed  in  England  which  sought  to 
combine  an  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and 
total  abstinence.  The  reports  of  their  activities  may  be 
partially  followed  in  the  files  of  the  Chartist  Circular.  At 
the  outset  much  enthusiasm  was  manifested  and  Vincent 
reported  the  administering  of  the  pledge  tO'  numerous  fol- 
lowers, while  Cooper  in  Leicester  succeeded  in  persuading 
several  hundreds  to  "  promise  to  abstain,  etc.,  until  the 
People's  Charter  becomes  the  law  of  the  land."  '  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  1841  the  reports  cease  to  come  in  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Chartist  Teetotal  Societies  declined  rapidly. 
The  work  of  the  Chartist  Teetotalers  did,  however,  con- 
tribute something  positive  tO'  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
the  general  moral  uplift  of  the  English  workingman. 

'  Cooper,  Life  of  Cooper,  pp.  164  et  seq. 

'  New  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  i,  p.  52$;  The  People,  p.  i. 

^  Chartist  Circular,  pp.  285,  286. 

^Reformer's  Almanac,  p.  238. 

^  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  196. 

^  English  Chartist  Circular,  p.  46. 

'  Cooper,  Life  of  Cooper,  p.  165. 
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IV.    OTHER  REFORMS 

The  effort  "  to  generate  a  moral  stamina  in  the  ranks  of 
the  millions  "  ^  was  not  confined  to  temperance  and  educa- 
tion. Alongside  of  these  there  developed  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  the  mission  of  women.^  In  an  address  issued  by  the 
Working  Men's  Association  to  their  "working  class  brethren 
in  America  "  Lovett  writes, 

We  seek  to  make  the  mothers  of  our  children  fit  instructors 
for  promoting  our  social  and  political  advancement,  by  reading 
and  conversing  with  them  upon  all  subjects  we  may  be  ac- 
quainted with;  and  thus  by  kindness  and  affection  to  make 
them  our  companions  in  knowledge  and  happiness,  and  not, 
as  at  present,  mere  domestic  drudges  and  ignorant  slaves  of 
our  passions.* 

Their  co-operation  in  the  struggle  for  the  Charter  was 
welcomed  and  Female  Chartist  Societies  were  formed  * 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  strength  of  the  move- 
ment." 

Although  chiefly  concerned  with  economic  and  political 
reforms  the  Chartists  were  nevertheless  usually  to  be  found 
in  the  forefront  of  all  progressive  agitation.  Thus  the 
movement  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  found 
warm  supporters  in  the  Chartist  ranks."  Militarism  was 
particularly  obnoxious,  especially  to  those  who  had  en- 
joyed a  taste  of  it.  Standing  armies  were  declared  by 
the  London  Convention  of   185 1  to  be  "contrary  to  the 

'  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 

2 See  Lovett's  "Woman's  Mission";  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 

'  Solly,  lames  Woodford,  vol.  i,  pp.  73,  76. 

*  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  p.  6. 

"  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82,  188. 

'  Dierlamm,  Die  Flugschriftenliteratur  der  Chartistenbewegung,  p.  45 ; 
Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  372;  The  Reformer,  p.  i. 
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principles  of  Democracy,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people."  ^  The  group  of  Chartist  leaders  whoi  were  the 
backbone  of  the  London  Working  Men's  Association  were 
ardent  pacifists.  To  Lovett,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
association,  war  was  but  a  "  barbarous  means  for  brutaliz- 
ing the  people  "  and  an  instrument  "  to  gratify  aristocratic 
cupidity,  selfishness,  and  ambition,"^  the  result  of  which  lis  to 
lead  thousands  to  slaughter  and  to  death,  to  increase  the 
national  debt  and  leave  the  stigma  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
upon  the  national  character.  "If  war  is  the  only  path  to 
civilization,"  cried  Lovett,  "  what  a  mockery  is  it  to  preach 
up  the  religion  of  Christ."  *  Most  of  the  arguments  of  the 
present-day  pacifists  were  known  and  used  by  the  Chartists. 
The  majority  of  the  reforms  and  innovations  advocated 
by  the  Chartists  were  obviously  laudable.  Others  were 
honestly  debatable.  None  were  actually  revolutionary. 
Their  program,  taken  broadly,  was  a  scheme  for  the  politi- 
cal, intellectual  and  moral  regeneration  of  the  masses,  and 
so  it  was  considered  by  most  of  the  reformers  of  the  day 
who,  perhaps,  might  differ  as  to  some  of  the  details.  The 
attitude  toward  the  advocates  of  these  innovations  on  the 
part  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  while  not  exceptional 
in  the  history  of  radical  movements,  is  an  interest- 
ing instance  of  the  mind  of  the  conservative.  The  prevail- 
ing feeling  toward  the  Chartists,  says  Solly,  was  one  of 
"  horror  and  disgust."  *  "  By  highly  respectable  and  most 
pious  folk,"  observes  Linton,  "  Chartism  was  considered 
vulgar  and  disreputable."  ^     Although  the  idea  of  the  aver- 

1  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  371,  372. 
'jLovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  pp.  265,  266. 

3  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  307,  in  An  Apology  of  Peace  from  the  London 
Working  Men's  Association;  also  p.  320. 
*  Solly,  These  Eighty  Years,  vol.  i,  p.  34S. 
'  Linton,  Memories,  pp.  75,  76. 
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age  Englishman  in  regard  to  Chartism  was  undoubtedly- 
very  hazy/  he  was  sure  it  was  something  evil  and  to  be 
avoided.  To  become  associated  with  "  the  lawless  demo- 
crats "  and  "  the  enemies  of  law  and  order,"  as  they  were 
frequently  called,  entailed  usually  the  loss  of  the  friend- 
ship of  former  associates  and  frequently  of  the  means  of 
livelihood  itself.^  To  advocate  political  freedom  at  a  time 
when  Europe  was  restless  with  revolution,  secular  education 
at  a  time  when  instruction  was  largely  exploited  by  sectarian 
interests,  teetotalism  when  intoxicating  liquors  were  the  or- 
dinary beverage  of  all,  and  the  separation  of  church  and 
state  at  just  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the  Oxford 
movement  was  beginning  tO'  make  itself  felt,  was  tO'  arouse 
the  bitter  antagonism  of  all  classes.  The  aristocracy  and 
bourgeoisie  found  the  whole  subject  too  painful  to  contem- 
plate and  sought  refuge  in  government  prosecutions  and  in 
the  abridgement  of  common-law  liberties.  Yet  the  Chart- 
ists, who  had  found  in  this  agitation  for  political,  economic, 
social  and  religious  reformation  a  substitute  for  religious 
enthusiasm,  firmly  believed  that  they  were  not  only  trying 
to  fulfill  the  teachings  of  Christ  but  were  actually  engaged 
in  a  work  which  rightfully  belonged  to  the  church. 

^  Parker,  A  Preacher's  Life,  p.  16. 

''  Contemporary  Review,  May,  1904,  p.  733 ;  Solly,  These  Eighty  Years, 
vol.  i,  pp.  394,  398. 


CHAPTER  III 

Attitude  of  the  Churches  Toward  Chartism 

i.  the  church  of  england 

A.  The  Church  as  a  Whole 

The  unsavory  reputation  which  the  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  had  acquired  amongst  the  political  radi- 
cals ^  was,  on  the  whole,  deserved.  With  even  more  vehem- 
ence than  they  had  manifested  against  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832  they  now  took  up  the  fight  against  Chartism.  Almost  as 
one  man  they  stood  opposed  to  further  extension  of  the 
suffrage  and  the  Chartists  recognized  in  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  their  bitterest  enemies. 

This  clerical  opposition  was  first  naturally  expressed  in  the 
most  convenient  means  at  hand.  Innumerable  sermons  were 
preached  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Sin  of  Despising  Domin- 
ion," '  "  Great  Britain's  Happiness,"  *  "  The  Powers  that  be 
are  Ordained  of  God,"  *  "  Obedience  to  Lawful  Author- 
ity," =  "  Fear  God  and  Honor  the  King,"  '  etc.  Of  the 
printed  political  sermons  some  mention  Chartism  by  name 

'  Supra,  pp.  20  et  seq. 

'  Sermon  of  Rev.  John  Haigh,  M.  A.,  reviewed  in  The  People,  p.  39. 
•  Sermon  of  Rev.  Robert  Sutton,  Canon  Redemptionary  of  Ripon, 
reviewed  in  The  People,  p.  169. 
'  Sermon  of  Rev.  J.  Slade,  of  Bolton,  reviewed  in  The  People,  p.  283. 
^  Sermon  of  Rev.  E.  B.  Were,  Ch.  of  Eng.  Mag.,  vol.  x,  p.  216. 
'  Disraeli,  Sybil,  p.  392- 
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and  some  only  by  implication  but  all  are  "  published  with 
the  view  of  checking  the  spread  of  democratic  principles 
and  the  growth  of  democratic  feeling."  ^  They  seldom  at- 
tempt to  argue  out  the  proposition  but  are  characterized  by 
the  most  indiscriminate  denunciation  of  all  political  reform- 
ers, who  are  referred  to  as  "  children  of  the  devil ;  as  bad, 
immoral,  and  unprincipled  men;  as  filthy  dreamers,"  and  the 
like.' 

A  number  of  sermons  were  preached  expressly  on  Chart- 
ism, usually  upon  the  visit  to  a  church  of  the  Chartists 
in  a  body.*  Some  half-dozen  of  these  sermons  were  printed 
and  had  a  large  circulation,  being  distributed  as  tracts  by 
the  Religious  Tract  Society.*  One  of  them  has  already 
been  briefly  examined.'  It  will  suffice  to  glance  at  another, 
that  by  the  Rev.  Evan  Jenkins,  Incumbent  Minister  of  Dow- 
lais,  entitled  Chartism  Unmasked,  which,  according  to 
the  title  page,  reached  nineteen  editions.  Jenkins  begins 
by  affirming  that  "  The  doctrines  taught  and  urged  by  the 
Chartist  leaders,  are  as  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doc- 
trines revealed  in  the  eternal  word  of  God,  as  the  North  is 
to  the  South."  °  "  The  Chartist  leaders,"  says  he,  "  preach 
and  teach  the  doctrine  of  '  equality ' ;  but  we  have  no  such 
doctrine  taught  us  by  the  Book  of  Nature  or  the  Book  of 
God."  After  illustrating  inequality  in  nature  he  shows 
how  it  exists  in  every  field  of  human  life  and  government, 
quoting  Exodus  xviii.  20,  21,  22;  Judges  11.  16;  I  Sam- 
uel II.  7;  Proverbs  viii.  15;  16;  Daniel  iii. ;  and  Romans 
XIII.   I,  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  "gradations"  has 

'  The  People,  p.  169. 

'Ibid.,  p.  39. 

3  Supra,  pp.  35  et  seq. 

*  Chartist  Circular,  p.  193. 

^  Supra,  p.  37. 

'  Jenkins,  Chartism  Unmasked,  pp.  5  et  seq. 
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the  divine  sanction.  The  second  Chartist  doctrine  op- 
posed to  the  word  of  God,  he  continues,  is  "  the  following, 
namely,  that  poverty  is  not  the  result  of  the  everlasting 
purpose  of  a  Sovereign  God,  but  is  only  the  result  of  unjust 
human  laws,  and  of  the  oppression  of  unfeeling,  selfish, 
hard-hearted,  and  grinding  rich  men."  This  is  disproved 
also  by  the  Bible  which  says  that  "  The  poor  shall  never 
cease  out  of  the  land."  "Ask  yourself  who  is  right  and 
who  is  wrong?",  cries  Jenkins,  "the  all-wise  God  or  the 
Chartist  leaders." 

The  points  of  the  Charter  were,  in  his  mind,  easily  dis- 
posed of.  Annual  parliaments  meant  simply  "  annual 
squabbles,  annual  turmoils,  annual  upsetting  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  peace,  tranquillity,  unity  and  trade  of  the  coun- 
try." ^  Universal  suffrage  would  bring  nothing  but  uni- 
versal confusion  with  father  divided  against  son  and  the 
mother  against  the  daughter.  "  Vote  by  ballot  would  be 
nothing  but  a  law  for  rogues  and  knaves,  nothing  but  a 
cloak  for  dishonesty,  insincerity,  hypocrisy  and  lies!"  To 
pay  members  of  Parliament  would  only  make  inefficient 
members  more  idle  and  would  turn  the  Parliament  into  a 
group  of  adventurers  whose  whole  interest  would  be,  "How 
to  advance  their  own  wages." 

Not  only  is  poverty  appointed  by  God,  said  Jenkins,  but 
so  also  is  "work  and  labour"  (Genesis  iii.  19;  Exodus 
XX.  9).  But  if  God  has  ordained  poverty  and  labor  he  has 
also  made  abundant  provision  for  the  present  comfort  and 
eternal  happiness  of  the  poor :  ( i )  He  has  commanded  the 
rich  to  contribute  liberally  toward  their  wants  (Deut.  xv. 
7-11;  VI.  17-19;  I  John  III.  17-18);  (2)  God  himself  has 
promised  that  the  pious  poor  shall  have  a  sufficiency  (Psalm 
Lxviii.    10;   cxxxii.    10;   Isaiah   xli.    17;   Matt.   vi.    26, 

'  Jenkins,  Chartism  Unmasked,  pp.  10  et  seq. 
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28-30) ;  (3)  God  has  made  a  further  and  better  provision 
for  the  poor,  a  spiritual  one,  because  (a)  Jesus  was  poor; 
(b)  the  ministry  of  Christ  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
ministry  of  the  poor  (Matth.  xi.  4-6)  ;  (c)  the  salvation 
of  the  poor  is  much  easier  to  obtain  than  that  of  the 
rich  (Mark  x.  23;  Romans  11.  4-6;  i  Tim.  vi.  9;  i  Cor. 
I.  26-28;  James  11.  5). 

Having  established  this  relationship  between  the  Gospel 
and  the  poor  he  entreated  the  people  that  they  turn  from 
the  Chartist  leaders,^  cease  from  reading  "  their  inflamma- 
tory publications — publications  that  speak  as  highly  of  Tom 
Paine  as  they  do  of  Jesus  Christ !",  that  they  "  never  attend 
Chartist  and  political  meetings  ",  and  "  have  nothing  to  do 
with  secret  societies  and  secret  oaths  ",  that  they  "  never,, 
except  upon  some  urgent  business,  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
beer  houses  ",  and  above  all  that  they  should  "  embrace  re- 
ligion." He  closes  with  a  plea  for  an  adequate  number 
of  churches  and  devoted  ministers.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  says,  "  and  Chartism  totally  oppose  each  other  ",'^ 
and 

a  sufficient  number  of  churches,  with  the  blessing  of  God  ac- 
companying and  resting  upon  the  ministrations  of  His  servants^ 
would  soon  prove  an  invincible  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
Chartism,  and  all  similar  proceedings;  and,  would  cause  them 
to  wither  and  die,  by  changing  the  minds,  the  feelings,  the 
hearts,  and  consequently  the  actions  of  the  people. 

These  sermons,  of  course,  did  not  go  unchallenged.  The 
Chartist  Circular  printed  a  series  of  three  articles,  each  en- 
titled "A  Tilt  with  the  Parsons  ",*  while  Joseph  Barker  in 

'  Jenkins,  Chartism  Unmasked,  pp.  22  et  seq. 

'  Appendix  III. 

'  Chartist  Circular,  pp.  193,  205,  237. 
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a  series  of  five  articles  in  The  People  ^  reviews  a  sermon  by 
Rev.  John  Haigh,  of  Huddersfield,  and  in  eight  articles  ^ 
headed  "  Our  Admirable  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State,"  takes  the  Rev.  Robert  Sutton,  Canon  Redemptionary 
of  Ripon,  to  task  for  his  sermon  on  "  Great  Britain's  Hap- 
piness." With  such  a  skilled  political  controversialist 
as  Barker  the  clergy  could  hardly  hope  to  hold  their  own. 
Although  the  Chartists  did  not  have  Romans  xiii.  tO'  serve 
as  a  basis  for  their  arguments,  they  had  what  was  of  much 
more  practical  value,  namely,  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  country  politically  and  economically.  In 
the  mere  matter  of  abuse  and  the  calling  of  names  the  Char- 
tists proved  as  facile  as  the  clergy. 

In  addition  to  sermons,  several  pamphlets  appeared  from 
the  pens  of  Anglican  clergymen.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell, 
M.  A.,  in  his  pamphlet.  No  Revolution:  A  Word  to  the 
People  of  England,  with  the  Biblical  text,  "  Meddle  not 
with  them  that  are  given  to  change  ",  on  the  title  page,' 
strikes  a  new  chord  when  he  appeals  against  the  Chartists  on 
the  ground  that  many  of  their  leaders  are  Irish  Papists — ■ 
Jesuits  perhaps.  Others  are  traders  in  agitation.  He  main- 
tains that  there  is  no'  slavery  in  England,  nor  is  there  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  If  some  of  the 
workingmen  are  starving  it  is  no  fault  of  the  masters,  for 
the  interests  of  both  are  identical.  He  closes  in  the  cus- 
tomary strain :  "  May  you  never  cast  off  your  reverence 
for  that  Book  which  teaches  you  that  '  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God  ',  and  that '  he  that  resisteth  the  power, 
resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God ' !  May  you  never  set  at 
naught  the  counsel  of  the  wisest  of  men,  '  Fear  God  and 

'  The  People,  pp.  39,  45,  73,  lOS,  113- 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  169,  177,  185,  201,  219,  233,  246,  289;  see  also  p.  283. 

'  Third  edition,  Manchester,  1848. 
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the  King;  and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to 
change '."  ^ 

Another  anti-Chartist  pamphlet  is  entitled,  A  Few 
Words  to  the  Chartists  by  a  Friend-  Says  the  author,  as 
he  begins,  I  must 

at  once  tell  you  the  worst  of  myself — those  particulars,  I 
mean,  which  may  incline  you  the  most  to  dislike  and  suspect 

1  This  was  immediately  answered  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Is  There 
One  Law  for  the  Rich  and  Another  for  the  Poor?  Being  a  Reply  by 
a  Working  Man  to  '  No  Revolution '  lately  published  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Stowell.  On  the  title-page  appears  the  text,  "  When  the  righteous 
are  in  authority  the  people  rejoice;  but  when  the  wicked  beareth  rule 
the  people  mourn." — Prov.  xxix,  2.  The  Working  Man  answers  that  it 
is  unfair  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  No  Popery  "  to  stifle  public  opinion.  He 
calls  it  slavery  for  a  large  class  "  to  produce  and  yet  have  not,"  and 
"  for  the  working  bees  to  toil,  and  procure  honey  for  the  idle  drones 
to  devour."  That  there  is  class  legislation,  he  says,  is  only  too  evident, 
and  the  most  deplorable  feature  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church  are  responsible  for  it.  In  answer  to 
the  plea  for  "  patience "  and  "  trust  in  God,"  he  answers :  "  Patience 
ought  to  have  its  limits,  and  that  in  addition  to  trust  in  God  he  ought 
to  have  his  powder  dry.  The  Bible  tells  us  having  food  and  raiment, 
therewith  be  content,  but  does  not  say  having  neither  food  or  raiment 
we  must  be  content"  (p.  6).  Then  follows  a  refutation  of  the  bibhcal 
quotations  used  by  Stowell  with  a  number  of  texts  to  strengthen  the 
other  side.  In  summing  up  he  says:  "That  good  subjects  ought  to 
have  good  government,  that  the  laws  of  England  ought  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  God,  that  the  working  man  is  stamped  as 
much  in  the  image  of  his  Creator  as  the  terrible  and  proud  aristocrat, 
repeat  that  beautiful  passage  from  'Holy  Writ  contained  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Malachi.  It  reads  thus:  'Have  we  not  all  one  father? 
hath  not  one  God  created  us? — then  why  do  we  deal  treacherously, 
every  one  with  his  brother,  by  profaning  the  covenant  of  our  fathers?' 
Do  not  tell  us  that  divine  providence  has  placed  us  in  this  wretched 
situation,  while  we  know  that  it  is  base  and  wicked  laws,  made  by  base 
and  wicked  men.  Do  not  show  us  the  rough  and  thorny  way  to  heaven, 
while  you  yourself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  tread.  If  our  reward 
in  heaven  is  to  be  in  proportion  to  our  sufferings  on  earth,  if  the 
greater  our  tribulations  here,  the  greater  our  reward  hereafter,  tell  the 
rich  churchmen  and  over-paid  parsons  to  change  situations  with  us, 
and  great  will  be  their  reward  in  heaven  "  (pp.  7,  8) . 
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me.  I  am  an  old  man :  and  therefore,  you  may  probably  con- 
clude, fixed  in  all  notions,  and  desirous  to  keep  all  matters  as 
they  are — I  also  am  a  clergyman ;  and  consequently  you  may 
set  me  down  as  a  bigoted  partisan  in  all  church  concerns. — 
Again:  I  am  an  elector;  and  so  may  be  disposed  to  have  no 
disposition  to  increase  the  number — and,  farther,  I  am  in  the 
middle  class  of  society.^ 

He  is  opposed  to  all  points  of  the  Charter.  The  people, 
he  says,  do  not  know  enough  to  vote  and  would  not  send 
the  best  men  to  represent  them.  As  to  property  qualifica- 
tion, those  having  property  are  the  best  to  make  laws  con- 
cerning it.  What  is  the  use  of  paying  members  when  you 
can  get  good  men  to  serve  for  nothing?  Annual  parlia- 
ments would  unnecessarily  stir  up  the  country.  Secret 
ballot  would  not  prove  secret  and  it  would  separate  the 
member  from  his  constituents.  He  would  hold  the  suffrage 
from  the  uneducated  but  he  "  distinctly  and  solemnly  "  ^ 
states  that  he  imputes  no  blame  to  the  working  class  be- 
cause of  their  ignorance. 

Still  another  was  a  tract  by  the  Vicar  of  Rotherham 
entitled  Modern  Politicians:  A  Word  to  the  Working 
Classes  of  Great  Britain.  The  object  of  this  pamphlet,  ac- 
cording to  Barker,  appeared  to  be  "to  support  existing  evils, 
by  throwing  reproach  and  ridicule  on  the  advocates  of  re- 
form ".' 

The  prevailing  feeling  among  the  clergy  of  the  State 
Church  was  echoed  in  its  papers  representing  both  the  High 
and  Low  Church  schools.  On  examining  the  High  Church 
papers  it  is  discovered  that  the  Christian  Gua/rdian  and 
the  Church  of  England  Magazine  is  concerned  because 
Satan  and  the  "  emissaries  of  evil  "  are  spreading  "  politi- 
cal discontent  and  impatience  of  the  control  of  religion" 

1  p.  3.  ^  P.  II. 

^  Reformer's  Almanac,  p.  353. 
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in  the  manufacturing  districts.^  To  the  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, "  Radicalism  and  Chartism  are  impossible  for 
Christians  and  Churchmen  ",  and,  they  trust,  for  England.^ 
The  English  Review  admits  that, 

It  is  a  sad  but  certain  truth  that  vast  masses  of  our  labouring 
population,  some  hundreds  of  thousands  in  number,  are  banded 
together  in  an  association,  which  professes,  for  the  moment, 
only  to  seek  for  Universal  Suffrage,  and  the  centralization  of  all 
power  in  the  working  classes;  but  which  at  the  same  time 
demonstrates,  through  all  its  organs,  its  impatient  eagerness  to 
overthrow  every  institution  of  our  country  and  create  an  abso- 
lute despotic  democracy  on  the  ruins  of  individual  freedom 
and  imperial  greatness.^ 

Liberty,  according  to  the  English  Review,  is  synonymous 
with  division  of  power,  and  it  is  under  this  liberty 
that  the  people  now  live.  If  the  middle  classes  have 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  aristocracy  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  unfranchised  have  great  power  too,  "  be- 
ing directly  represented  by  public  meetings,  the  right  of 
petition,  the  show  of  hands  at  nomination,  the  press,  etc." 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  to  teach  the  laboring  classes 
to  prefer  "  the  true  individual  freedom  which  they  at  pres- 
ent enjoy  "  to  a  political  change  which  would  bring  only 
"  democratic  despotism."  *  Three  years  later,  in  185 1,  this 
same  paper  feels  called  upon  to  dispel  the  "  agreeable  delu- 
sion "  that  Chartism  is  defunct.  It  is  more  dangerous  than 
ever  now,  it  asserts,  because  orderly.  "  For  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  democracy,  the  pike  in  its  hand, 
everything  from  its  gradual,  and,  if  we  may  say  '  constitu- 
tional '    demolition   of    our    Constitution    in   Church    and 

>  Vol.  for  1847,  p.  332.  '  Vol.  viii,  p.  683. 

'  Vol.  ix,  pp.  194,  19s. 

*  English  Review,  vol.  ix,  pp.  194-196. 
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State."  ^  Any  increase  of  the  suffrage  is  to  be  dreaded 
as  tending  to  establish  the  supreme  authority  in  a  single 
branch  of  the  legislature,  thus  upsetting  the  equilibrium  of 
balance  of  power.^ 

The  Low  Church  organs  were  equally  hostile.  Although 
the  Church  of  Englcmd  Magazine  attributed  the  riots  of 
1842  to  a  lack  of  religion  which  would  have  made  the  oper- 
atives "  satisfied  with  their  position  in  life,"  *  it  still  had  a 
wholesome  fear  of  Chartism.*  The  editor  of  the  Christian 
Observer  was  greatly  alarmed  over  the  "  Chartists  and  the 
very  refuse  of  society  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  distinguish 
between  the  excellency  of  an  institution  and  the  casual  tem- 
porary defects  of  its  administration  ",^  and  in  the  year 
1839  ^^  mentions  them  almost  every  month  in  the  depart- 
ment called  "  View  of  Public  Affairs  "."  The  secular  re- 
views like  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh,  which  con- 
tained, however,  numerous  religious  articles,  were  in  a 
similar  manner  opposed  to  Chartism.^ 

Sometimes  in  the  daily  rounds  of  pastoral  duty  a  clergy- 
man would  find  an  opportunity  to  express  his  feelings  in 
regard  to  the  Chartist  demands.  Rev.  J.  T.  Brown  of 
Northampton,  upon  finding  a  Chartist  tract  in  the  house  of 
a  parishioner,  tore  out  six  leaves  and  threw  them  in  the 
fire,  afterwards  asserting  that  any  other  tracts  found  in  his 
district  teaching  sedition  and  blasphemy  would  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.'     Joseph  Parker  tells  of  one  man  who 

^  English  Review,  vol.  xvi,  p.  56. 

^  Ihid.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  85.    See  also  British  Critic,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  340,  341. 

*  Church  of  England  Magazine,  vol.  xvi,  p.  368. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  XX,  p.  215.  *  Christian  Observer,  vol.  lix,  p.  446. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  381,  446,  Sio,  640,  817,  and  especially  573. 

'  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixv,  pp.  483  et  seq.;  vol.  Ixvi,  pp.  461  et  seq.; 
vol.  Ixxxv,  p.  293 ;  vol.  Ixxxix,  pp.  491  et  seq. 
«  The,  People,  vol.  i,  p.  333- 
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proposed  that  the  Northern  Star  be  taken  into  a  pubUc  news 
room,  upon  which  "  he  was  expelled  for  his  insolence,  the 
vicar  and  several  persons  of  property  passing  him  on  the 
road  as  if  he  had  lost  any  little  character  which  he  might 
have  had."  ^ 

Kingsley,  when  he  drew  what  he  considered  a  type  of 
the  average  Church  of  England  clergyman  of  high  rank, 
put  in  his  mouth  the  words,  "  What's  that  about  brother- 
hood and  freedom,  Lillian?  We  don't  want  anything  of 
that  kind  here."  ^  It  was  exactly  that  attitude  which  separ- 
ated so  decidedly  the  clergy  from  the  working-class  radi- 
cals. It  is  true  that  in  the  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Law 
and  in  the  fight  against  the  factory  system  an  occasional 
point  of  contact  was  established.  In  the  struggle  for  a 
greater  democracy  in  church  and  state  and  in  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  Christianity  the  Chartists  found  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  Church  of  England  or  its  representatives. 

B.  The  High  Church  or  Oxford  Movement 
Although  the  chief  influence  of  the  High  Church  move- 
ment was  felt  along  theological  and  doctrinal  lines,  yet 
there  was  in  it  a  distinctly  political  element  which  it 
is  impossible  to  ignore.^'  This  political  feature  was  par- 
ticularly in  evidence  during  the  early  years  of  that  move- 
ment, for  the  political  situation  then  called  it  into  be- 
ing. The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  developed  two  distinct 
parties  in  the  English  Church,  one  of  which  decided  to 
accept  the  inevitable  and  make  the  best  of  it,  the  other, 
later  developing  into  the  High  Church  Party,  was  "  op- 
posed to  liberahsm  in  church  and  state  ",*  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  remain  passive  under  the  attacks  of  the  government. 

'  Parker,  A  Preacher's  Life,  p.  54.  '  Alton  Locke,  p.  154. 

'  TuUoch,  Movement  of  Religious   Thought  in  Britain  during   the 
Nineteenth  Century,  p.  105. 
♦  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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To  this  party  the  Reform  Bill  had  come  as  a  horrible  night- 
mare, and  was  looked  upon  as  a  logical  sequence  to  the  anti- 
church  measures  already  passed.^  The  composition  of  the 
first  reformed  parliament  was  not  such  as  to  allay  their 
fears,  and  the  ministry  itself  was  thought  to  be  "  connected 
with  all  that  was  dangerous  in  religious  principle,  zealous 
friends  of  Rationalists,  Deists,  Socinians,  Dissenters,  and 
Roman  Catholics,  all  of  whom  were  equally  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Church."  ^  The  fears  of  Churchmen  that 
further  measures  detrimental  tO'  the  Establishment  might  be 
introduced  were  soon  confirmed.  Early  in  1833  *  the  gov- 
ernment in  consequence  of  a  motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  mem- 
ber for  St.  Albans,  brought  in  a  bill  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Irish  bishops  from  twenty-two  to  twelve,  and  to  tax  the 
Irish  clergy  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  extinction  of 
church-cess,  a  rate  levied  to  keep  the  church  buildings  in 
good  condition.  It  was  this  bill  with  the  accompanying 
admonition  of  Lord  Grey  to  the  prelates  to  set  their  house 
in  order  that  galvanized  the  High  Church  Party  into  action 
and  caused  the  founding  in  1833  o^  the  "  Association  of 
Friends  of  the  Church  ",*  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford 
Movement  and  the  publication  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
These  circumstances  led  Dean  Stanley  to  ascribe  to  the 
movement  an  "  origin  entirely  political  ".^  The  fol- 
lowers of  Pusey  and  R.  H.  Froude  fought  every  hostile 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  the  extent  of 

'  The  High  Churchmen  looked  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts  of  1828  and  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829  as 
anti-church  measures.    Vide  Overton,  The  Anglican  Revival,  p.  9. 

'  Palmer,  Narrative  of  Events  Connected  with  the  Publication  of 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  p.  38. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  44,  loi ;  Molesworth,  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  286. 

*  Palmer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  95  et  seq. 

'Church,  The  Oxford  Movement,  pp.  i,  2,  note;  Edinburgh  Review, 
1880,  pp.  309,  310. 
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Opposing  in  1836  the  reform  of  the  English  Church/  and 
so  exerted  an  influence  political  as  well  as  spiritual-^ 

The  politics  of  the  Oxford  Movement  were  ultra-Tory. 
Froude  "  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  CavaUer  stamp."  *  To 
Newman,  revolutionary  Paris  was  so  distasteful  that  he 
kept  indoors  when  his  boat  stopped  at  Algiers  so  as  not  to 
look  upon  the  Tricolor.*  Keble  was  a  "  Tory  of  the  Old 
School  ".°  Ward  in  his  college  days  at  Oxford  moved  at 
the  Union :  "  That  an  absolute  monarchy  is  a  more  desir- 
able form  of  government  than  the  constitution  proposed  by 
the  Reform  Bill  of  Lord  John  Russell  ".°  Rose,  Palmer 
and  Percival  were  equally  conservative.^  In  fact  to  be  a 
High  Churchman  was  synonymous  with  being  a  Tory.* 

"  It  was  a  new  Toryism  or  designed  to  be  such,  as  well  as  a 
new  sacerdotalism  ",°  says  Professor  TuUoch.  It  was  in- 
deed a  new  Toryism  of  a  particularly  vital  kind,  not  a 
mere  helpless  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The 
glories  of  the  medieval  state  as  pictured  by  Scott  ^°  and  of 
the  medieval  church  as  drawn  by  Ward  in  The  Ideal  Church 
seem  to  have  been  continually  before  the  minds  of  the 
Oxford  leaders.  With  "  its  bases  in  a  deep  distrust  of 
democracy  ",  "  the  High  Church  party  stood  for  the  asser- 

■•  Palmer,  op.  cit,  p.  63. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  los  et  seq. 

'  Newman,  Apologia,  p.  48  (Everyman's  Library  edition). 

*  Tulloch,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  87;  also  Letters  and  Correspondence,  ed.  by  Anne  Mozley, 
p.  32. 

*  Ward,  William  Ward  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  p.  20. 
■'  Overton,  The  Anglican  Revival,  p.  32. 

"  Mozley,  Reminiscences  Chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the  Oxford 
Movement,  vol.  i,  p.  188. 
'  Tulloch,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 
'"  British  Critic,  April,  1839,  vol.  xxv,  p.  399. 
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tion  of  paternalism  in  government "  and  "  of  a  more  or  less 
paternal  ecclesiasticism  "/  The  Catholic  idea  that  unques- 
tioning obedience  is  a  virtue  in  itself  was  firmly  embedded 
in  the  doctrine  of  Puseyism.  A  reverence  for  authority, 
especially  ecclesiastical,  was  fundamental,  while  unstinted 
condemnation  was  meted  out  to  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  of 
the  times.^  The  attitude  of  the  Oxford  Movement  to  the 
liberalism  of  the  day  is  nowhere  better  set  forth  than  in 
the  first  part  of  Tract  83,  published  in  1840,  where  most  of 
the  reform  projects  of  the  time  are  ascribed  to  Satan's 
efforts  to  bring  about  an  apostasy  from  the  Church  of 
Christ.     It  says: 

He  promises  you  civil  liberty;  he  promises  you  equality;  he 
promises  you  trade  and  wealth;  he  promises  you  a  remission 
of  taxes;  he  promises  you  reform.  This  is  the  way  he  con- 
ceals from  you  the  kind  of  work  to  which  he  is  putting  you ; 
he  tempts  you  to  rail  against  your  rulers  and  superiors;  he 
does  so  himself,  and  induces  you  to  imitate  him ;  or  he  promises 
you  illumination — he  offers  you  knowledge,  science,  philosophy, 
enlargement  of  mind.  He  scoffs  at  times  gone  by,  he  scoffs 
at  every  institution  that  reveres  them,"  etc.^ 

These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  "  Times  of  Antichrist  " 
to  which  the  Oxford  Movement  is  unalterably  opposed. 

But  not  only  did  Puseyism  have  political  antecedents  and 
teach  a  definite  political  doctrine  but  it  had  its  recognized 
ally  in  the  political  arena  of  the  day.  Partially  through  its 
influence  a  new  party  was  growing  up,  known  as  "  Young 
England  ".    What  the  Oxford  Movement  would  do  for  the 

'  Hall,  Social  Meaning  of  Modern  Religious  Movements  in  England, 
pp.  219,  222,  230. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  229 ;  Tracts  for  the  Times,  no.  86,  pp.  39,  50,  84  et  seq.,  and 
no.  87,  p.  121. 

'  Tracts  for  the  Times,  no.  83,  pp.  13,  14. 
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Church,  Young  England  would  do  for  the  state/  Repu- 
diating Conservatism,  Whiggism  and  Radicalism  as  all 
alike  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  time  the  Young  Eng- 
land Party,  like  the  Oxford,  stood  for  a  new  Toryism,  a 
Toryism  with  a  program.  An  examination  of  the  platform 
of  the  Young  England  Party  as  promulgated  by  Disraeli  in 
his  Sybil  (1844)  and  Coningshy  (1845)  shows  an  unmis- 
takable affinity  between  the  purposes  of  the  two  movements, 
which  was  generally  conceded  at  the  time.^  In  secular 
politics  Young  England  would  abolish  class  legislation, 
recognize  the  authority  of  public  opinion  and  restore  to  the 
sovereign  his  lost  prerogatives,*  attaining  progress  with- 
out change  in  the  form  of  government.*  In  ecclesiastical 
matters  they  would  restore  the  church  to  its  medieval  glory 
of  freedom  from  the  state,  of  emphasis  upon  forms,  of 
democracy  and  of  friendship  for  the  people.^ 

To  Young  England  the  social  question  was  a  most  im- 
portant one.  The  attitude  of  this  group  is  unmistakably 
expressed  in  Disraeli's  Chartist  novel,  Sybil  or  The  Two 
Nations.  Stirred  by  what  he  considered  the  two  great 
evils  of  the  time,  namely,  "  the  oppression  of  the  church 
and  the  degradation  of  the  people  ",*  Disraeli  held  that  the 
working  class,  as  a  class,  were  entitled  to  certain  privileges 
as  much  as  any  class  in  England  and  those  privileges  con- 
sisted of  at  least  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  In  support  of 
this  he  said : 

the  rights  of  labor  were  as  sacred  as  those  of  property;  that 
if  a  difference  were  to  be  established,  the  interests  of  the 

'  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  81,  pp.  504,  505. 

'  Christian  Remembrancer,  June,  1844,  p.  678. 

'  Disraeli,  Sybil,  pp.  314,  489.  *  Ibid.,  p.  335. 

°  Eclectic  Magazine,  1844,  p.  51. 

'  Disraeli,  Sybil,  pp.  67,  69,  128,  129. 
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living  ought  to  be  preferred  .  .  .  the  social  happiness  of  the 
millions  should  be  the  first  object  of  a  statesman,  and  that,  if 
this  were  not  achieved,  thrones  and  dominions,  the  pomp  and 
power  of  courts  and  empires,  were  alike  worthless.' 

He  would  "  bring  back  strength  to  the  Crown,  liberty 
to  the  Subject,  and  announce  that  power  has  only  one 
duty;  to  secure  the  social  welfare  of  the  People".^  This 
prosperity  of  the  people  he  would  bring  back  not  by 
increasing  the  franchise  but  by  educating  the  wealthy  and 
the  churches  up  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  The  nobility 
should  look  upon  the  tenantry  as  human  beings  rather  than 
as  so  much  wealth,  while  the  church,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  should  turn  to  wholesale  and  lavish  charity.  The 
noble  was  to  be  "  father  of  the  poor  and  chief  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ".  Disraeli's  ideas  were  taken  up  enthusiastically 
by  many.  "  Doles  were  formally  given  out  at  stated  hours 
to  all  who  would  come  for  them  at  the  castle  gate  ",*  while 
"  Young  noblemen  played  cricket  with  the  peasants  on  their 
estates  and  the  Saturnian  age  was  believed  by  a  good  many 
to  be  returning."  *  In  other  words  the  whole  scheme  was 
that  of  a  great  paternal  and  benevolent  despotism.  Dis- 
raeli has  infinite  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  oppressed,  but 
no  faith  in  Chartism  as  a  means  of  bettering  their  lot. 

Although  the  combination  of  the  activities  of  these  two 
parties,  the  State  and  Church  Puseyites,  caused  an  out- 
break of  social  activity  and  philanthropic  work  similar  to 
that  accompanying  the  Methodist  revival,^  yet  this  was  not 
what  the  Chartists  wanted.    Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  Dis- 

1  Disraeli,  Sybil,  p.  337-  '  ^bid.,  p.  315. 

'  McCarthy,  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  328. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  329. 
'■Hall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  221,  224,  22s;  Palmer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  258,  259. 
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raeli's  paternal  despotism  might  have  appealed  to  such  men 
as  Stephens  or  even  O'Connor  or  O'Brien/  but  it  had  no 
place  in  the  thought  of  the  school  of  Lovett.  Dierlamm  well 
says :  "  The  striving  toward  social,  political  and  intellectual 
independence  of  the  workers — one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Chartism — stood  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
thought  of  Disraeli  ".^  The  Times  newspaper,  which  was 
considered  as  the  special  mouthpiece  of  the  Young  Eng- 
land party,*  was  most  bitterly  hated  by  the  Chartists.* 

There  was,  however,  a  superficial  similarity  between  the 
ideas  of  one  group  of  Chartists,  and  the  followers  of  the 
Oxford  Movement  and  'Young  England  in  at  least  one 
respect.  Dierlamm  makes  a  strong  point  when  he  maintains 
that  the  real  division  in  the  Chartist  ranks  was  not  that  be- 
tween the  physical  and  moral  force  wings  (this  division 
is  to  be  found  in  all  movements),  but  in  the  division  be- 
tween those  who,  like  O'Connor  and  O'Brien,  were  forever 
looking  backward  tp  the  former  prosperous  days  of  the 
English  laborer  and  seeking  to  restore  conditions  which 
had  forever  passed  away,  and  those  who,  like  Lovett  and 
Cooper,  accepted  the  changes  of  the  industrial  revolution 
and  sought  a  remedy  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment and  regeneration  of  the  workingman.^  It  was  the 
futile  endeavor  to  bring  back  the  good  old  days,  which 
probably  never  existed;  and  the  continuous  looking  back- 
ward that  bound  in  a  measure  one  group  of  Chartists  to  the 

^  Dierlamm,  Die  Flugschriftenliteratur  der  Chartistenbewegung,  p.  19. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  87.  "  Das  Streben  nach  zozialen,  politischen  und  intellectu- 
ellen  Selbstandigheit  des  Arbeiters — eine  des  Grundideen  des  Chartis- 
mus — stand  der  Gedanken  Disraeli's  diametral  entgegen." 

'  Ed.  Rev.,  vol.  Ixxxi,  p.  504. 

*  Dierlamm,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 

°  Dierlamm,  op.  cit,  p.  9. 
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two  aristocratic  ^  movements  in  church  and  state.  But  the 
average  Chartist  viranted  first  poHtical  justice,  thinking  that 
having  once  acquired  this,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
mand and  obtain  social  justice.  With  the  ultra-Toryism 
and  the  benevolent  despotism  of  the  Oxford  Movement  and 
Young  England,  Chartism  had  always  little  sympathy.  One 
Chartist,  Charles  Westerton,  "  rendered  great  service  to  the 
Liberal  cause  by  his  opposition  to  Puseyism  'V  while  Lovett 
and  other  leaders  were  equally  hostile.  The  whole  Chartist 
conception  of  Christian  worship  as  exemplified  in  their  re- 
ligious dogma  *  and  in  the  Chartist  Churches  *  was  the  exact 
opposite  to  that  held  by  the  Oxford  Movement  and  its 
allies  in  parliament. 

C.  The  Broad  Church 

While  the  High  Churchmen,  sighing  for  an  idealistic 
medievalism,  sought  a  solution  for  the  social  problem  in  a 
return  to  the  conditions  of  bygone,  days,  another  branch  of 
the  Church  of  England  with  a  viewpoint  more  practical 
was  making  itself  felt.  This  was  the  Broad  Church  move- 
ment, which  traces  its  line  from  Coleridge  and  Arnold 
through  Maurice  and  Kingsley  to  Ruskin  and  Toynbee. 
The  leaders  of  this  school  were  actuated  by  a  willingness  to 
accept  the  inevitable  developments  in  science  and  democ- 
racy,^ but  meant,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  in  line  with 
Christianity. 

What  transformed  the  Broad  Church  movement  from 
the  dilettante  musings  of   a  few  philosophically  inclined 

'  Palmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 
'  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  259. 
5  Supra,  pp.  19  et  seq. 
*  Supra,  pp.  42  et  seq. 

^Charles  Kingsley:  His  Letters  and  Memories  of  His  Life,  vol.  i,  p. 
141. 
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literary  men  and  ministers  to  a  vital  factor  in  the  life  of 
England  was  the  almost  incredible  growth  of  infidelity  par- 
ticularly amongst  the  working  classes.  The  real  struggle 
of  the  day,  said  Maurice,  was  between  Atheism  and  Christ,^ 
while  Kingsley  thought  that  in  the  approaching  political 
and  social  crisis,  "  religion,  like  a  rootless  plant,  may  be 
brushed  away  in  the  struggle  ".^  The  workingmen,  wear- 
ied with  the  cant  phrases  of  the  orthodox  churchmen  and 
disgusted  with  their  unwillingness  or  failure  to  meet 
squarely  the  questions  of  the  religious  radicals  from  Paine 
and  Priestley  to  Mill  and  Holyoake,  seemed  to  be  drifting 
entirely  away  from  the  influence  of  the  church.  "  In  plain 
truth,"  said  Kingsley,  "  the  English  clergy  must  Arnold- 
ize,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  go  either  to  Rome  or  to  the  work- 
house, before  fifty  years  are  out  ".*  It  was  toward  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  science  and  religion  and  to  win  the  free- 
thinkers back  that  the  Broad  Churchmen  directed  their 
activities. 

In  the  purely  intellectual  field  such  men  as  Whately, 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  Hampden,  Stanley,  Milman  and  Thirl- 
wall  rendered  "  vast  assistance  to  men  struggling  with  the 
evident  contradictions  between  modern  criticism,  history, 
and  philosophy  and  the  systems  of  religious  belief  common 
in  their  day  ".*  But  the  inevitable  alliance  of  liberalism 
in  politics  and  religion  soon  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Broad  Church  leaders  to  the  social  problem,  for  "  the  now 
threatening  danger  of  English  life  was  the  identification  of 
all  social  change  with  extreme  radicalism  in  religion  ".^ 
This  truth  seems  to  have  been  first  intensely  felt  by  Fred- 

J^  Charles  Kingsley,  vol.  i,  p.  142.  ^Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  142. 

2  Ihid.,  vol.  i,  p.  143. 
*  Hall,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 
5  Ibid.,  p.  182. 
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erick  Denison  Maurice,  but  the  facts  were  so  obvious  and 
the  need  for  action  so  great  that  he  was  soon  surrounded 
by  an  ardent  band  of  co-workers,  the  most  important  of 
whom  were  Charles  Kingsley,  Archdeacon  Hare,  William 
Ludlow  and  Thomas  Hughes,^  while  Robertson  of  Brigh- 
ton, although  not  in  sympathy  with  the  socialism  of  these 
men,  held  closely  to  their  views  in  other  respects.^ 

This  group  had  been  considering  for  some  time  the  best 
method  of  approach  to  the  workingmen,  when  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848  on  the  Continent  and  the  renewed  activity  of 
the  Chartists  at  home  gave  them  an  opportunity  which  they 
at  once  seized.  To  the  Chartists,  disappointed  after  the 
fiasco  on  Kennington  Common,  Kingsley  came  with  his 
appeal  of  April  12th."  This  was  followed  on  May  6th  by 
the  first  number  of  Politics  for  the  People,'^  to  which 
Maurice,  Kingsley,  Ludlow,  Archdeacon  Hare,  Professor 
Conington,  Archbishop  Whately  and  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
were  important  contributors.^  Politics  for  the  People 
(1848)  was  far  from  being  a  Chartist  publication;  it  was 
almost  conservative.  Physical  Force  Chartism  was  de- 
nounced even  to  the  extent  of  condemning  monster  meet- 
ings, whether  lawful  or  not,  as  senseless  and  criminal,"  and 
"  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage  by  men  who  had  neither 
education  or  moral  self-government  to  qualify  for  the 
vote  "  '  was  vigorously  opposed. 

1  Seligman,  "  Owen  and  the  Christian  Socialists,"  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  vol.  i,  pp.  221,  239. 

*  Brooke,  Life  and  Letters  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  chap.  ix. 
'  Appendix  VI ;  Charles  Kingsley,  vol.  i,  pp.  156,  157. 

*  Charles  Kingsley,  vol.  i,  p.  162 ;  Maurice,  Life  of  Frederick  D. 
Maurice,  vol.  i,  p.  474. 

°  Seligman,  op.  cit.,  p.  226. 

'  Life  of  Maurice,  vol.  i,  p.  472. 

'  Charles  Kingsley,  vol.  i,  p.  162. 
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The  relationship  of  such  men  as  Maurice,  Kingsley. 
and  Robertson  to  the  Chartist  movement  is  easily  mis- 
understood. It  is  true  that  Kingsley  wrote  a  Chartist 
novel  in  which  he  pleaded  passionately  for  justice  to  the 
lower  classes,  and  he  and  Maurice  addressed  frequent 
groups  of  Chartists,^  as  did  Robertson.^  But  not  one  of 
the  three  had  any  faith  in  Chartism  as  a  political  creed,  or 
believed  that  the  Six  Points  would  remedy  the  social  evils 
or  materially  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  workingman.  Mau- 
rice speaks  of  the  "  unrighteous  pretensions  "  ^  of  Chart- 
ism and  offers  himself  as  a  special  constable  for  the  loth 
of  April.*  Robertson  admits  that  the  Chartists  refused  to 
own  him  as  a  brother.^  It  is  true  that  Kingsley  proclaimed 
himself  a  Chartist  one  time  at  a  public  meeting,*  but  he 
never  advocated  any  of  its  points  or  apparently  had  any  faith 
in  them.  As  he  himself  said,  "  But  my  quarrel  with  the 
Charter  is,  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  reform."  He 
was  not  bitterly  opposed  to  it ;  he  simply  thought  that,  as  a 
method  of  reform,  it  failed  to  touch  the  real  need  of  the 
people.  He  chides  the  Chartists  with  the  mistake  "  of 
fancying  that  legislative  reform  is  social  reform,  or  that 
men's  hearts  can  be  changed  by  Act  of  Parliament ",  and 
goes  on  to  say : 

If  anyone  will  tell  me  of  a  country  where  a  charter  made  the 
rogues  honest,  or  the  idle  industrious,  I  shall  alter  my  opinion 
of  the  Charter,  but  not  till  then.  It  disappointed  me  bitterly 
when  I  read  it.  It  seemed  a  harmless  cry  enough,  but  a  poor, 
bald,  constitutionmongering  cry  as  I  ever  heard.     That  French 

1  Charles  Kingsley,  vol.  i,  pp.  205  et  seq.;  Life  of  Maurice,  vol.  i,  pp. 
519,  536,  537,  538,  S39,  542. 
^  Brooke,  Life  of  Robertson,  Appendix,  pp.  743,  74S. 
3  Life  of  Maurice,  vol.  i,  p.  278.  *  Ibid.,  p.  472. 

'  Life,  p.  170. 
"  Charles  Kingsley,  vol.  i,  p.  166. 
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cry  of  "  Organization  of  Labour  "  is  worth  a  thousand  of  it, 
and  yet  that  does  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter  by  many 
a  mile.^ 

In  Alton  Locke  the  failure  of  Chartism  does  not  concern  him 
greatly.  In  fact  he  looks  upon  it  almost  as  a  just  retribu- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  Chartists,  and  as  an  event  which 
should  bring  them  back  to  better  and  more  certain  ways  of 
gaining  their  rights.^ 

What  then  had  the  Broad  Churchmen  to  offer  the  lower 
classes  in  place  of  the  Charter?  Two  things  primarily — 
education  and  cooperation.  In  January,  1840,  Maurice 
said  that  Chartism  "  could  only  be  crushed  by  education  ".^ 
Robertson's  advice  was :  "Reform  yourselves  and  institutions 
will  reform  themselves."  *  "  Workers  of  England,"  wrote 
Kingsley,  "  be  wise,  and  then  you  must  be  free,  for  then 
you  will  be  fit  to  be  free."  '  The  emphasis  was  upon  a 
reform  of  the  individual  not  upon  the  government.  A 
practical  beginning  in  education  was  made  at  Little  Ormond 
Yard,  "  a  place  so  disorderly  that  no  policeman  liked  to 
venture  there  at  night  ".°  By  i860,  Workingmen's  Colleges 
were  established  in  at  least  eleven  cities.'  The  educational 
work  of  Toynbee  Hall,  of  Morris  and  of  Ruskin  was  in  a 
measure  an  outgrowth  of  the  efforts  of  Maurice  and  his 
fellow-laborers.' 

As  a  more  immediate  method  of  alleviation,  Maurice  and 

'  Charles  Kingsley,  vol.  i,  p.  163. 

^  Alton  Locke,  chap.  xl. 

'  Life  of  Maurice,  vol.  i,  p.  278. 

*  Brooke,  Life  of  Robertson,  p.  748. 

*  Charles  Kingsley,  vol.  i,  p.  157. 

*  Life  of  Maurice,  vol.  i,  p.  482. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  378. 

*  Hall,  op.  cit.,  p.  197- 
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Kingsley,  aided  by  Ludlow,  Hughes  and  others,  proposed 
cooperation.  They  called  themselves  "Christian  Socialists" 
and  desired  to  organize  the  trades  into  cooperative  societies 
on  a  Christian  basis.  A  beginning  was  made  with  the 
tailors  in  1850,^  and  several  societies  were  formed.  Al- 
though cooperation  has  made  progress  in  England  these 
organizations  soon  disappeared.  The  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists  and  their  activities  resembles  closely  that  of 
the  London  Working  Men's  Association,  whose  early  co- 
operative efforts  eventually  gave  way  to  education. 

The  influence  of  the  Broad  Church  movement  upon  the 
social  life  of  England  was  important.  By  helping  the 
workingmen  find  a  solution  for  their  religious  doubts,  and 
by  demonstrating  that  the  church  had  an  interest  in  their 
welfare,  it  was  able  to  retain  many  of  them  for  Christianity. 
It  also  infused  into^  the  institutions  of  Owen  the  inspir- 
ation of  a  religious  altruism,^  and  by  infecting  the  spirit 
that  propagated  socialism  with  "  a  deep'  distrust  for 
either  sharply  cut  class  lines  or  of  intensely  dogmatic  posi- 
tions 'V  it  greatly  hindered  the  development  of  a  strong 
socialistic  party  in  England.  Its  value  here  is,  of  course, 
an  open  question.  To  the  Chartist  movement  after  1848  it 
contributed  indirectly  by  ( i )  bringing  to  the  classes  of 
England  a  better  understanding  of  one  another,  and  (2)  by 
preparing  through  education  the  English  workingman  for 
an  eventual  successful  attainment  of  his  desires. 

II.    THE  WESLEYAN  METHODIST  CHURCH  AND  ITS  OFFSHOOTS 

The  fact  that  the  Established  Church  took  up  a  position 
bitterly  opposed  to  Chartism,  can  surprise  nO'  one.    It  might 

1  Life  of  Maurice,  vol.  ii,  p.  40. 

2  Hall,  op.  cit.,  p.  204. 
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be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Methodists,  if  not  actually 
cooperating  with  the  Chartists,  would  at  least  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  this  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  speaking  broadly,  Methodism  was  the  religion  of  the 
poorer  classes,^  as  Chartism  was  their  politics.  "  Metho- 
dism," said  Lecky,  "  has  long  since  taken  its  position  as  pre- 
eminently and  almost  exclusively  the  religion  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society."  ^  The  great  majority  of 
Wesleyan  preachers  were  recruited  from  the  poorer  people, 
from  the  promising  local  preachers  who,  with  their  intelli- 
gence and  antecedents,  might  be  expected  to  support  any 
scheme  for  the  political  or  social  advancement  of  the  people. 
Again,  Methodism  won  its  greatest  successes  amongst  the 
operatives  and  miners,^  the  classes  particularly  favorable 
to  Chartism.  Finally,  even  the  enemies  of  Methodism  and 
Chartism  were  the  same,  namely,  that  "  hereditary  wealth 
and  influence,  whether  landed,  manufacturing  or  mercan- 
tile." *  Why  was  it,  then,  that  Methodism,  at  least  the  official 
Methodism  of  the  largest  branch,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
assumed  an  attitude  so  uncompromising  in  opposition  to  the 
democratic  innovations  of  the  Chartists?  To  answer  this 
question  it  is  worth  while  to  run  back  briefly  over  the  con- 
nexional  history  and  general  political  outlook  of  the  Metho- 
dists. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  as  it  developed,  assumed 
the  form  of  a  "  connexion,"  which  has  been  deflned  as  "  a 
number  of  societies  who  have  agreed  to  unite  themselves 
in  a  common  bond  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  under  a  com- 

'  Minutes,  vol.  x,  p.  102. 

'  Lecky,  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii,  p.  640. 
'  Quarterly  Review,  no.  139,  p.  167. 

*  Rigg,    The   Connexional   Eionomy   of   Wesleyan   Meth.    (London, 
1879),  pp.  201,  202. 
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mon  code  of  regulations  and  usages,  and  under  a  common 
government."  '  This  sounds  harmless  enough;  but  in  the 
form  it  took  under  Wesley  and  his  successors  it  resembled 
far  more  the  closely-knit  organization  of  the  Episcopal  and 
Catholic  than  that  of  the  Independent  and  other  nonconform- 
ist churches  of  England.  Over  the  classes,  societies,  circuits 
and  districts  were  appointed  teachers,  lay  preachers,  minis- 
ters, superintendents,  and  over  these  the  conference  and 
Legal  Hundred,^  "  oversight,  as  in  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
being  reduced  to  an  exact  science."  *  Power  was  almost 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers,  the  control  of  the 
laymen  being  almost  a  minus  quantity.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence, the  history  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  since  the 
death  of  Wesley  has  been  largely  a  record  of  revolts  and 
attempts  to  introduce  more  democracy  into  the  government 
of  the  church. 

While  Wesley  lived  he  was  able  to  exercise  a  paternal 
absolutism  through  the  force  of  his  superior  personality 
and  intellectual  gifts  and  through  his  position  as  the  foun- 
der of  a  new  movement.  But  the  control  which  he  pos- 
sessed as  father  of  the  movement  did  not  rest  so  gracefully 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  legal  successors,  the  Hundred  Min- 
isters, and  troubles  were  not  long  coming.  In  1795  Kil- 
ham,  not  satisfied  with  the  reforms  of  the  "  Plan  of  Paci- 
fication," published  his  pamphlet,  The  Progress  of  Liberty 
Among  the  People  Called  Methodists,  was  expelled,  and 
started  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  In  1806  the  "  Band 
Room  Methodists  "  broke  away,  and  in  1810  Bourne  and 

'Watson,  An  Affectionate  Address,  p.  4. 

^  By  a  Deed  of  Declaration  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  February  28, 
1784,  Wesley  passed  on  his  power  at  his  death  to  a  conference  of  one 
hundred  ministers,  in  whom  was  vested  the  full  government  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists. 

'  Faulkner,  in  New  International  Encyclopedia,  2d  ed.,  vol.  xv,  p.  505. 
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his  companions,  having  been  expelled  during  the  camp-meet- 
ing controversy/  started  the  Primitive  Methodists — a  body 
of  earnest  followers  of  Wesley,  who  have  increased  largely  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  O'Bryan  in  1815,  after  his  expulsion, 
organized  his  societies  into  what  were  later  called  Bible 
Christians.  In  1828  the  Leeds  Organ  case;  in  1834  the  ex- 
pulsion of  J.  R.  Stephens;  in  1835  the  Warren  controversy, 
and  the  affair  of  the  Rochdale  petitioners;  and  in  1836  the 
secession  of  the  Arminian  Methodists,  caused  considerable 
loss  and  some  few  concessions.  When  in  1849  ^v^"  ^""^^ 
speech  became  impossible  under  Bunting  and  his  followers, 
the  most  important  agitation  of  all,  that  of  Everett,  Dunn 
and  Griffith,  resulted  in  a  membership  loss  of  100,000  and 
a  revenue  loss  of  £100,000  in  three  years. 

Concerning  these  secessions  two  facts  stand  forth  pre- 
eminently. In  the  first  place,  all  of  them,  with  one  minor 
exception  (that  of  the  Arminians  in  1835),  were  on  political 
and  administrative,  not  doctrinal  grounds,  and  caused  by  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  form  of  government.  Secondly,  the 
agitations  in  the  church  were  closely  associated  in  point  of 
time  with  periods  of  political  and  revolutionary  agitation  in 
England  and  Europe.  The  Methodist  agitations  were 
grouped  around  three  periods:  first,  the  period  of  the 
French  Revolution  when  the  followers  of  Kilham  broke 
away;  second,  the  period  of  the  agitation  for  the  Reform 
Bill  when  the  Leeds  Organ  case  and  the  Warren  affair  dis- 
turbed the  church;  and  third,  the  revolutionary  period  of 
1848  which  resulted  in  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Movement. 
"The  revolutionary  ideas  of  the  Chartist  Period  (1840- 
1848)    and   of   Continental   politics    (1848-1849)    reacted 

'  Minutes  for  1807  and  1810. 
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upon  Wesleyan  Methodism  as  the  political  ideas  of  179 1 
and  1831  had  done  in  these  epochs."  ^ 

Along  with  this  distrust  of  democracy  in  church  govern- 
ment there  was  a  distinctly  conservative  policy  in  political 
matters.  This  was  inherited  from  Wesley  himself,  who,  as 
a  Tory,  always  stood  for  the  status  quo  in  government  and 
for  the  powers  that  be,  his  writings  apparently  lacking 
any  sympathy  for  popular  government.^  In  the  rules  of 
1797  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  put  themselves  on  official 
record  with  the  following:  "None  of  us  shall,  either  in 
writing  or  conversation,  speak  lightly  or  irreverently  of  the 
government  under  which  we  live.  The  oracles  of  God  com- 
mand us  to  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers;  and  '  honour 
the  King '  is  there  connected  with  the  fear  of  God."  A 
feimilar  tone  is  evinced  elsewhere.*  If  we  are  to  believe 
official  promulgations,  the  Methodists  avoided  assiduously 
any  political  affiliations.  Number  twelve  of  the  Lvuerpool 
Minutes  of  1820  seeks  to  impress  upon  the  people  that  they 
"do  not  exist  for  purposes  of  party."  *  The  conference 
never  tires  of  impressing  upon  the  ministers  and  people  that 
their  business  is  not  of  this  world  and  demanding  that  they 
keep  themselves  apart  from  political  agitation."  The  prob^ 
lem  was  fought  out  and  decided,  at  least  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  in  authority,  in  1 834,  when  J.  R.  Stephens,  later 
famous  in  the  Chartist  movement,  was  suspended  from  the 

'  J.  H.  Rigg,  in  Enc.  Brit.,  9th  ed.,  vol.  xvi,  p.  198. 

'  See  his  pamphlets,  "Thoughts  on  Liberty,"  Works,  vol.  xi,  pp.  34-46 ; 
"Free  Thoughts  on  Public  Affairs,"  vol.  xi,  pp.  14-34;  "Thoughts 
Concerning  the  Origin  of  Power,"  vol.  xi,  pp.  46-53 ;  and  J.  A.  Faulk- 
ner's "  Socialism  of  John  Wesley,"  in  Social  Tracts  for  the  Times. 

'  Minutes,  vol.  ii,  p,  61 ;  vol.  iii,  p.  303 ;  vol.  viii,  pp.  236,  247,  371 ;  vol. 
ix,  p.  119,  etc. 

*  Minutes  of  1820;  Williams,  The  Constitution  and  Polity  of  Wes- 
leyan Methodism  (London,  1880) ,  appendix  iii. 

'  Minutes,  vol.  viii,  pp.  105,  237,  242 ;  vol.  x,  p.  260. 
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connexion  for  actively  associating  himself  with  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  separation  of  church  and  state.^  At  this 
time  it  was  officially  enunciated  again  that  "  Methodism 
does  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  party,"  and  that  "  a  Wes- 
leyan  minister  who  takes  a  prominent  political  position  and 
occupies  his  time  and  thought  in  furthering  the  '  purposes 
of  party '  acts  '  contrary  to  his  peculiar  calling  and  solemn 
engagements  as  a  Methodist  preacher '."  ^  This  policy  was 
carried  so  far  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  were  the  only 
dissenting  church  which  would  not  cooperate  in  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  agitation.* 

With  such  conservative  antecedents  it  was  hardly  likely 
that  the  Chartist  movement  would  be  very  popular  with  the 
controlling  element  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  The  reasons 
may  be  collected  under  three  heads : 

I.  Chartism  was  a  democratic  movement.  From  a  church 
whose  whole  previous  ecclesiastical  existence  had  been  largely 
devoted  to  the  hopeless  task  of  fighting  off  democratic  in- 
novation, Chartism  could  hope  for  little  favor.  Those  in 
the  church,  like  Griffith,  who  were  sympathetic  toward 
Chartism,  were  also  in  favor  of  a  more  popular  adminis- 
tration in  church  government.  This  in  itself  was  enough 
to  condemn  Chartism  with  those  in  power.  "  Methodism," 
Jabez  Bunting  is  reputed  to  have  said,  "  hates  democracy  as 
much  as  it  hates  sin,"  *  and  its  foes  were  not  reticent  in 

^Minutes,  vol.  vii,  pp.  417  et  seq.,  436;  Gregory,  Handbook,  pp.  200 
et  seq. 

'  In  actual  practice,  however,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  interfere  in  sec- 
ular politics  when  their  interests  appeared  to  be  endangered.  Vide 
New  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  i,  pp.  402,  416;  Pierce,  The  Ecclesias- 
tical Principles  and  Polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  3d  ed.  (London, 
1873),  pp.  498  et  seq.;  Minutes,  vol.  ii,  p.  185. 

"  Prentice,  History  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  vol.  i,  pp.  233,  234. 

'  Methodism  as  It  Is,  p.  ii. 
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dwelling  on  this  point.  ^  Several  historians  have  recog- 
nized this  conservatism  of  the  Methodists  ^  and  have  testi- 
fied to  its  becalming  influence  upon  political  life,  Taine  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  claim  that  it  saved  England  from  a  revolu- 
tion similar  to  the  French.*  This  policy  they  were  deter- 
mined to  continue. 

II.  Periods  of  political  agitation  had  heretofore  proved 
themselves  detrimental  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  connexion.*  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  political  agitation  led  "  to  the  wreck  of 
all  piety."  °  During  the  Chartist  period  emigration  was  very 
heavy  and  seriously  depleted  the  ranks  of  the  Wesleyans." 
The  years  1837,  1842,  1848  and  1852  showed  actual  de- 
creases in  membership,  although  the  total  period  from  1838- 
1848  gave  an  increase.'  The  Primitive  Methodists,  how- 
ever, a  branch  democratically  administered,  more  than 
doubled  their  membership  during  the  Chartist  period.'  The 
great  agitations  within  the  church,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
ran  parallel  with  the  democratic  movements  in  secular 
policies,  and  the  most  serious  of  all  with  the  Chartist  move- 
ment, which  undoubtedly  influenced  it.  The  Chartist 
churches  also  drew  from  Wesleyan  Methodist  membership. 

^  Supra,  p.  22;  Jubilee  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  (London, 
1848),  p.  384. 

2  Lecky,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  637. 

'  New  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  i,  pp.  362,  371. 

*  Avery,  Memorials  of  Rev.  John  Henley  (London,  1844) .  P-  389 1 
Beech,  The  Good  Soldier  (London,  1848),  p.  93. 

*  Minutes,  vol.  iv,  p.  414;  vol.  x,  p.  560. 

'  Minutes,  vol.  viii,  p.  308;  vol.  ix,  pp.  114,  2S7,  268,  420,  427,  564,  575; 
vol.  ix,  pp.  128,  132,  310,  500. 

'  In  1838  there  were  296,800 ;  in  1848,  338,860. 

'  For  1833  there  were  48,421 ;  in  1850,  104,710. 
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III.  The  attitude  of  the  Chartists  in  regard  to  ecclesias- 
tical and  religious  matters  was  unacceptable.  If  the  demo- 
cracy of  Chartism  was  to  be  condemned  how  much  more 
was  its  religious  heterodoxy !  ^  The  infidelity  associated 
with  the  movement  ^  was  made  much  of,*  while  its  good 
works  went  unnoticed.  The  doctrine  of  separation  of 
church  and  state,*  which  was  an  actual  platform  of  the  Con- 
vention of  185 1  ^  and  a  generally  accepted  belief  among  the 
Chartists,  was  not  in  much  favor  among  the  Wesleyans. 
The  latter  were  rather  "  in  favor  of  its  being  maintained,"  ° 
regarding  the  Establishment  "  as  one  of  the  main  bulwarks 
of  the  Protestant  faith."  ''  The  fate  of  Stephens,  when  he 
implicated  the  Methodists  in  the  dispute,  has  been  recounted.' 
Furthermore  the  humor  of  such  a  typical  Chartist  hattlecry 
as  "  More  pigs  and  fewer  parsons  "  °  appealed  as  little  to 
the  Methodists  ^°  as  to  the  Anglicans. 

The  official  pronouncements  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
on  the  Chartist  movement  are  to  be  found  in  the  yearly  pas- 
toral letters  to  the  people,  signed  by  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  conference.  Although  Chartism  as  such  is 
not  mentioned  by  name  the  implications  are  unmistakable. 
In  these  letters  the  Methodists  are  repeatedly  urged  to  keep 

'  Solly,  James  Woodford,  vol.  ii,  p.  9. 

2  Supra,  pp.  14  et  seq. 

'Minutes,  vol.  ix,  pp.  115,  125,  403,  410;  vol.  x,  112,  127,  137;  Wes. 
Meth.  Mag.,  3d  series,  vol.  xvii,  p.  153. 

*  Supra,  pp.  34  et  seq. 

°  Gammage,  op,  cit.,  p.  371. 

'  Bunting,  Life  of  Jabez  Bunting  (London,  1878),  p.  289. 

'  Minutes,  vol.  iv,  p.  557. 

8  Supra,  p.  18. 

'  Anti-Soj:ialist  Gazette,  Dec.  1841,  p.  36. 

"  Gregory,  Sidelights  of  the  Conflicts  of  Methodism  (London,  1898), 
p.  344- 
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out  of  political  agitations/  to  remain  loyal  to  the  throne.^ 
to  beware  of  democratic  innovators  (who  are,  of  course, 
infidels)  *  and  are  assured  that  the  "  only  effectual  remedy 
for  the  ills  and  sufferings  of  our  fallen  world  and  our  un- 
happy country  is  to  be  found  in  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God."  *  While  much  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
"  Some  portions  of  our  laboring  population  have  been  in- 
toxicated and  deluded  by  the  ravings  of  lawless  demo- 
crats," ^  and  "  disloyal  and  disaffected  men  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  allure  the  humbler  classes  of  our  fellow-coun- 
trymen to  take  part  in  their  schemes,"  the  writers  yet 
have  received  "  unspeakable  pleasure  "  °  in  the  attachment 
to  the  throne  and  constitution  which  their  followers  have 
evinced. 

The  platform  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine,  the 
official  organ  of  the  church  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas 
Jackson  (1839-41)  and  George  Cubitt  (1842-50),  corres- 
ponded on  social  questions  closely  to  that  of  the  ruling 
powers,  as  laid  down  in  the  letters.  The  same  concern  over 
such  questions  as  slavery  and  Catholicism,  and  the  same 
lack  of  comprehension  and  understanding  of  the  more 
serious  evils  close  at  hand  are  seen  here  as  in  the  minutes.'' 
The  same  inability  or  disinclination  to  discriminate  between 
democracy  and  infidelity  and  the  same  distrust  of  democracy 
are  apparent.      While  its  policy  was  to  "  conscientiously 

'  Minutes,  vol.  viii,  pp.  96,  105,  237 ;  vol.  ix,  pp.  414 ;  vol.  x,  p.  566. 

'Minutes,  vol.  viii,  pp.  247,  272,  371 ;  vol.  xi,  p.  119. 

'  Minutes,  vol.  ix,  pp.  115,  403. 

'  Minutes,  vol.  xi,  p.  501. 

''Minutes,  vol.  ix,  p.  125. 

*  Minutes,  vol.  xi,  p.  119. 

'  Third  series,  vol.  xvii,  p.  153.    Also  vol.  xix,  p.  955 ;  vol.  xix.  head- 
ings under  Socialism;  vol.  xxiii,  p.  155. 
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stand  aloof  from  all  politics "  ^  yet  an  expression  of 
opinion  would  inadvertently  crop  out.*  Convinced  that 
"  Infidelity  and  democracy  convert  human  beings  into 
fiends  ",*  the  Wesleycm  Methodist  Magazine  offers  Chris- 
tian education  as  a  cure,  for 

A  people  thoroughly  educated  on  Christian  principles  can 
neither  be  the  slave  of  a  despot,  nor  the  tools  or  puppets  of 
some  arbitrary  government,  on  the  one  hand;  nor  can  they  be 
restless,  dissatisfied  murmurers,  insurrectionary  anarchists,  the 
instruments  by  which  the  political  adventurers  seek  to  gain 
power,  whom  he  flatters  and  despises,  and  on  whom,  finally, 
in  the  hour  of  triumph  he  tramples.* 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  was 
loyally  upheld  by  those  who  controlled  their  destinies  during 
these  years.  Such  men  as  Jabez  Bunting,'  John  Beecham," 
James  Dixon,''  George  Cubitt,  Joseph  Fowler,*  John  Han- 
nah," Thomas  Jackson,"  Robert  Newton,"  and  F.  J.  Jobson" 
could  find  nothing  to  favor  in  Chartism. 

The  preceding  discussion,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  has 
reference  only  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  and  not 
to  its  numerous  offshoots.  These  branches,  as  we  have 
seen,  developed  primarily  because  they  could  not  fit  in  with 

'  Wes.  Meth.  Mag.,  4th  series,  vol.  iv,  p.  463. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  41,  313.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  xvii,  pp.  153,  295. 

*  Fourth  series,  vol.  i,  March,  1845,  in  "  Christian  Retrospect." 

'  Jobson,  A  Tribute,  pp.  70,  71 ;  Bunting,  Life  of  Bunting,  vol.  ii,  p.  291, 

•  Methodism  as  It  Is,  vol.  ii,  p.  881. 

'  Gregory,  op.  cit.,  p.  197 ;  Dixon,  Life  of  lames  Dixon,  pp.  214,  222, 
22s,  230. 

'  Gregory,  op.  cit.,  p.  328;  Minutes,  vol.  xi,  p.  118. 

'  Jobson,  The  Beloved  Disciple,  p.  107 ;  Minutes,  vol.  ix,  p.  125. 
"Minutes,  vol.  viii,  p.  37;  Wes.  Meth.  Mag.,  vol.  xix,  p.  955. 
"  Pastoral  Letters  for  1840  and  1S42. 
"  Hurst,  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  iii,  p.  1360. 
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the  conservative  constitutional  policy  of  the  older  church. 
An  expanding  democracy  in  the  state  demanded  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  church,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  attitude  of 
such  branches  as  the  Primitive  Methodists  and  the  Metho- 
dist New  Connexion.  In  a  semi-official  publication  the 
latter  church  is  found  standing  for  "  representation  of  all 
interests,  freedom  of  commerce,  voluntary  support  of  re- 
ligion, liberty  of  thought,  enlightened  piety,  Christian 
union,  and  strong  solicitude  for  the  vi^elfare  of  the  masses 
in  humble  life."  ^  Perhaps  the  most  noted  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Methodist  offshoots  who  became  actively  associated 
with  the  Chartist  movement  was  James  Scholefield,  Bible 
Christian,  of  Manchester.  In  an  attempt  to  break  up  an 
Anti-Corn  Law  meeting  held  in  Manchester,  March  19, 
1 84 1,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Chartists  as  chairman, 
but,  as  it  was  claimed  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  also  re- 
ceived the  show  of  hands,  both  had  desks  on  the  platform.'' 
A  couple  of  years  later  a  Chartist  conference  of  factory 
operatives  was  held  in  his  chapel,  and  he  was  among  those 
tried  at  the  Lancaster  assizes  of  March,  1843  for  sedition 
and  incitation  to  riot,  but  found  not  guilty.* 

Furthermore,  while  the  foregoing  statements  have  been 
true  of  official  Methodism  and  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  its  ministers,  there  was  undoubtedly  in  the  rank  and  file  a 
more  liberal  spirit  pervading.  The  numerous  agitations  are 
a  striking  proof  of  the  continued  dissatisfaction.  The 
radicals,  while  they  condemned  the  ruling  powers  in  the 
Methodist  church,  were  free  to  admit  that  aid  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  ranks,  if  the  people  were  only  free  agents. 

1  Jubilee  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion,  pp.  386,  387.    See  also  p. 
384. 
'  Prentice,  History  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  vol.  i,  p.  184. 
"  Gammage  op.  cit.,  pp.  232,  235,  427. 
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Thus  Archibald  Prentice,  Chartist  and  free-trader,  said  that 
many  Wesleyans  "  were  willing  to  give  their  aid  in  promot- 
ing cheapness  and  plenty  "  but  for  the  hostile  influence  of  the 
leaders.^    The  Eclectic  Review  ^  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 

Had  the  people  who  compose  the  body  free  scope  for  the  mani- 
festation of  their  sentiments,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Wesleyanism  would  be  freely  given  to  all  measures  for 
the  reform  of  abuses,  for  the  improvement  of  the  physical 
and  moral  condition  of  the  community,  and  for  the  abolition 
of  every  law  and  every  institution  which  interferes  with  the 
fullest  extension  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.  But  tied 
down  as  the  Wesleyans  are  by  laws  which  prevent  them  from 
moving  hand  or  foot,  and  by  usages  which  beget  a  servile  spirit, 
the  country  and  the  legislature  must  receive  their  notions  of  the 
state  of  opinions  in  the  Wesleyan  church  from  the  conference 
and  its  commissions.  Nor  can  we  expect  that  those  who  have 
tried  to  build  ever  upon  the  foundation  of  this  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, so  compact  a  structure  of  priestly  authority  in  their  own 
favor,  will  ever  exert  their  political  influence  in  support  of 
any  line  of  state  policy,  which  might  afterwards  be  quoted 
as  a  precedent  for  the  entire  submission  of  this  lordly  hierarchy. 

During  the  Chartist  period  Methodist  discontent  with  the 
despotic  administration  of  Bunting  and  his  followers  grew 
apace.  Finally,  in  1849,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Everett, 
Dunn  and  Griffith,  an  agitation  was  started  which  in  its 
form  and  procedure  was  remarkably  similar  to  that  of 
Chartism,  even  to  the  phraseology  of  its  war-cries-  One  of 
the  demands  was  for  "  The  Bible,  the  Whole  Bible  and 
nothing  but  the  Bible  ".  These  demands  in  the  form  of 
a  petition  were  called  "  The  People's  Declaration  ".^     Such 

'  Prentice,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  pp.  233,  234. 

2  August,  1846,  article  "  Methodism  as  It  Is." 

'  Wesleyan  Vindicator,  p.  120. 
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methods  of  arousing  the  people  were  evidently  successful, 
for  the  followers  of  Bunting  and  the  old  system  were 
strong  in  their  denunciation  of  them.  The  following  quo- 
tation will  show  how  strikingly  the  method  resembled  that 
of  the  Chartists. 

To  succeed  in  this  attempt  [said  the  Wesleyan  Vindicator], 
Christian  agitators  resorted  to  the  most  unchristian  means. 
Public  meetings  were  called,  composed  of  all  classes  of  the 
British  community.  Not  only  deluded  Methodists,  but 
worldly  politicians,  and  notoriously  ungodly  men  and  women 
were  appealed  to  for  judgment  on  Wesleyan  rule  and  govern- 
ment. Calumny,  slander,  and  reviling,  were  poured  forth  in 
concert  upon  the  most  eminent  and  beloved  ministers.  A 
monster  Petition  and  "  Bill  of  Rights  "  as  it  was  called  was 
hawked  about  in  parts,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  put 
together,  and  to  astonish  the  Connexion  by  the  vast  amount 
of  signatures  it  should  have  secured.  Secret  pledges  were 
received  to  "  stand  or  fall "  by  the  leading  agitators,  and  their 
plans  for  Wesleyan  Reform;  and  the  meetings  held  by  pre- 
tended Delegates  to  discuss  the  questions  at  issue  and  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  "A  Committee  of  Privileges  for  the 
People  "  to  care  for  their  rights  and  liberties.^ 

The  reformers  were  accused  of  associating  with  themselves 
dissenters  and  political  agitators  of  all  kinds,*  including 
Chartists,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  accusa- 
tion was  true.  "  Red  Republicans  "  and  "  Chartists  "  were 
frequent  epithets "  used  by  the  discomfited  members  of  the 
old  church  to  describe  their  seceding  brethren.  Additional 
force  was  given  to  the  accusation  by  the  fact  that  Wil- 
liam Grifiith,  one  of  the  three  leaders  in  the  Wesleyan 
Reform  agitation,  "  was  politically  a  radical  of  the  most 

'  Wesleyan  Vindicator,  p.  207. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  21.  »/6«f.,  pp.  30,  67,  86. 
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extreme  type,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  principles."  ^ 
During  the  agitation  he  was  continually  referred  to  as  a 
Chartist  but  so  far  from  resenting  this  he  apparently  gloried 
in  it.  "  If  I  am  a  Chartist,"  he  said,^  "  I  got  my  principles 
from  the  Bible.  That  book  is  my  political  pocket-book.  I 
hold  no  opinions  but  what  I  find  in  the  book  of  God."  In 
another  place*  he  expresses  himself  as  follows:  "As  long 
as  I  believe  in  the  Bible,  a  Chartist  of  that  school  I  will  be, 
and  I  will  teach  the  workingman  to  think  that  he  is  a  man 
and  that  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  is  not  as  noble,  as  respect- 
able as  any  man  who  walks  the  face  of  the  earth."  "  His 
political  opinions,"  he  said,  "  were  all  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  and  he  must  have  a  new  Bible  before  he  could  have  a 
new  political  creed."  * 

If  the  attitude  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  toward  political 
matters  was  conservative  no  such  charge  can  be  brought 
forward  in  regard  to  its  philanthropy.  The  great  out- 
burst of  philanthropy  which  accompanied  the  origin  of 
Methodism  ^  had  enough  vitality  to  extend  itself  partially 
through  the  so-called  "  middle  period  "  of  the  church.  This 
benevolence,  combined  with  a  religious  generosity  in  regard 
to  tenets  of  salvation  ° — regarding  all  who  loved  God  as  the 
elect, — put  enough  heart  into  the  followers  of  Wesley  to 
effect  some  practical  results  which  influenced  indirectly  their 
political  life.  The  most  notable  of  this  philanthropic  work 
must  be  reckoned  the  activity  of  the  Methodists  in  factory 
reform.  Richard  Oastler,  Michael  Thomas  Sadler  and 
Rev.  J.  R.  Stephens,  the  men  who  made  factory  reform  a 

'  Bunting,  Life  of  Jahez  Bunting,  vol.  ii,  p.  346. 

'  Methodism  as  It  Is,  vol.  ii,  p.  415. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  241,  242. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  343. 

"  North,  Early  Methodist  Philanthropy  (New  York,  1914). 

«  Holyoake,  Life  of  J.  R.  Stephens  (London,  1881),  p.  78. 
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great  cause,  were  all  nurtured  in  the  Methodist  Church.' 
The  agitation  for  the  ten-hour  bill  and  factory  reform, 
which  these  three  instituted,  was  a  distinct  contributing  force 
to  the  organization  of  the  Chartist  movement,^  as  was  also 
the  opposition  to  the  New  Poor  Law  which  found  its 
mouthpiece  in  Stephens  and  Oastler.^ 

It  was  only  a  step  from  the  opposition  to  the  New  Poor 
Law  to  Chartism,  and,  although  Stephens  reiterated  that  he 
was  no  Chartist,*  he  was  a  frequent  speaker  at  Chartist 
meetings.  At  Kersall  Moor  he  seconded  a  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  Charter  and  he  was  elected  a  representative 
from  Ashton  to  the  Convention  of  1839  °  which  he  attended.* 
He  gave  momentary  adherence  to  the  Charter  because  no 
other  course  seemed  open  whereby  the  people  could  be 
helped.'  Tory  as  he  was,  his  Toryism  was  of  that  brand 
which  considered  the  welfare  of  the  people  the  most  im- 
portant issue.'  The  earnestness  with  which  he  believed  this 
often  led  him  into  the  most  extravagant  and  inflammatory 
language,  entirely  unrestrained  by  prudence.  Incitement  to 
the  use  of  arms  was  the  distinguishing  burden  of  many 
of  his  orations.*  Arrested  on  December  27,  1838,  on  three 
separate  charges  of  attending  illegal  meetings  and  using 

1  Holyoake,  op.  cit.,  pp.  78  et  seq. 

'Tildsley,  Die  Entstehung  und  die  okonomischen  Grunds'dtze  der 
Chartistenhewegnng,  pp.  16  et  seq. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  28. 

*  Holyoake,  Life  of  J.  R.  Stephens,  pp.  146,  155,  171 ;  Lovett,  op.  cit., 
P-  19s. 

«  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57,  59,  61,  62,  92,  96. 

*  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  207 ;  Holyoake,  op.  cit.,  p.  143. 
^  Holyoake,  op.  cit.,  p.  232. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  18  et  seq. 

'Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56,  95;  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  291. 
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seditious  language/  he  was  sentenced  in  August,  1839,  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  thus  having  the  "  honour 
of  being  the  first  man  on  whom  the  government  sought  to 
wreak  the  vengeance  of  the  law  "  ^  for  participation  in  the 
Chartist  movement.  One  of  the  best  known  and  popular 
leaders  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  he  severed  himself  from 
Chartism '  upon  his  release  but  remained  throughout  his 
life  active  in  social  work. 

Other  prominent  Chartists  also  had  their  first  religious 
affiliation  with  the  Methodists.  Lovett's  mother  was  a  most 
devoted  Methodist,*  while  he  for  a  while  belonged  to  the 
Bryanites  or  Bible  Christians."  Thomas  Cooper  had  acted 
as  a  local  preacher  for  the  Methodists  in  Lincoln  but  was 
suspended  for  protesting  at  the  appointment  of  a  super- 
intendent,* voluntarily  resigned  from  the  connection  and 
soon  drifted  into  free  thought.  Joseph  Barker,  another 
erratic  genius  prominent  in  Chartism,  started  with  the  Meth- 
odists.' Educated  at  Methodist  schools,  he  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  them  as  a  local  preacher  but  forsook  the 
Wesleyans  for  the  Methodist  New  Connexion.  From  this 
branch  he  was  expelled  in  1841  for  denying  the  divine  ap- 
pointment of  baptism.  With  him  seceded  twenty-nine 
churches  and  4,348  members.*  He  likewise  soon  drifted 
to  free-thought,  but  after  a  stormy  career  as  a  political  and 
religious  radical  he  returned  to  Christianity." 

1  Gammage,  op,  cit,  p.  48, 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  99,  100. 

'  Holyoake,  op.  cit.,  p.  228. 

*  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

*  Cooper,  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  pp.  loi,  102. 

'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  iii,  p,  205. 

'  New  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  i,  p.  525. 

'  Barker,  Modern  Skepticism:  a  Life  Story,  passim. 
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III.    THE   OTHER   NONCONFORMIST    CHURCHES 

Although  the  membership  of  the  other  Nonconformist 
churches  was  recruited  largely  from  the  bourgeoisie,  there 
was,  broadly  speaking,  among  both  pastor  and  people  of  these 
denominations  a  more  tolerant  attitude  toward  a  further 
extension  of  the  franchise  than  that  evinced  by  either  the 
State  Church  or  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  committee 
appointed  to  organize  the  Complete  Suffrage  Movement  and 
call  the  conference  reported  a  constantly  growing  class, 
"  which  included  many  ministers  of  religion  ",  of  those  who 
had 

long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  manifest  injustice  of  any  system 
of  representation  that  excluded  the  majority  from  all  share  in 
their  own  government,  but  who  have  hitherto  kept  aloof  from 
taking  any  active  share  in  public  affairs,  partly  because  they 
wish  to  avoid  the  strife  of  men  and  tongues  and  partly  because 
no  practical  remedy  had  yet  been  offered  which  there  appeared 
much  chance  of  attaining.^ 

The  committee  further  reported  that  "  Nearly,  if  not  more 
than  two  hundred  ministers  of  religion,  of  almost  all  de- 
nominations, have  signed  the  declaration  or  memorial  ",  and 
continued  with  an  optimism  hardly  warranted,  "  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  number  of  those  not 
endowed  by  the  state  will  do  so  when  called  on."  ^ 

While  the  cooperation  of  so  many  dissenting  ministers  in 
the  holding  of  a  Complete  Suffrage  Conference  was  one 
of  the  most  significant  facts  in  the  whole  problem  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Chartist  movement  and  the  church, 
it  should  not  be  overestimated.  The  signing  of  the  memor- 
ial did  not  bind  them  to  endorse  the  proceedings  of  the 
conference  nor  did  it  make  Chartists  of  them.     Complete 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  p.  5.  '  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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suffrage  was,  while  the  most  important,  only  one  of  the 
Six  Points.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  average  dissenting 
minister,  liberally  inclined,  was  nowhere  better  expressed 
than  in  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Marshall 
in  Edinburgh  on  December  i6,  1840,  and  later  published 
as  an  Address  to  the  Dissenting  Ministers  of  Scotland 
(United  Secession  Synod).  The  working  classes,  said 
Marshall,  have  long  since  been  alienated  from  the  State 
Church  and  have  long  regarded  its  clergy  as  their  enemies. 
They  are  now  coming  to  look  upon  the  dissenting  ministers 
in  the  same  light.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter,  as  the  best 
qualified,  to  stem  the  current  and  save  the  masses  to  the 
church  and  to  morality,  peace  and  order.  The  only  way 
that  this  can  be  done  is  to  show  some  sympathy  toward  their 
efforts  for  an  extended  franchise.  This  the  ministers 
should  do,  not  by  political  agitation  for  the  Charter 
nor  by  making  speeches  or  holding  meetings,  but  simply 
by  avowing  "  on  all  proper  occasions  "  that  they  were  "  in 
favor  of  a  more  extended  suffrage  ".^  As  to  the  Chartists, 
he  condemns  their  methods  and  states  that  there  are  prob- 
ably few  dissenting  ministers  cinywhere  more  obnoxious  to 
them  than  himself,  several  having  left  his  church  because 
of  his  attitude."  This  speech  when  delivered  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  meeting  and  the  interruptions  were  so 
frequent  that  Marshall  had  to  stop  before  he  had  finished 
it.'  It  expressed,  nevertheless,  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  those  ministers  who  signed  the  Complete  Suffrage  Me- 
morial. The  Nonconformist  ministers,  as  they  were  for 
the  most  part  responsible  only  to  their  own  congregations, 
were  often  in  a  position  to  enter  actively  into  political  agi- 

'  Marshall,  The  Duty  of  Attempting  to  Reconcile  the  Unenfranchised 
with  the  Enfranchised  Classes,  p.  14. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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tation  if  they  could  carry  a  majority  of  their  people  with 
them,  and  some  felt  themselves  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 

The  difference  between  the  political  attitude  of  the  leaders 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism  and  of  Congregationalism  was  not 
very  great.  Although  it  is  true  that  several  Congregation- 
alists  participated  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Conference,^  but 
few  of  the  leaders,  especially  those  in  London,  would  enter- 
tain for  a  moment  the  idea  of  the  denomination,  as  such, 
concerning  itself  in  political  matters.  This  feeling  was 
carried  to  the  extent  that  even  in  the  matter  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  any  active  political  agitation  was 
firmly  opposed  by  such  men  as  Conder  and  Vaughan,  who 
were  able  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Congregational  Magor 
zine  and  the  official  promulgations  of  the  Congregational 
Union." 

The  conservatism  of  the  majority  and  of  the  London 
leaders,  however,  was  decidedly  distasteful  to  a  small  but 
active  and  growing  minority  in  the  provinces.  Unable 
longer  to  keep  silence  under  what  was  considered  "  the  be- 
trayal of  their  sacred  trust  ",^  this  group,  with  the  aid  of 
the  advocates  of  voluntaryism  of  all  denominations,  deter- 
mined upon  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
London,  "  having  for  its  aim  the  faithful  and  persistent 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty."  * 
Consequently,  on  April  14,  1841,  the  first  issue  of  the  iVo»- 
conformist  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Edward  Miall, 
who  quickly  developed  into  one  of  the  most  brilliant  jour- 
nalists of  the  time.  Although  proposed  principally  to  give 
voice  to  the  Disestablishment  movement,  the  Nonconform- 

'  Waddington,  Congregational  History,  Continuation  to  1850,  pp.  SS7 
et  seq. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  548,  551,  553  et  seq.,  572,  574  et  seq. 

^Ibid.,  p.  S5I. 

*  Miall,  Life  of  Edward  Miall,  p.  38. 
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ist  soon  became  the  exponent  of  liberalism  on  all  lines.  The 
question  of  the  suffrage  was  taken  up  with  characteristic 
vigor  in  a  series  of  editorials,  the  influence  of  which  was  so 
great  that  it  became  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Com- 
plete Suffrage  Union/  Its  success  was  immediate,  its  circu- 
lation jumping  from  a  few  hundreds  to  two  thousand  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,''  showing  that  the  radicalism  of  Miall 
was  far  from  offensive  to  many  Nonconformists.  Although 
warmly  welcomed  and  frequently  quoted  by  the  Chartist 
press  and  by  liberal  papers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  it  en- 
countered great  opposition  in  religious  circles.  "  The 
authorities  were  clearly  against  it,"  said  Miall,  while  "  all 
mention  of  it  was  studiously  avoided  in  those  periodical 
publications  which  Dissenters  are  wont  to  consult."  '  Natur- 
ally it  was  not  long  before  the  Nonconformist  met  direct  op- 
position from  the  Congregational  Magazine*  and  the  powers 
in  the  church."  Fortunately  Miall  found  an  ally  in  the 
Eclectic  Review,  edited  by  Dr.  Price,  which,  while  not 
going  so  far  in  its  political  views  as  the  Nonconformist, 
yet  put  itself  unhesitatingly  on  the  side  of  both  political  and 
religious  reforms.*  The  aim  of  Dr.  Price  was  "  to  win  the 
mass  of  the  people  by  advocating  their  cause  in  relation  to 
political  rights."  ^ 

To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Eclectic,  Vaughan  and 
his  associates  of  the  conservative  Congregational  school  de- 
cided a  new  periodical  was  necessary,  and  the  British  Quar- 
terly Review  was  the  result.*      The  number  of  Congrega- 

■■  Miall,  Life  of  Edward  Miall,  p.  87.    See  infra,  p.  113. 

^Ihid.,  p.  S4. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  54- 

*  Waddington,  op.  cit.,  p.  572.  '  Ibid.,  p.  553. 

«  April,  1843. 

"  Waddington,  op.  cit.,  p.  578. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  SS7.  578. 
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tional  journals  was  also  augmented  all  this  time  by  Dr. 
John  Campbell  (1795-1867)  who  was  in  turn  editor  of  the 
Christian  Witness,  the  Christian  Penny  Magazine,  and  the 
British  Banner.  Campbell  was  inclined  to  take  a  middle 
course.  While  believing  that  there  was  no  great  discontent 
in  the  country/  he  was  yet  willing  to  advocate  a  reformation 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  triennial  parliaments.  Uni- 
versal suffrage,  however,  was  entirely  out  of  the  question; 
the  utmost  that  could  "  rationally  be  expected,  or  prudently 
desired  ",  said  he,  "  is  Household  Suffrage."  ^ 

In  this  manner  each  type  of  political  thought  had  repre- 
sentatives upon  the  Congregational  press.  While  the  con- 
servatives were  decidedly  predominant  in  official  circles, 
the  radicalism  of  the  Miall  school  was  slowly  forcing  its 
way  to  the  front  and  was  destined  in  later  years  to  affect 
greatly  the  policies  of  the  denomination. 

Of  all  the  Nonconformist  denominations,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Unitarians,  the  Baptists  probably 
showed  the  most  sympathy  toward  the  democratic  schemes 
of  the  Chartists.  This  was  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  tone  of  the  church  was  more  radical  than  that, 
for  instance,  of  the  Congregational.  This  was  excellently 
illustrated  during  the  effort  for  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  While  only  a  small  advanced  party  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  were  in  favor  of  an  active  political  campaign  for 
this  reform,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Baptists  were 
committed  to  it.  At  the  Conference  of  the  Liberation  So- 
ciety in  1844  the  Baptists  were  the  only  denomination  to 
send  delegates.^     In  a  similar  manner  the  Eclectic  Review, 

'  Reformer's  Almanac,  p.  200. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  205. 

'  Carlile,  Story  of  the  English  Baptists,  p.  227. 
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a  liberal  paper  favorable  to  an  increase  in  the  suffrage/  was 
the  literary  periodical  of  only  the  radical  wing  of  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  but  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Baptists. 

Still  more  radical  than  the  Eclectic  Review  were  the  Non- 
conformist, largely  supported  by  the  Baptists,  and  the  Church 
Baptist  Penny  Magazine  founded  in  1848.''  The  liberal  in- 
fluence of  these  papers  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  well- 
known  advanced  political  views  of  many  of  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  denomination.  Among  these  men  were 
George  Dawson,*  one  of  the  most  famous  of  nineteenth- 
century  English  preachers ;  J.  P.  Mursell,*  prominent  in  the 
Complete  Suffrage  Conference;  Eustace  Giles,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Baptist  Union  and  one  of  the  best  friends 
the  Chartists  had  amongst  the  middle  class;  John  Jenkin- 
son  of  Kettering,  active  in  Chartism ; "  and  William  Jack- 
son of  Manchester,  who  was  sentenced  to  eighteen  months 
imprisonment  for  "  maliciously  conspiring  and  inciting  the 
people  of  this  country  to  make  riots,  to  arm  with  weapons 
of  offense,  and  with  divers  other  acts  for  the  promotion  of 
rebellion." "  The  Baptists  were  also  fortunate  in  having 
at  their  head  such  men  as  Dr.  Steane  who  were  willing  to 
take  the  lead  in  social  reform. 

Carlile,  a  leading  Baptist  historian,  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  sympathies  of  the  Baptists  for  Chartism  were 
expressed  by  Thomas  Cooper.'     Although  this  is  an  exag- 

'  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Representatives  of 
the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  p.  7;  Eclectic  Magazine,  April,  1843. 

'  The  Republican,  p.  40,  favorably  reviews  it,  saying  "  that  its  political 
tendency  is  toward  Democracy.'' 

'  Afterwards  left  the  Baptists  and  started  an  independent  church. 

*  English  Chartist  Circular,  p.  181. 

=  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  37. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  178,  179;  also  152. 

'  Carlile,  Story  of  the  English  Baptists,  pp.  224,  225. 
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geration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Chartist  principles  made 
considerable  headway  in  the  denomination.  O'Neill  ob- 
tained a  large  part  of  the  membership  of  his  Christian 
Chartist  Church  from  the  Baptists,^  and  Disraeli  in  his 
Chartist  novel  makes  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  conspirators 
a  Baptist  teacher.^  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  two  of 
the  leading  Chartist  agitators,  Cooper*  and  O'Neill,*  later 
became  ministers  in  that  denomination,  as  did  also  Charles 
Vince." 

In  proportion  to  their  membership  the  Quakers  had  un- 
doubtedly surpassed  all  denominations  of  English  Chris- 
tians in  their  philanthropy.  The  names  of  Joseph  Lancaster 
and  William  Allen  in  education,  Clarkson  and  Gumey  in 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  Elizabeth  Fry  in  prison 
reform,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  in  a  slight  degree  this  fact. 
It  was  not  a  mere  accident  that  four  of  the  six  partners 
whom  Owen  associated  with  himself  in  the  New  Lanark 
scheme  in  18 13  were  Quakers.* 

The  emphasis  upon  benevolence  was  encouraged  in  the 
official  promulgations  of  the  society,  issued  at  the  Yearly 
Meetings  in  London '  which  are  filled  with  wholesome 
advice  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  including  the  con- 
duct of  business.  In  these  epistles  the  society  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  state  boldly  its  detestation  of  war,'  of  the  slave 

*  Solly,  James  Woodford,  vol.  ii,  p.  90. 
'  Disraeli,  Sybil,  p.  375. 

^  Cooper,  Life  of  Cooper,  pp.  380,  381. 

*Gainmage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  p.  402. 

'  Richard,  Memoirs  of  Sturge,  p.  328. 

*  Podmore,  Life  of  Owen,  vol.  i,  p.  97.  Owen,  however,  accuses 
Allen,  one  of  the  four,  of  secretly  trying  to  undermine  his  views  and 
authority.    Owen's  Life,  vol.  i,  p.  141. 

'  Christian  Discipline,  pp.  125-130. 

» Ihid.,  pp.  153,  158. 
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trade/  of  oaths,  and  of  tithes  and  all  ecclesiastical  assump- 
tion,^ yet  desires  it  to  be  known  that  the  Quakers,  where 
conscience  is  not  infringed,  are  anxious  to  be  considered 
amongst  the  "  quiet  in  the  land  "  and  in  full  subjection  to 
the  civil  government.^     While  ambitious  that  the  members 
should  cooperate  in  every  benevolent  scheme,  the  epistles 
are  in  great  fear  lest  these  endeavors  may  involve  them  in 
party  politics  which  endanger  the  virtues  they  hold  dear  * 
and  have  a  tendency  to  lead  them  "  away  from  that  patient 
exercise  of  spirit  and  that  quiet  self-examination,  which 
are  not  only  conducive  but  necessary  to  a  growth  in  grace."  ^ 
Notwithstanding  the  frequent  warnings  of  the  Yearly 
Meetings  many  Quakers   felt  it  their  duty  actively  and 
strenuously  to  enter  the  arena  of  party  politics  in  behalf 
of  the  Factory  Acts  and  in  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws." 
It  was  not  at  all  illogical,  then,  that  when  the  attempt  was 
made   to   reconcile   the   middle   and   lower   classes   on   a 
basis  of  complete  suffrage,  Joseph  Sturge,  the  most  noted 
philanthropist  of  his  time  and  a  Quaker,  should  be  chosen 
almost  by  tacit  consent  to  lead  the  movement.    The  honesty 
of  his  motives  was  too  obvious  to  be  questioned  by  either 
Chartist  or  Tory,  while  the  unselfishness  with  which  he  had 
previously  cooperated  in  philanthropic  labors  assured  for 
any  scheme  which  he  might  advocate  at  least  a  hearing  from 
all  parties.'      With  the  same  enthusiasm  he  had  shown 

1  Christian  Discipline,  pp.  159-163.  ^  Ibid.,  pp.  137  et  seq. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  132  et  seq.  *  Epistles,  vol.  ii,  p.  303. 

'  Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  p.  314;  also  vol.  ii,  pp.  301,  332. 

'  Emmott,  The  Story  of  Quakerism,  p.  179. 

'  "  In  such  case  your  name  is  the  very  best  in  all  England  to  head  the 
list.  I  say  this  without  compliment,  or  even  views  of  doing  you  justice, 
but  simply  with  an  eye  to  policy.  You  have  so  much  of  established 
reputation  to  fall  back  upon  that  your  standing  with  the  middle  class 
would  not  be  endangered  by  a  course  which  might  peril  the  character 
and  endanger  the  usefulness  of  most  others.    You  should  carry  with 
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in  the  emancipation  agitation,  Sturge  threw  himself  into 
the  activities  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  Union,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  this  political  move  was  observed  with 
sorrow  and  disapproval  by  many  members  of  his  own  re- 
ligious society.^  Among  the  delegates  at  the  Complete 
Suffrage  Conference  was  the  Quaker,  John  Bright,  des- 
tined to  do  even  more  than  Sturge  in  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy. Among  the  Chartists,  Vincent  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  of  prominence  who  inclined  toward  the  Quakers,^  al- 
though George  Binns  was  of  Quaker  parentage.^ 

The  bugbear  of  Catholicism  was  ever  present  in  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  during  the  first  half  of  the  century/  Poli- 
ticians had  but  to  raise  the  cry  of  papal  aggression,  and 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  would  both  for  the  time  being 
forget  their  differences  in  the  face  of  this  greater  danger. 
It  was  consequently  to  be  expected  that  in  the  heat  of  re- 
crimination some  one  would  endeavor  to  prove  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Chartist  movement  and  Catholicism.  It 
so  turned  out  and  the  charge  was  not  infrequently  made. 
It  had  a  touch  of  plausibility  about  it  because  several  of 
the  leaders,  like  O'Connor  and  O'Brien,  were  Irishmen. 
Even  O'Connell  in  the  early  days  of  Chartism  had  pro- 
fessed to  give  it  his  support."  But  O'Connell  soon  changed 
his  stand  and  became  a  bitter  opponent."     O'Neill,  another 

you  the  philanthropists  of  the  religious  world,  or  at  least  neutralize 
their  opposition,  and  without  their  aid  no  moral  victory  can  be  achieved 
in  this  age  and  country."  Letter  to  Sturge  from  Cobden,  Nov.  21, 
1841.    Memoirs,  p.  299. 

'  Richard,  Memoirs  of  Sturge,  p.  330. 

'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  Iviii,  p.  358. 

5  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  32. 

*  New  History  of  Methodism,  vol.  i,  pp.  349,  399;  Methodist  Minutes. 
vol.  ix,  pp.  103,  in,  112. 

^  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  6.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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Chartist  leader  with  an  Irish  name,  ended  his  career  as  a 
Baptist  minister,  while  neither  O'Connor  nor  O'Brien  could 
be  reasonably  accused  of  being  Jesuits  ^  by  any  one  who 
had  chanced  to  read  the  fiery  denunciations  of  priestcraft 
which  frequently  appeared  in  their  periodicals.* 

The  Catholics,  like  the  Protestants,  were  not  slow  in 
making  their  influence  felt  in  politics  if  their  interests 
demanded  it.  The  difference  was  that  they  wasted  no  time 
in  pious  protestations  that  it  was  no  business  of  theirs 
as  men  of  God.*  Catholicism  in  Ireland  had  always  been 
recognized  as  a  leading  influence  in  politics,  and  this  influ- 
ence Catholics  did  not  hesitate  to  exert  in  England.  Several 
Catholic  priests  attended  and  addressed  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
Conference,  and  one,  Rev-  Thaddeus  O'Malley,  the  famous 
Irish  radical,  became  prominent  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
Chartist  movement,  being  elected  delegate  from  Notting- 
ham *  to  the  National  Assembly  which  met  in  London  on 
May  I,  1848. 

The  poorest  and  most  degraded  part  of  the  population  of 
many  of  the  English  cities  was  composed  largely  of  Irish 
immigrants,  who  were  Catholics,  of  course,  and  often  Char- 
tists. But  the  participation  of  Catholicism  in  the  Chartist 
movement  was  always  casual  and  incidental,  never  in  any 
way  general  or  official. 

With  the  adoption  of  more  radical  political  views  came 
the  transition  on  the  part  of  many  Chartists  to  more  radical 
religious  views.  Rev.  Henry  Solly  and  Rev.  Joseph  Barker, 
both  leading  Chartists,  left  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 

*  Stowell,  No  Revolution. 

'  The  Movement,  p.  303  (Aug.  24,  1844),  reprints  article  from  North- 
ern Star.  For  O'Brien,  see  The  Social  Reformer,  pp.  29,  84,  and 
McDouall's  Chartist  and  Republican  Journal,  pp.  149,  150. 

^  Meth.  Min.,  vol.  viii,  p.  105. 

*  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  322,  324. 
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Methodist  New  Connexion,  respectively,  for  Unitarianism. 
As  with  the  ministers  so  with  the  workingmen.  The  wide 
range  of  thought  allowed  to  Unitarians  and  the  cultural 
emphasis  in  their  teaching  were  very  appealing  to  the  Chart- 
ists and  are  excellently  portrayed  in  Alton  Locked  A  cor- 
respondent of  The  People  writes  of  a  village  in  Scotland 
(Tillicoultry)  in  which  Unitarianism  was  the  popular  reli- 
gion, due  largely  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Browning,  the 
Unitarian  minister,  who  was  a  "  Chartist,  a  Teetotaler,  a 
Peace  Advocate,  and  a  true  friend  of  Education  ".  W.  J. 
Fox,  noted  Anti-Corn  Law  lecturer  and  political  reformer, 
was  perhaps  the  leading  Unitarian  minister  in  England. 

The  Tillicoultry  correspondent,  while  admitting  that  not 
a  few  Unitarian  Christians  endeavor  to  make  the  profes- 
sion of  "  their  boasted  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  "  the  standard  for  their  political  practice,  yet  fears  that 
the  habit  is  not  so  general  as  could  be  wished.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  in  the  ten  years  he  has  been  a  Unitarian  he  has 
won  more  converts  than  many  ministers  and  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded best  among  the  Chartists.  This  success  he  attributes 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  he  endeavored  "  to  make  Christianity 
a  practical  thing  ".^ 

Barker  felt  the  opposition  of  the  conservative  Unitarians 
in  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  the  Inquirer,  a  Uni- 
tarian paper,  in  which  he  was  characterized  as  "  a  destroyer 
of  peace  and  order  "  and  "  an  organ  of  discord  and  vio- 
lence ",  whose  object  was  to  stir  up  enmity  among  his  fellow 
citizens  and  set  the  poor  at  war  with  the  rich.*  To  this  tirade 
Barker  replied  that  the  Inquirer  no  longer  represented  the 

'  Kingsley,  Alton  Locke,  chap.  xxii. 
2  The  People,  vol.  i,  p.  22. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  Unitarians  as  it  had  under 
the  editorship  of  William  Hincks,  but  only  of  a  small  class 
of  the  less  enlightened.  To  the  group  who  were  offended 
with  his  political  proceedings  and  who  believed  that  he  was 
bringing  dishonor  upon  the  denomination/  he  replied  in  a 
series  of  five  articles  ^  in  which  he  sought  to  justify  himself 
and  vindicate  Chartism  in  a  discussion  of  each  of  its  points. 
If  the  testimony  of  Barker  is  to  be  considered  at  all  trust- 
worthy it  would  seem  that  the  Six  Points  found  favor  with 
a  large  class,  if  not  a  majority,  of  his  denomination.  In 
respect  to  this  question  as  to  many  others  of  this  discussion 
the  sources  are  too  meagre  to  allow  of  any  definite  statement. 

IV.   SCOTLAND 

With  the  Scottish  church  torn  by  a  religious  strife  which 
resulted  in  the  secession  of  1843  ^^^  the  formation  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  there  was  little  chance  of  the 
Chartist  cause  receiving  much  attention  from  either  the 
wrought-up  clergy  who  seceded  or  those  who  remained 
in  the  Establishment.  The  latter  received,  as  in  England, 
only  abuse  and  condemnation  from  the  Chartist  press  ^  and 
on  the  Chartist  platform.* 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  did,  however,  boast 
of  at  least  one  political  radical  who  stayed  with  it  at  the 
time  of  the  secession.  This  was  the  famous  Patrick  Brews- 
ter ( 1 788-1859)  of  Paisley.  Noted  among  the  free  traders 
as  the  only  member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
who  attended  the  Conference  of  Ministers  at  Manchester, 
he  was  equally  beloved  by  the  Chartists  for  his  active  and 

1  The  People,  vol.  i,  p.  4- 
^Ihid.,  pp.  4,  13,  28,  49,  57. 
'  Chartist  Circular,  p.  109. 

*  Memoranda  of  the  Chartist  Agitation  in  Dundee,  pp.  34,  38;  Gara- 
mage,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 
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unceasing  cooperation.  As  early  as  the  fall  of  1838  he  had 
assumed  a  leading  position  amongst  the  Moral  Force 
Chartists  of  Scotland,  and  was  on  this  point  a  strong  anta- 
gonist of  Feargus  O'Connor,  whom  he  thought  an  honest 
man  but  mistaken  as  to  methods.^  Brewster  was  a  member 
of  both  the  Complete  Suffrage  Convention  and  the  Scottish 
Chartist  Convention  of  1842.  As  an  advocate  of  teetotal- 
ism,^  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
a  national  system  of  education,  and  the  Charter,  his  whole 
life  was  a  continual  succession  of  disputes.  The  preach- 
ing of  a  series  of  sermons  on  Chartism  and  Militarism 
aroused  the  antagonism  of  the  Paisley  authorities.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  they  petitioned  the 
Synod  that  he  be  removed  on  the  charge  of  having  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  Christian  Chartist  Church  in  Glasgow  and 
thereby  "  giving  countenance  to  a  body  of  men,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  unchristian  and  demoralizing  ",  conduct  "  highly 
censurable  in  any  minister  of  the  Gospel,  involving  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  order,  a  contempt  of  decency,  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  day,  a  desecration  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  and  a  mischievous  encouragement  of  a  system  of 
disorganization  and  misrule  both  in  Church  and  State." ' 
The  charge  was  dismissed  but  the  Presbytery  soon  found  op- 
portunity for  further  complaint  on  the  ground  that  Brewster 
had  libelled  the  military.  For  this  offense  he  was  illegally 
suspended  for  a  year,  notwithstanding  a  memorial  signed 
by  1,600  of  his  parishioners  denying  the  charges  and  ap- 
proving the  discourses.  The  proceedings  were  eventually 
cancelled.*     In  the  charges  he  had  been  accused  of  "  per- 

1  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84,  198. 

'  Chartist  Circular,  pp.  284,  285. 

'  The  Seven  Chartist  and  Military  Discourses,  p.  410. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  412. 
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version  and  prostitution  of  the  ordinance  of  preaching  " 
by  introducing  into  his  discourses,  "  worldly  and  secular 
politics  and  affairs  ",  particularly  "  corn  laws,  poor  laws 
and  the  administration  thereof,  statements  and  sentiments 
calculated  to  render  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed  dis- 
contented with  their  condition  and  to  excite  their  passions"/ 
Always  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  wrongs  of  the  people, 
Brewster  carried  his  fight  in  behalf  of  the  poor  even  into 
the  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  His  ministry  in 
Paisley  covered  about  forty-one  years.^ 

Although  the  Chartists  naturally  expected  little  sympathy 
from  the  Established  Church,  they  did  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions, endeavor  to  interest  the  secessionists,  believing  that 
men  with  liberal  ideas  as  to  church  government  might  be 
affected  similarly  in  regard  to  secular  government.  Added 
force  was  given  to  this  idea  by  the  fact  that  Rev.  John 
Ritchie  of  Edinburgh,  a  universal  suffragist,  was  a  leader 
in  the  secession  movement.  Consequently  the  Universal 
Suffrage  Central  Committee  of  Scotland  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Relief  Synod  *  and  also  to  the  United  Seces- 
sion Synod  ^  urging  upon  the  members  in  the  name  of  all 
that  Christianity  stood  for  to  be  "  neither  neutral  nor  in- 
active in  this  great  and  holy  warfare  of  principle  ".*  It  is 
not  recorded  that  these  memorials  made  any  impression  or 
met  with  any  success. 

'  The  Seven  Chartist  and  Military  Discourses,  p.  416. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  421. 

^  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  vi,  p.  304. 

*  Chartist  Circular,  p.  141. 
''Ibid.,  p.  161. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  141. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Positive  Contribution  of  the  Church  to  the 
Chartist  Movement 

I.  THE  WORK  of  THE  CLERGY 

Having  attempted  to  diagnose  the  attitude  of  the  aver- 
age English  workingman  towards  Christianity  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  British  churches  and  having  examined  the  gen- 
eral feeling  on  the  part  of  the  churches  towards  the  Chartist 
movement,  it  remains  in  the  final  chapter  only  to  gather  the 
threads  together  and  to  put  into  concrete  form  the  actual 
contributions  of  the  church  to  the  agitation  for  the  People's 
Charter  and  "  the  first  workingmen's  party  of  modem 
times  ".^  Although  "  both  chapel  and  church  were  largely 
hostile  to  the  Chartist  movement  'V  there  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  on  the  part  of  not  a  few  individuals  officially  connected 
with  organized  Christianity  a  sympathy  for  a  more  complete 
democracy  and  a  willingness  to  work  and  suffer  in  the  cause. 

The  most  obvious  way  to  be  of  service  was  to  aid  in 
public  meetings  and,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  the 
movement,  it  was  not  an  infrequent  spectacle  to  behold  min- 
isters of  various  denominations  gracing  the  stage  at  the 
huge  open-air  gatherings  and  torch-light  processions.  Rev. 
Arthur  S.  Wade  of  London,  c\eTgyma.n  of  the  Established 
Church  and  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  London  Working- 
men's  Association  appointed  to  attend  a  Glasgow  demon- 

'  Engels,  Socialism  Utopian  and  Scientific,  Intro.,  p.  xxx. 
'  Hall.  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 
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stratioti,^  addressed  a  meeting  estimated  at  200,000,^  and 
in  September  of  the  same  year  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  Palace  Yard  meeting  in  Birmingham.*  Patrick  Brewster 
of  the  Scotch  Establishment  did  not  confine  his  Chartist 
discourses  to  his  pulpit  but  was  a  frequent  speaker  at  Chart- 
ist gatherings,  thereby  incurring  the  wrath  of  O'Connor, 
whose  Physical  Force  ravings  he  strenuously  opposed,  es- 
pecially in  a  speech  at  Carlton  Hill,  Edinburgh.*  Rev.  W. 
J.  Fox,  Unitarian,  was  a  speaker  with  Wade  at  the  Palace 
Yard  meeting,  while  Rev.  J.  C.  Meeke,  Unitarian,  and  Rev. 
John  Jenkinson  of  Kettering  addressed  the  Chartists  of 
Northampton  in  1838  from  the  same  platform.^  Rev. 
William  Hill,  Swedenborgian  and  O'Connor's  right-hand 
man,  was  a  prominent  orator  during  the  entire  period. 
Joseph  Barker  came  forward  as  a  Chartist  lecturer  during 
the  revival  of  1848.®  J.  R.  Stephens,  however,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  noted  minister  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  movement.'  Many  others  were  occasional  speakers. 
The  prominence  of  these  ministers  in  the  cause  of  reform 
led  the  Chartists  in  several  instances  to  elect  them  to  official 
standing  in  the  movement.  To  the  first  and  most  famous 
convention  which  met  in  London  in  February,  1839,  one 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and  one  Dissenting 
minister  were  elected.*  Dr.  Wade  represented  Nottingham' 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  convention  until  he  with  many 

1  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  20. 

'  Ihid.,  p.  47.  s 

*  Ihid.,  p.  84. 
^  Ihid.,  p.  37. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  323. 

'  Ihid.,  pp.  56  et  seq. 
'^  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  201. 
5  Gammage,  op.  cit..  p.  68. 
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others,  resigned  when  the  Physical  Force  party  became 
dominant/  Stephens  was  elected  for  Ashley  ^  but  later 
resigned,*  although  he  seems  to  have  been  present  at  the 
convention.*  To  the  National  Assembly  which  met  on  May 
I,  1848,  Joseph  Barker  and  Thaddeus  O'Malley,  the  latter 
a  Catholic  priest  and  political  radical,  were  elected  to  repre- 
sent Leeds  and  Nottingham  respectively.  °  At  the  London 
Convention  of  185 1,  Rev.  A.  Duncanson,  Congregationalist, 
represented  the  Paisley  district.  Patrick  Brewster  repre- 
sented Paisley  in  the  Scottish  Convention  of  1842.  On  the 
Birmingham  provisional  committee  for  the  Complete  Suf- 
frage Conference  of  1842  was  the  Rev.  James  Alsop,  while 
the  following  ministers  were  listed  as  attending :  J.  Jenkin- 
son,  of  Kettering;  Noah  Jones,  Derby;  Charles  Kirkland, 
Newark;  Edward  Miall,  Stoke  Newington;  T.  Harwood 
Morgan,  Stourbridge ;  J.  P.  Mursell,  Leicester ;  John  Ritchie, 
Edinburgh;  Henry  Solly,  Yeovil  and  Bridport;  Thomas 
Spencer,  Bath;  William  Thomas,  Fairfield,  and  Arthur  S. 
Wade,  London." 

Not  only  were  ministers  occasional  representatives  to 
Chartist  conventions  but  in  several  instances  the  conven- 
tions were  held  in  churches.  The  Scotch  Chartist  Conven- 
tion which  met  August  15,  1841,  at  Glasgow,  met  in  the 
Universalist  Church,^  and  the  Scotch  convention  of  1842 
was  also  held  in  a  church.*  The  conference  of  operatives 
held  in  Manchester  on  August  12th,  which  preceded  the 

^  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 

'Ibid.,  p.  62.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  67. 

*  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  207;  Holyoake,  Life  of  Stephens,  p.  143. 

^  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  322,  324. 

'  Minutes  of  the  Conference,  p.  41.    See  below  for  discussion  of  Com- 
plete Suffrage  Conference,  p.  110. 
'  Chartist  Circular,  preface,  p.  iv. 
»76»U,  p.  511. 
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Lancashire  riots  of  1842,  seems  to  have  been  held  at  the 
chapel  of  Scholefield.^ 

In  the  field  of  journalism  some  notable  work  was  ac- 
complished in  the  cause  of  democracy  by  ministers.  William 
Hill,  until  his  quarrel  with  O'Connor,  edited  the  Northern 
Star,  the  most  popular  of  the  Chartist  periodicals.  Edward 
Miall  permitted  the  Nonconformist  to  be  used  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  Union  and  brilliantly  up- 
held in  its  columns  the  principles  of  universal  suffrage. 
Joseph  Barker  was  the  publisher  of  The  People,  a  weekly 
periodical  with  a  circulation  of  20,000,  and  The  Reformer's 
Almanac.  J.  R.  Stephens  edited  The  Champion,  a  radical 
paper  for  workingmen,  although  hardly  an  advocate  of 
Chartism. 

Not  only  as  editors  did  many  of  the  ministers  assist  the 
Chartists  but  as  pamphleteers  as  well.  Some  of  the  edi- 
torials of  Miall  were  reprinted  as  pamphlets  and  issued  by 
the  National  Complete  Suffrage  Union.^  This  association 
published  other  tracts  from  the  pens  of  clergymen,  among 
which  were  The  Suffrage  Demonstrated  to  be  the  Right  of 
All  Men,  by  an  Appeal  to  Scripture  and  Common  Sense, 
being  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  March,  1843,  by 
Rev.  J.  E.  Giles  of  Leeds,  and  The  People's  Rights,  and 
How  to   Get   Them,  by   Rev.   Thomas   Spencer,   M.   A.* 

1  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  218,  235. 

'  See  also  National  Reform  Tracts,  nos.  18,  19,  20, 

'  See  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  loc.  cit.,  for  a  list.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  what  Spencer  considers  the  people's  rights:  "(i) 
The  right  to  earn  a  living  with  the  fewest  possible  impediments.  (2) 
The  right  to  keep  property  when  acquired  with  the  fewest  possible 
demands  upon  it.  (3)  The  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience.  (4)  The  right  of  good  government,  (s)  The 
right  to  self-government  by  full,  fair,  and  free  representation.''  Under 
this  head  he  recognizes  the  necessity  of  practically  all  of  the  demands 
of  the  Charter—  The  People's  Rights,  and  How  to  Get  Them. 
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Spencer  wrote  a  long  series  of  pamphlets  of  an  extremely 
radical  type,  on  political  and  church  reform,  which  aroused 
the  Christian  Remembrancer  to  demand  how  it  happened 
that  a  clergyman  "  should  be  allowed  to  propagate  such 
pestilential  opinions  .  .  .  without  being  made  to  feel  the 
just  punishment  for  his  apostasy  by  being  degraded  and 
excommunicated  "/  Benjamin  Parsons,  Congregationalist, 
also  wrote  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  reform  called  Tracts 
for  the  Fustian  Jackets  and  Smock  Frocks.''  Rev.  Henry 
Solly  wrote  at  some  length  on  What  Says  Christianity  to 
the  Present  Distress?,  while  Rev.  Alexander  Duncanson 
wrote  a  tract  on  The  Political  Rights  of  the  People.  Brews- 
ter's political  sermons  were  published  in  book  form  under 
the  title  of  The  Seven  Chartist  and  Military  Discourses 
Libelled  by  the  Marquis  of  Abercam,  and  Other  Heritors  of 
the  Abby  Parish.  Most  of  these  tracts  written  by  ministers 
are  an  attempt  to  reconcile  democracy  with  Christianity  and 
to  prove  that  support  of  universal  suffrage  is  demanded 
from  a  professor  of  Christianity. 

At  least  two  ministers  were  imprisoned  for  their  activities 
in  the  Chartist  movement.  J.  R.  Stephens  on  August  10, 
1839,  was  convicted  of  using  seditious  language  at  Hyde 
and  sentenced  to  eighteen  months  imprisonment  and  the 
giving  of  sureties  for  five  years."  W.  V.  Jackson  was  con- 
victed of  seditious  conspiracy  on  March  24,  1840  at  Liver- 
pool assizes  and  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment  and 
the  finding  of  sureties  for  three  years.*     Several  others  were 

'  Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  v,  p.  441. 

'Hood,  The  Earnest  Minister  (London,  1846),  pp.  271  et  seq.;  also 
appendix  of  his  Life,  p.  500. 

'  Parliamentary  Accounts  and  Papers,  1840,  vol.  xxxviii,  no.  600,  p.  4; 
Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  157. 

^Parliamentary  Accounts  and  Papers,  1840,  vol.  xxxviii,  no.  600,  p.  8; 
Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  178,  179. 
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arrested  and  hailed  into  court  but  finally  discharged,  among 
whom  were  William  Essler,  dissenting  minister,  for  con- 
spiracy,^ William  Davies,  dissenting  minister,  for  harboring 
his  nephew,  a  traitor,^  and  James  Scholefield,  with  fifty-eight 
others,  because  he 

did  unlawfully  aid,  abet,  assist,  comfort,  support,  and  encourage 
certain  evil-disposed  persons  to  continue  and  persist  in  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  threats,  intimidation,  and  violence;  and  in  im- 
peding and  stopping  of  the  labour  employed  in  certain  trades, 
manufactories,  and  business  with  intent  thereby  to  cause  terror 
and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  peaceable  subjects  of  this  realm, 
and  by  the  means  of  such  terror  and  alarm,  violently  and  un- 
lawfully to  cause  and  procure  certain  great  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  this  realm,  as  by  law  established.^' 

Joseph  Barker  was  arrested  in  1848  on  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy and  sedition  but  was  offered  his  discharge  on  condi- 
tion of  entering  into  his  own  recognizance  to  appear  when 
called  upon.  Having  fifty  witnesses  ready  he  refused  and 
demanded  a  trial.  "  The  Attorney  General  fumed  and 
fretted,  and  the  judge  insulted;  but  at  last  they  gave  up 
the  task  ",  and  the  former  entered  a  nolle  prosequi.* 

II.  THE  COMPLETE  SUFFRAGE  MOVEMENT 

The  Complete  Suffrage  movement  has  already  been  men- 
tioned several  times.  It  was  the  single  part  of  the  struggle 
for  democracy  during  the  last  hundred  years  in  England  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  clergy  and  ministers  was  im- 
portant, if  not  dominant.  The  Complete  Suffrage  move- 
ment, in  the  words  of  its  founders,  was  simply  an  attempt 

^  Parliamentary  Accounts  and  Papers,  1840,  vol.  xxxviii,  no.  600,  p.  6. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

^  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  232,  235. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  343;  Barker,  Modern  Skepticism:  A  Life  Story,  p.  252. 
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"  to  unite  two  dissevered  classes,  on  the  question  of  par- 
liamentary reform ",  and  "  by  peaceful  and  Christian 
means  alone  "  effect  "  a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation 
of  the  people  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  ".^  It  was 
distinguished  from  Chartism  in  its  demands  in  that  it  in- 
sisted primarily  upon  only  one  of  the  Six  Points;  uni- 
versal manhood  suffrage.  In  its  antecedents  it  emanated  dis- 
tinctly from  the  middle  class,  and  included  the  members  of 
the  bourgeoisie  who  believed  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
fell  short  of  a  just  and  ideal  representation. 

Many  middle-class  clergy  and  laymen  had  long  deplored 
the  distrust  evinced  toward  them  by  the  working  classes  and 
the  consequent  alienation  of  those  classes  from  all  institutions 
looked  upon  as  characteristically  bourgeois,  in  particular 
the  church.  It  was  this  situation  that  led  Edward  Miall  in 
the  Nonconformist  to  urge  upon  his  middle-class  constitu- 
ency the  justice  of  the  new  demands,  and  their  duty  as  Chris- 
tians of  healing  the  breach  between  the  two  classes  by 
actively  aiding  in  the  fight  for  universal  suffrage.  The 
Eclectic  Review,  another  church  magazine  which  cooperated 
with  Miall,  bluntly  reduced  the  matter  to  an  affair  of  politi- 
cal expediency  when  it  said :  "  To'  expect  to  make  head 
against  a  Tory  government  with  divided  forces  is  chimeri- 
cal ;  and  to  work  for  a  cooperaition  of  the  industrious  classes 
without  an  equitable  regard  to  their  claims  is  to  insure  to 
ourselves  defeat  and  ruin."  ^ 

The  work  begun  by  Miall  in  his  notable  articles  was  taken 
up  by  Joseph  Sturge  upon  his  return  from  America,  when  he 
assumed  the  leadership  as  the  one  man  in  England  best  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  all  classes.  The  campaign  to  bring  all 
classes  together  on  the  basis  of  a  reform  of  the  franchise 

1  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference,  p.  3. 

2  April,  1843. 
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was  begun  at  a  conference  of  Anti-Corn  Law  deputies  on 
Wednesday,  November  17,  1841,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Sturge,  in  an  especially  convened  meeting,  brought  forward 
his  project.  It  was  determined  that  a  declaration  should 
be  drawn  up  and  distributed  and  a  conference  held  of  its 
supporters.  The  idea  was  enthusiastically  approved  and 
the  conference  convened  on  April  5th  at  Birmingham,  com- 
posed of  middle-class  reformers  and  Moral  Force  Chartists 
to  the  number  of  eighty-seven  from  England  and  four 
from  Ireland,  including  seventeen  ministers.  On  the  execu- 
tive committee  were  Rev.  Noah  Jones,  Rev.  Thomas  Spen- 
cer, Rev.  Henry  Solly  and  Rev.  Edward  Miall.  The  plat- 
form of  this  conference  was  set  forth  in  a  Bill  of  Rights 
which,  in  order  to  hold  the  Chartists,  included  each  of  the 
Six  Points,  later  embraced  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.^  Much  emphasis  was  laid  in  the  conference 
upon  the  conception  of  Christian  duty  in  its  relation  tO'  the 
suffrage  and  the  conciliatory  spirit  shown  on  both  sides  in- 
sured the  meeting's  success.  Addresses  were  issued  to 
both  the  middle  and  working  classes.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, a  few  days  later  (April  21,  1842)  on  behalf  of  the 
conference  tested  the  complete  suffrage  strength  in  the 
House.  For  the  motion  to  consider  the  proposition  he  se- 
cured seventy- four  votes. 

The  conference  of  April,  however,  was  only  preliminary 
to  a  bigger  convention  which  met  in  December  of  the  same 
year.  To  this  convention  the  enfranchised  and  unenfranchised 
were  allowed  an  equal  number  of  delegates,  but  the  bicker- 
ings over  representation  augured  ill  for  the  success  of  the 
impending  assembly.  The  spirit  of  the  April  gather- 
ing was  lacking  in  December  and  a  break  came  on  the  very 
first  motion  made,  that  to  make  the  Bill  of  Rights,  accepted 

'  Vide  appendix  i. 
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in  April,  the  basis  of  the  discussion  of  the  conference. 
To  many  Chartists  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  unknown,  while 
many  others  who  had  worked  and  suffered  for  the  Charter 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  even  the  name.  Lovett,  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  opposed  the  motion  and  moved  for  a 
consideration  of  the  Charter.  A  long  discussion  followed 
in  which  Miall,  Brewster  and  Spencer  spoke  for  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  Wade  for  the  Charter.  The  Complete  Suf- 
frage party  refused  a  compromise  and  neither  side  would 
back  down.  A  vote  being  taken,  which  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Charter,  Sturge  announced  that  he  and  his 
followers  felt  bound  to  retire  and  sit  in  a  separate  body. 
The  Chartists  after  a  period  of  confusion  and  strife  broke 
up.  The  Complete  Suffrage  party  likewise  failed  to  make 
much  headway  and  the  failure  of  the  two  classes  to  come 
to  a  mutual  understanding  at  this  conference  put  any  hope 
of  a  near  success  of  the  Charter  out  of  the  question.  The 
Sturgeites  laid  the  blame  of.  the  result  upon  the  Chartists, 
maintaining  that  they  had  sacrificed  the  reality  of  a  great 
political  gain  for  the  sentiment  of  a  name.^  The  Chartists 
accused  the  middle  class  of  lack  of  sympathy  and  of  at- 
tempting by  a  strategical  political  move  to  hold  them  at 
arm's-length.^ 

The  Complete  Suffrage  movement,  says  Sturge's  biog- 
rapher, "  breathed  for  the  first  time  since  the  return  of  the 
Stuarts,  a  Christian  principle  into  political  action  ".^  There 
is  a  large  element  of  truth  in  this  statement,  but  the  plea  for 
a  close  connection  between  Christianity  and  politics  which 
was  made  so  much  of  during  the  convening  of  the  confer- 

^  Solly,  These  Eighty  Years,  vol.  i,  p.  408. 

'  Cooper,  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  p.  222. 

5  Richard,  Henry,  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Sturge,  p.  329. 
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ences,  the  launching  of  the  new  movement,^  and  the  April 
gathering,  was  sadly  lacking  in  the  Birmingham  conference 
of  December.  A  trifle  more  of  it  might  have  turned  the 
scale  ^  and  given  a  different  history  to  what  resulted  in  dis- 
mal failure." 

In  the  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  Chartist 
movement  and  the  church  two  facts  stand  forth  preemi- 
nently. In  the  first  place,  none  of  the  denominations  seemed 
to  be  able  to  break  away  from  the  prejudices  and  viewpoint 
of  the  class  which  it  represented,  or  to  put  itself  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Chartists  who  thought  that  Christianity 
was  vitally  concerned  in  giving  them  what  they  considered 
their  just  rights  and  a  chance  to  help  themselves.  The 
churches  which  did  not  go  on  record  as  absolutely  opposed 
to  Chartism  looked  upon  it  coldly  and  with  suspicion. 
What  cooperation  or  sympathy  the  movement  received  was 
mainly  from  the  small  group  of  ministers  whose  activities 
have  just  been  recounted,  who  either  believed  in  democracy 
for  its  own  sake  or  else  had  become  convinced,  with  the 
Chartists,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  aid  in  the 
political  emancipation  of  their  fellow-men. 

The  second  point  is  no  less  significant  than  the  first. 
Although  these  pages  are  not  intended  as  a  vindication  of 
Chartism  or  any  other  democratic  movement,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  "  lawless  "  and  "  dangerous  "  demo- 
crats were  the  leaders  in  their  day  in  the  movement  not 
only  for  a  reform  in  the  government,  but  also  for  one 
in  the  church,  for  universal  and  secular  education,  for 
teetotalism,  pacifism,  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty, 

1  Supra,  pp.  22,  23. 

''  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  222. 

3  On  the  Complete  Suffrage  Movement,  see  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  241 
et  seq.;  Cooper's  Life,  pp.  221  et  seq.;  Solly,  These  Eighty  Years,  vol.  i, 
pp.  376-384,  404-408,  and  the  Eclectic  Review  for  April,  1843. 
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direct  taxation  and  many  other  principles  which  to-day 
are  either  accepted  without  question  or  are  still  goals 
of  endeavors.  Even  the  Charter  itself  has  largely  been 
incorporated  into  the  law  of  England.  Organized  Chris- 
tianity deliberately  refused  the  leadership  in  political  and 
social  refoirmation,  and  the  burden  was  taken  up  by  the 
proletariat.  The  necessity  thrown  upon  the  workingmgn 
of  leading  the  fight  for  reform  in  all  departments  gave  to 
Chartism  an  intellectual  and  ethical  stimulus  which  made  it 
probably  the  most  important  social  movement  in  nineteenth- 
century  England. 
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Petition  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  Conference  of 
April,  1842,  to  the  House  of  Commons 

Sheweth, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  every  member  of 
society  has  an  equal  right  with  every  other  member  to  have 
a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which  he  is  called  upon  to  obey. 

That  this  just  principle  has  already  been  recognized  in  the 
British  Constitution,  for  by  various  ancient  statutes  it  is  pro- 
vided, "  that  no  person  be  compelled  to  pay  any  tax  or  make 
any  loan  to  the  king  against  his  will,"  and  by  a  statute  of  King 
Edward  III,  it  is  declared,  that  "  such  laws  are  against  reason 
and  the  franchise  of  the  land,"  which  enactments  are  confirmed 
and  expounded  by  the  celebrated  petition  of  right,  which  pro- 
vides that  "  no  man  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift  or 
tax,  without  common  consent,  by  act  of  parliament." 

That  the  principle  is  further  sanctioned  by  the  dictates  of 
that  holy  religion,  which  teaches  men  to  do  to  others,  as  they 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  them. 

That  in  carrying  out  this  principle,  only  such  limitations 
or  restrictions  should  be  allowed  as  naturally  arise  out  of  the 
right  itself,  as  are  necessary  to  its  practical  exercise, — and  as 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

That,  therefore  your  petitioners,  after  due  deliberation, 
have  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the  elective  franchise  ought 
to  be  extended  to  every  man  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
is  not  deprived  of  his  rights  of  citizenship,  in  consequence  of 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  his  countrymen. 

That  a  false  principle  of  representation  namely,  that  of 

property  and  not  persons — having  been  acted  on  for  a  great 

length  of  time  in  this  country,  many  abuses  have  thereby  arisen 

and  been  perpetuated ;  and  that  as  the  removal  of  these  abuses 
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is  necessary  in  order  to  render  complete  suffrage,  as  defined 
in  the  preceding  propositions,  practically  beneficial,  your  peti- 
tioners are  of  the  opinion  that  the  details  embodied  in  the 
following  propositions  are  essential  for  rendering  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  on  the  fundamental  principle  already 
declared,  full,  fair,  and  free. 

That  every  man  ought  to  be  able  and  willing  to  give  an 
open  and  conscientious  vote — yet  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  with  the  general  prevalence  of 
bribery  and  intimidation,  that  the  system  of  voting  by  ballot 
should  be  adopted,  in  order  effectually  to  secure  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  suffrage,  which  free  exercise  is  sanctioned  by  acts 
of  parliament  declaring  that  "  elections  ought  to  be  free." 

That  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  fair  and  equal  representa- 
tion of  the  people,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  country  be 
divided  into  districts  each  containing,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an 
equal  number  of  electors. 

That  all  legal  election  expenses,  and  a  reasonable  remuner- 
ation to  Members  of  Parliament  for  their  services,  ought  to  be 
borne  at  the  public  expense. 

That  it  is  of  great  importance  to  secure  and  maintain  the 
responsibility  of  members  to  their  constituents,  and  your  peti- 
tioners are  of  the  opinion  that  annual  parliaments  are  a  proper 
means  for  securing  this  object. 

May  it  therefore  please  the  Commons  to  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  take  these  premises  into 
its  deliberate  consideration,  or  adopt  such  other  measures  as 
shall  secure  a  full,  fair,  and  free  representation  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  fundamental  principles  hereinbefore  stated. 

Your  petitioners,  in  conclusion,  would  express  their  heart- 
felt prayer,  that  Almighty  God  may  direct  your  councils,  for 
the  happiness  of  the  nation,  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  for  His  own  glory. 

From  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Conference  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes  of  Great  Britain,  Held 
First  at  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  and  Afterwards  at  the  Town  Hall,  Bir- 
mingham, pp.  19,  20,  21. 


APPENDIX  II 
Chartist  Gospel — A  New  Revelation 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  DEMOCRATS 

Chapter  I 

1.  Victoria  being  Queen  of  the  Isles  and  of  extensive  coun- 
tries abroad,  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  Prime  Minister,  Sir  James 
Graham  being  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the 
Earl  de  Grey  being  Governor  of  the  Land  of  Erin. 

2.  In  those  days  came  Feargus  O'Connor,  preaching  to  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  Queendom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

3.  Saying,  the  day  of  justice  draweth  nigh,  for  the  masses 
are  awakening  from  their  sleep. 

4.  But  when  he  saw  the  Tories,  and  the  Whigs,  and  the 
Corn-Law  Repealers,  come  to  hear,  he  said  unto  them,  O  gener- 
ation of  vipers,  what  hath  induced  you  to  fleece  and  rob  the 
people. 

5.  And  think  not  to  say  unto  yourselves  we  are  just  before 
God ;  Amen,  I  say  unto  you.  Repent  lest  you  may  be  punished 
for  your  evil  deeds. 

6.  For  reason  is  gone  abroad  and  will  soon  penetrate  the 
minds  of  all  men,  and  will  force  them  to  become  lovers  of 
liberty. 

7.  And  thus  did  Feargus  O'Connor  harass  the  tyrants,  and 
despots  and  oppressors  of  every  kind,  even  from  the  days  of 
William  the  Foolish  and  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Victoria. 

8.  And  the  lawyers,  and  chief  priests,  and  factory  masters 
conspired  together  to  put  him  to  death,  but  they  could  not  for 
fear  of  the  people. 
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9.  But  they  put  him  into  prison  for  the  long  space  of  six- 
teen months ;  even  in  York  castle  did  they  confine  him : 

10.  So  that  his  fame  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  democracy  is  known;  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
to  the  banks  of  the  sire  of  rivers. 

11.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Victoria,  the  first 
and  last,  he  went  to  the  city  of  long  chimneys  and  cotton 
factories  to  instruct  the  people,  and  thousands  of  thousands 
of  people  came  from  the  surrounding  towns  to  hear  him. 

12.  And  he  opened  his  mouth  and  taught  them  saying; 

13.  Ye  Chartists  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world :  let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  the  truths  of  the  Charter,  and  seeing  believe. 

14.  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Constitution;  no, 
but  to  restore  it:  nor  to  injure  life;  no,  but  to  preserve  it.  I 
am  come  to  assist  the  needy,  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  confirm 
the  timid,  to  raise  you  from  slavery,  and  to  establish  justice. 

15.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters;  for  either  he  will  hate 
the  one  and  love  the  other,  or  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and 
despise  the  other.  Ye  cannot  serve  Whiggism  and  Toryism 
with  Chartism. 

16.  Judge  not  rashly  or  unjustly,  lest  that  you  yourselves 
might  be  so  judged;  for  most  assuredly  will  the  people  hold 
those  that  dispense  justice  responsible  for  their  acts. 

17.  Beware  of  false  teachers  and  pretended  friends  who 
come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  who  inwardly  are  ravenous 
wolves. 

18.  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine, 
and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  who  built 
his  home  upon  a  rock  and  the  storms  arose  and  prevailed  not 
against  it. 

19.  And  it  came  to  pass  as  Feargus  O'Connor  sojourned  to 
an  inn  for  refreshment,  he  saw  Jonathan  Bairstow;  and  he 
said  unto  him.  Follow  thou  me.  And  when  he  sat  down  to 
eat  with  working  men,  and  when  the  Whigs  and  Tories  saw 
it,  they  marvelled  amongst  themselves  that  he  should  do  this. 
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20.  And  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  great  apostles  of  Chart- 
ism were  F.  O'Connor,  the  son  of  Roger  and  nephew  of 
Arthur,  and  James  Leach,  and  Peter  Murray  McDouall,  and 
John  Campbell  and  J.  A.  R.  Bairstow,  and  R.  K.  Philp,  and 
William  Hill  and  James  Scholefield,  and  Morgan  Williams, 
and  George  Julian  Harney,  and  George  White,  and  Thomas 
Cooper,  and  Christopher  Doyle,  and  Bernard  McCartney,  and 
Thomas  Qarke,  and  James  McArthur,  and  John  Duncan,  and 
Robert  Lowrie,  and  William  Beesley,  and  Rufify  Ridley,  and 
Thomas  Wheeler.  And  there  were  hundreds  of  disciples  of 
this  great  party  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Isles. 

The  Penny  Democrat  and  Political  Illuminator,  pp.  17,  18  (no  date). 
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That  the  Church  of  England  and  Chartism  totally  oppose 
each  other,  produce  wholly  different  effects,  and  lead  to  widely 
and  utterly  different  destinations,  will  appear  if  we  just  con- 
sider to  what  they  each  lead. 


Chartism 
Leads    to    unholy    desires, 
wicked   counsels   and  unjust 
works. 


The  Church  of  England 
Leads  us  to  pray  to  that 
God  from  whom  "All  holy  de- 
sires, all  good  counsel  and  all 
just  works  proceed." 


— to    perils,    dangers,    evil         — "  us  to  pray  to  be  kept 
and  mischief.  from  all  perils  and  dangers, 

from  all  evil  and  mischief." 


— "  to   battle,   murder   and 
sudden  death." 


— us  to  pray  and  be  deliv- 
ered "  from  battle,  and  mur- 
der and  sudden  death." 


— us  to  curse  and  oppose         — us  to  beseech  God,  "  to 

the  magistrates  in  the  execu-  bless  and  keep  the  magistrates, 

tion  of  their  duties,  in  punish-  giving  them  grace  to  execute 

ing  wickedness  and  vice.  justice  and  maintain  truth." 


— all  nations  to  war,  hatred 
and  discord. 


— us  to  ask  God  "  to  give 
to  all  nations,  unity,  peace, 
and  concord." 


— men  out  of  the  way  of 
truth,  into  error  and  deception. 
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— us  to  pray  that  God 
"  may  bring  into  the  way  of 
truth,  all  such  as  have  erred 
and  are  deceived." 
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Chartism 
— to  danger,  necessity,  and 
tribulation;  and  leaves  those 
that  are  led  by  it  helpless  and 
comfortless. 
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The  Church  of  England 
— us  to  beseech  God  that 
He  "  may  be  pleased  to  re- 
cover, help,  and  comfort,  all 
that  are  in  danger,  necessity 
and  tribulation." 


— to  the  murder  of  fathers 
and  husbands;  and  leaves  the 
fatherless  children  and  wid- 
ows desolate  and  oppressed. 


— us  to  ask  God  "  that  it 
may  please  Him  to  defend 
and  provide  for  the  fatherless 
children  and  widows,  and  all 
that  are  desolate  and  op- 
pressed." 


— to  the  disturbance  of  pub- 
lic worship,  to  the  immediate 
dispersion  of  the  congregation 
when  in  the  middle  of  their 
devotions,  at  the  sight  of  the 
pike,  pistol,  scjrthe,  gun,  etc. 


— us  to  pray  thus,  "  Grant 
O  Lord  we  beseech  Thee,  that 
the  course  of  this  world  may 
be  so  peaceably  ordered  by 
thy  governance,  that  thy 
Church  may  joyfully  serve 
thee  in  all  godly  quietness." 


— to    scepticism,    infidelity,  — us  to  pray  God  "  to  grant 

and   disbelief    of    the    Scrip-     us  grace  to  hear,  read,  mark, 
tures.  learn,    and    inwardly    digest 

them." 


— to  evils  which  we,  on  ac- 
count of  our  sins  have  right- 
eously deserved. 


— us  to  beseech  God  "  gra- 
ciously to  hear  us,  that  those 
evils,  which  the  craft  and  sub- 
tilty  of  the  devil  or  man  work- 
eth  against  us,  be  brought  to 
naught." 
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Chartism 
— professors  of  religion  to 
bring  reproach  upon  the  Gos- 
pel, by  their  wicked  and  evil 
deeds. 


The  Church  of  England 
— us  to  ask  Almighty  God, 
to  "  grant  unto  all  them  that 
are  admitted  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  Christ's  religion,  that 
they  may  eschew  those  things 
that  are  contrary  to  their  pro- 
fession and  follow  all  such 
things  as  are  agreeable  to  the 
same." 


— to  anarchy;  to  disobey 
and  rebel  against  the  powers 
that  be ;  and  to  the  subversion 
of  all  good  government. 


— ^us  and  all  subjects  duly 
to  consider  whose  authority 
the  Queen  hath,  that  we  may 
"  faithfully  serve,  honor,  and 
humbly  obey  her." 


— to  poverty,  misery,  and 
transportation ;  the  gallows, 
death  and  hell. 


— to  wealth,  peace,  free- 
dom, pardon;  and  beseeches 
the  Lord  in  his  boundless 
mercy  and  love  to  "  deliver 
us  from  wrath  and  from  ever- 
lasting damnation." 


Jenkin's  Chartism  Unmasked,  19th  ed.,  pp.  25-27   (Merthyr  Tydvil, 
1840). 


APPENDIX  IV 
A  Prayer 

RECENTLY  DELIVERED  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  A  CHARTIST  CHURCH 

IN  LONDON 

O  Lord,  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  by  whom  our  valleys 
at  this  time  are  covered  with  corn,  and  our  hills  teeming  with 
innumerable  flocks,  the  Maker  of  one  blood  of  all  nations  that 
dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  who  hath  declared  Thy- 
self no  respecter  of  persons  by  levelling  crowned  heads  with 
beggars  in  one  mighty  sepulchre,  and  mingling  the  dust  of 
proud  and  haughty  tyrants  with  that  of  the  meanest  slave. 
Ere  our  lips  give  utterance,  thou  art  acquainted  with  our 
desires  and  the  interests  of  our  hearts,  the  cruel  and  wicked 
judgments  of  which  the  tribunals  of  the  land  resound,  are  all 
naked  before  Thee,  and  no  secret  can  be  hid.  Hear  the  prayer 
of  Thy  persecuted  servant,  and  the  silent  breathings  of  the 
oppressed  that  surround  him,  on  behalf  of  those  of  our  brethren 
by  whom  Thy  violated  law  hath  spoken  out  and  for  which 
they  are  now  breathing  the  polluted  air  of  the  dungeon,  re- 
duced to  skeletons,  with  the  months  of  their  harsh  and  rigor- 
ous endurance.  Be  Thou  with  them,  support  them,  preserve 
them,  and  teach  them,  that  they  may  come  forth  from  the 
prison  cell,  as  giants  refreshed  with  new  wine,  mighty  in  power 
to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  corruption,  and  in 
boldness  and  self  possession  work  out  the  political  redemption- 
of  the  British  People.  O  Lord,  hasten  the  long  wished  for 
period,  when  such  men  as  honest  O'Connor,  Vincent,  Lovett, 
Collins,  and  many  others,  shall  shake  the  Senate  House  by 
their  eloquence,  and  direct  the  realm  by  their  wisdom,  that 
iniquity  may  be  compelled  to  hide  her  head,  and  the  iron  rod  of 
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despotism  be  for  ever  broken;  when  the  laws  for  the  separa- 
tion of  husband  and  wife  shall  be  no  more;  when  those  ties 
that  have  been  so  rudely  broken,  shall  again  be  united;  when 
bastiles,  the  monuments  of  wicked  legislation,  shall  tumble  to 
the  ground,  and  peace  be  proclaimed  upon  earth,  and  good  will 
amongst  men.  Hear  us,  O  Lord,  on  behalf  of  a  wicked  and 
persecuting  church,  which  exists  by  violence  and  plundering 
of  goods,  instead  of  the  freewill  offerings  of  the  heart;  con- 
vert our  bishops  and  clergy  to  Christianity,  and  release  the 
martyr  Thorogood  from  gaol.  May  tithe-barns  cease  to  be 
their  temples  and  money  their  God.  May  they  abandon  all 
choice  schemes  which  tend  to  the  destruction  of  liberty  and 
genuine  knowledge.  While  thus  assembled  to  offer  prayers 
to  Thee,  we  supplicate  for  her  who  sits  upon  a  human  bone- 
and-blood  built  throne,  swaying  the  sceptre  of  this  mighty  em- 
pire; may  she  henceforth  counsel  her  wicked  councilors,  and 
teach  her  foolish  senators  wisdom;  that  her  people's  requests 
may  be  granted,  and  herself  in  reality  be  Queen  Victoria  by  the 
grace  of  God,  instead  of  queen  of  slaves.  Hear  us  on  behalf 
of  the  countless  thousands  of  India,  whom  designing  men  are 
seeking  to  destroy  by  the  game  of  horror  and  war ;  may  we,  as 
a  nation  and  a  people,  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  shedding  of 
human  blood,  and  show  the  world,  by  our  lives  and  conduct, 
we  are  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  We  pray 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  for  all  spies,  for  all  false 
witnesses,  for  all  perjured  jurors,  for  all  unjust  judges,  and 
for  all  the  victims  made  now  at  home  and  abroad;  aid  and 
assist  us  in  the  mighty  work  we  have  to  perform;  prepare  us 
to  brave  persecution,  and  enable  us  to  surmount  every  diffi- 
culty and  may  we  never  relax  our  exertions  until  our  birth- 
right, the  Charter,  do  come.  That  on  earth,  as  in  heaven.  Thy 
will  may  be  done.  To  this  may  all  our  hearts  respond,  and 
every  tongue  exclaim  Amen. 

The  Chartist  Circular,  p.  211   (Sept.  19,  1840). 


APPENDIX  V 

Rules  and  Objects  of  the  East  London  Chartist 
Temperance  Association 

(Recommended  by  the  English  Chartist  Circular,  p.  19,  vol. 
i,  to  its  constituents  for  the  formation  of  similar  associations.) 

1.  That  this  association  be  denominated  the  Chartist  Temper- 
ance Association. 

2.  That  the  affairs  of  this  Association  shall  be  managed  by  a 
Committee  of  ten,  chosen  from  the  first  members  who  join  it. 

3.  That  the  Members  and  Committee  shall  be  elected  every 
three  months.     Seven  to  be  a  quorum. 

4.  That  the  Committee  shall  meet  once  a  week;  or  oftener, 
if  necessary. 

5.  That  there  be  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association  once 
every  month  for  the  admission  of  Members — to  receive  reports 
and  for  the  transaction  of  general  business. 

6.  That  no  rule  or  article  shall  be  altered  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  Members,  all  of  whom  shall  receive 
a  week's  notice  of  the  same. 

7.  That  each  Member  be  recommended  to  subscribe  One 
Penny  per  week  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Association. 

8.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  this  Association  to  advance  the 
moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  the  Members;  by  lectures, 
discussions,  or  any  other  means. 

9.  That  the  members  of  the  Association  are  earnestly  re- 
commended to  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  other  by 
trading  with,  and  endeavoring  to  procure  employment  for,  any 
of  the  Members  who  are  in  want  of  the  same;  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  this  object  a  record  of  each  member's  trade  or 
occupation  be  kept  by  the  Secretary,  and  read  over  at  the 
general  monthly  meetings  of  the  Association. 
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10.  That  as  early  as  the  Funds  will  allow,  a  convenient  place 
shall  be  hired  for  the  use  of  the  Association:  and  a  library  of 
useful  books  be  established  in  order  that  the  Members  may 
spend  their  leisure  hours  profitably,  and  set  a  good  example. 

11.  That  the  Members  of  this  Association  adopt  as  their 
motto  the  following  beautiful  rule  of  justice — "Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you." 

12.  In  order  that  harmony  of  sentiment  and  unanimity  of 
action  may  characterize  the  Association,  all  discussion  on 
questions  of  Theology  is  expressly  forbidden. 

13.  That  persons  desirous  of  becoming  Members  of  this 
Association  must  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  for  one 
week  previous  to  their  admission,  in  order  to  try  the  principle 
and  prevent  a  relapse. 

14.  That  to  prevent  embarrassment  in  the  pecuniary  affairs 
of  the  Association,  the  Committee  will  not  allow  the  debts  of 
the  Association  to  exceed  at  any  time  the  sum  of  ten  shillings, 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  Members,  given 
at  any  public  meeting. 

15.  That  the  following  be  the  pledge  and  qualification  of 
membership. 

I  voluntarily  consent  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  except  prescribed  by  a  medical  person;  and,  as 
temperance  applies  to  all  things,  I  renounce  the  use  of 
tobacco  as  a  common  habit,  injurious  alike  to  health  and 
good  morals,  and  pledge  myself  not  to  use  it,  except  as  a 
medicine;  and  do  further  declare  that  I  will  use  all  moral 
and  lawful  means  to  cause  the  People's  Charter  to  become 
the  law  of  the  land. 


APPENDIX  VI 

Charles  Kingsley's  Appeal  to  the  Chartists,  April 
12,  1848 

WORKMEN  OF  ENGLAND 

You  say  that  you  are  wronged.  Many  of  you  are 
wronged;  and  many  besides  yourselves  know  it.  Almost  all 
men  who  have  heads  and  hearts  know  it — above  all,  the  work- 
ing clergy  know  it.  They  go  into  your  houses,  they  see  the 
shameful  filth  and  darkness  in  which  you  are  forced  to  live 
crowded  together;  they  see  your  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance  and  temptation,  for  want  of  fit  education;  they  see 
intelligent  and  well-read  men  among  you,  shut  out  from  a 
Freeman's  just  right  of  voting;  and  they  see  too  the  noble 
patience  and  self-control  with  which  you  have  as  yet  borne 
these  evils.     They  see  it,  and  God  sees  it. 

Workmen  of  England!  You  have  more  friends  than  you 
think  for.  Friends  who  expect  nothing  from  you,  but  who 
love  you,  because  you  are  their  brothers,  and  who  fear  God, 
and  therefore  dare  not  neglect  you.  His  children ;  men  who  are 
drudging  and  sacrificing  themselves  to  get  you  your  rights; 
men  who  know  what  your  rights  are,  better  than  you  know 
yourselves,  who  are  trying  to  get  for  you  something  nobler 
than  charters  and  dozens  of  Acts  of  Parliament — more  useful 
than  this  "  fifty  thousandth  share  in  a  Talker  in  the  National 
Palaver  at  Westminster  "  can  give  you.  You  may  disbelieve 
them,  insult  them^you  cannot  stop  their  working  for  you, 
beseeching  you  as  you  love  yourselves,  to  turn  back  from  the 
precipice  of  riot,  which  ends  in  the  gulf  of  universal  distrust, 
stagnation,  starvation. 

You  think  the  Charter  would  make  you  free — would  to 
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God  it  would!  The  Charter  is  not  bad;  if  the  men  who  use 
it  are  not  bad!  But  will  the  Charter  make  you  free?  Will  it 
free  you  from  slavery  to  ten-pound  bribes?  Slavery  to  beer 
and  gin?  Slavery  to  every  spouter  who  flatters  your  self- 
conceit,  and  stirs  up  bitterness  and  headlong  rage  in  you? 
That,  I  guess,  is  real  slavery;  to  be  a  slave  to  one's  own 
stomach,  one's  own  pocket,  one's  own  temper.  Will  the 
Charter  cure  that?  Friends,  you  want  more  than  Acts  of 
Parliament  can  give. 

Englishmen!  Saxons!  Workers  of  the  great,  cool-headed, 
strong-handed  nation  of  England,  the  workshop  of  the 
world,  the  leader  of  freedom  for  seven  hundred  years,  men 
say  you  have  common  sense !  then  do  not  humbug  yourselves 
into  meaning  "license,"  when  you  cry  for  "liberty" ;  who  would 
dare  refuse  you  freedom?  for  the  Almighty  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ,  the  poor  Man,  who  died  for  poor  men,  will  bring  it 
about  for  you,  though  all  the  Mammonites  of  the  earth  were 
against  you.  A  nobler  day  is  dawning  for  England,  a  day  of 
freedom,  science,  industry! 

But  there  will  be  no  true  freedom  without  virtue,  no 
true  science  without  religion,  no  true  industry  without  the 
fear  of  God,  and  love  to  your  fellow-citizens. 

Workers  of  England,  be  wise,  and  then  you  must  be  free, 
for  you  will  be  fit  to  be  free. 

A  Working  Parson. 

Charles  Kingsley,  His  Letters  and  Memories  of  His,  Life,  edited  by 
his  wife,  loth  ed.  (London,  1878),  vol.  i,  pp.  156-157. 
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THE  CHARTIST  MOVEMENT 


Je  ne  propose  rieo, 
je  n'  impose  rien: 
j'  expose. 


PREFACE 

Society,  like  every  individual,  has  a  bias  of  its  own: 
while  frequently  ready  to  make  a  lasting  sensation  of  one 
social  event,  it  is  just  as  prone  to  ignore  other  phenomena 
of  no  less  historical  importance.  The  study  of  the  nature 
and  the  causes  of  the  social  bias,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
word,  would  be  an  interesting  and  grateful  task  for  the  so- 
ciologist, while  the  analysis  of  the  particular  social  event 
must  be  confined,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  latter,  to  a 
distinct  branch  of  the  so-called  Social  Sciences. 

The  Chartist  Movement  is  one  of  the  tacitly  ignored  fac- 
tors of  the  social  evolution  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
People  have  always  spoken  of  the  personal  characteristics  of 
John  Russell,  Disraeli,  or  Gladstone,  far  more  than  of  the 
aspirations  of  several  million  men  who  believed  in,  strove 
and  suffered  for  the  cause  known  as  Chartism.  By  far, 
more  has  been  written  of  individuals  like  Robert  Owen  and 
Richard  Cobden  than  of  the  whole  revolutionary  movement 
which  embraced  a  period  of  more  than  a  decade.  The  stu- 
dent, indeed,  knows  from  his  history  that  Chartism  was  a 
political  movement ;  that  the  Chartists  fought  for  "  six 
7]  7 
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points  "  which  were  embodied  in  the  People's  Charter.  He 
undoubtedly  knows  also  the  funny  side  of  the  story,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  writer  of  his  history,  mocks  those  fraudulent 
fellows,  the  Chartists,  whO'  affixed  the  signatures  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  a  few  other  high  dignitaries  to  the  petition 
of  almost  one-fifth  of  the  English  nation.  Incidentally, 
one  meets  some  attestation  of  Chartism  as  "  the  only  genu- 
ine, earnest,  serious,  popular  movement  in  England  since  the 
days  of  the  commonwealth,"  ^  and  hears  that  "the  story  of 
the  great  social  movement  which  is  comprised  in  the  history 
of  Chartism  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  disputes  of 
the  Whigs  and  Tories."  ^  But  it  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that, 
excepting  Gammage's  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement, 
which  lays  nO'  claim  to  any  scientific  analysis  of  the  move- 
ment and  its  causes,  there  is  not  a  single  work  in  the 
English  language  devoted  to  the  subject  which  might  satisfy 
the  more  earnest  student. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  not  only  to  give  a  fair  and  im- 
partial presentation  of  the  facts,  but  also'  to  make  an  attempt 
at  their  interpretation  and  to  show  their  interrelation.  The 
social  life  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
in  all  its  important  aspects  will  have  to  be  brought  into  the 
limelight.  The  political  situation  must,  of  course,  serve  as  a 
background  for  the  picture  of  a  movement  carried  on 
ostensibly  for  political  reform.  But  the  study  of  none  of 
the  social  and  political  conditions  can  be  compared  in  weight 
with  the  analysis  of  the  strictly  economic  state  of  that  period. 
Indeed,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Materialistic  Con- 
ception of  History  as  a  general  philosophy,  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  in  all  the  struggles  of  labor,  the  "  bread 

'  William  Clarke,  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  iii,  1888,  p.  SSS- 

*  Spencer  Walpole,  History  of  England  from  the  Conclusion  of  the 
Great  War  in  1815,  London,  1886,  vol.  iii,  p.  goo. 
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and  fork  question  "  is  the  very  seed  of  historical  causation. 
Regarding  the  Chartist  Movement  primarily  as  a  labor 
movement  and  as  the  first  compact  form  of  class  struggle, 
the  author,  therefore,  deemed  it  necessary,  after  a  succinct 
survey  of  the  political  situation,  to  devote  the  first  part  of 
his  work  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  economic  condi- 
tion in  general  and  the  labor  condition  in  particular  which 
prevailed  in  "  Merry  England "  immediately  before  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Chartist  Movement. 

The  present  monograph  comprises  only  the  first  stages  of 
the  movement.  The  original  intention  to  publish  an  ex- 
tensive study  covering  the  whole  period  covild  have  been 
carried  out  only  by  going  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  additional  material.  This  design  was  frustrated 
by  the  present  war.  It  has  therefore  become  necessary  to 
divide  the  work  into  two  volumes,  the  second  of  which,  the 
author  hopes,  will  appear  at  a  later  date. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  it  was  considered  essen- 
tial to  guard  against  personal  predilections  and  sympathies. 
The  material  was  collected  with  care  from  first-hand 
sources ;  the  facts  were  presented  without  any  design  to  fit  a 
pet  theory ;  and  the  heroes  of  the  story  were  allowed  to  intro- 
duce themselves  and  to  play  their  roles  without  any  stage- 
managing  on  the  part  of  the  historian.  It  is,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  this  impartiality  and  lack  of  prejudice  that  some 
portraits  vary  materially  from  those  which  have  been  hither- 
to drawn. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  pro- 
found gratitude  to  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  both 
for  the  interest  he  has  always  taken  in  this  work  and  for 
the  privilege  of  using  his  invaluable  collection  of  Chartist 
literature  and  documents. 

F.  F.  R. 

April  22,  1916. 
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CHAPTER  I 

iOhartism  means  the  bitter  dis- 
content grown  fierce  and  mad. 
...  It  is  a  new  name  for  a 
thing  which  has  had  many- 
names,  which  will  yet  have 
many. — Carlyle. 

Prototypes  of  Chartism 

The  term  Chartism  was  coined  in  1837  to  designate  a 
set  of  principles  which  were  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
famous  "  People's  Charter ".  Universal  suffrage,  equal 
representation,  annual  parliaments,  no  property  qualifica- 
tions, vote  by  ballot,  and  payment  to  members  —  these 
formed  the  "  six  points "  which  for  a  number  of  years 
eclipsed  all  other  political  and  social  creeds.  At  its  inaugu- 
ration the  movement  attracted  a  number  of  recruits  from 
the  ranks  of  the  middle  class.  In  time,  however.  Chartism 
became  ever  more  crystallized  as  a  distinct  labor  struggle 
for  the  reconstruction  of  society.  The  form  of  the  de- 
mands were  purely  political,  but  the  object  was  strictly 
economic.  Political  equality  was  proclaimed  as  the  only 
weapon  to  secure  equality  of  condition  and  the  abolition  of 
class  privilege.  The  concomitant  social  equality  would 
then  pull  down  the  mountains  of  wealth  and  fill  up  the 
valleys  of  want.  The  task  could  be  effected  by  the  work- 
ingmen  only.  Cooperation  of  the  middle  class  was  gener- 
ally tabooed  as  spelling  imminent  treason  and  danger  to  the 
people's  cause.  It  was  this  expression  of  class  conscious- 
ness and  realization  of  class  interests  that  distinguished 
Chartism  both  from  Utopian  socialism  and  from  previous 
democratic  movements  in  England. 

Long  before  the  Chartist  demands  were  framed  in  the 
21]  21 
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People's  Charter,  political  reform,  of  one  kind  or  another, 
had  been  urged  by  the  friends  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of 
democracy,  which  had  been  quelled  by  Cromwell's  defeat 
of  the  Levellers,  revived  a  century  later.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  Chartist  "points"  were  promulgated  as  early  as  1769 
by  the  "  Society  of  the  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights," 
which,  among  other  parliamentary  reforms,  demanded  equal 
representation  and  annual  parliaments.  Petitions  were  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  Parliament,  protesting  that  its 
members  were  not  self-representing  individuals,  but  trusted 
delegates  whose  authority  ceased  the  very  moment  they 
disregarded  the  wishes  and  interests  of  their  constituents. 
Pitt,  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  soon  pronounced  himself  a  con- 
vert and  professed  that  "  the  constitution  intended  that 
there  should  be  a  permanent  relation  between  the  constit- 
uents and  representative  body  of  the  people."  On  the  first 
of  May,  1 77 1,  he  asserted  that  "the  act  of  constituting  sep- 
tennial parliaments  must  be  repealed.  .  .  .  Our  whole  con- 
stitution is  giving  way,  and,  therefore,  with  the  most  delib- 
erate and  solemn  conviction,  I  declare  myself  a  convert  to 
triennial  parliaments."  ^  His  son,  William  Pitt,  went  even 
further,  declaring  that  "  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  freedom  and  independency,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  collective  body  of  the  nation,  was  essentially  necessary 
to  our  existence  as  a  free  people  " ;  that  an  equal  represen- 
tation of  the  people  by  annual  elections  and  the  universal 
right  of  suffrage  appeared  to  him  "  so  reasonable  to  the 
natural  feelings  of  mankind,  that  no  sophistry  could  elude 
the  force  of  the  arguments  which  were  urged  in  their  favor." 
The  bills  which  he  introduced  in  1782,  1783  and  1785  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  householders, 
and  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  all  rotten  boroughs. 
William  Pitt  was  far  from  being  an  extremist  among  his 

1  Chatham  Correspondence,  edited  by  W.  S.  Taylor,  Esq.,  and  Cap- 
tain John  Henry  Pringle,  London,  1840,  vol.  iv,  p.  174. 
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colleagues.  The  writings  of  Stanhope  and  of  Major  John 
Cartwright  appeared  as  early  as  1774  and  1776,  respectively, 
and  demanded  universal  suffrage  as  a  natural  right.  In  his 
Legislative  Rights  of  the  Commonalty  Vindicated,  Cart- 
wright  argued  that  "  freedom  is  the  immediate  gift  of  God 
to  all  the  human  species,"  and  that  the  franchise  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  freedom.  "  The  very  scavenger  in  the  streets 
has  a  better  right  to  his  vote  than  any  peer  to  his  coronet,  or 
the  king  himself  to  his  crown;  for  the  right  of  the  peer  and 
of  the  king  are  derived  from  the  laws  of  m,en,  but  the 
scavenger's  from  the  laws  of  God  ".  This  idea  became  so 
popular  that  the  Whigs  began  to  consider  it  advantageous 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  reformers.  Aristocratic 
clubs,  such  as  the  "  Constitutional  Society  ",  the  "  Whig 
Club  ",  and  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  ", 
vied  with  each  other  in  radicalism  and  in  their  emulation 
of  the  idealistic  maxims  of  Rousseau  and  the  French  En- 
cyclopedists. In  1780  the  Duke  of  Richmond  introduced  a 
bill  for  universal  suffrage  and  anmuil  parliaments.  The 
preamble  contended  that  since  the  life,  liberty  and  property 
of  every  man  is  or  may  be  affected  by  the  law  of  the  land 
in  which  he  lives,  no  man  is,  or  can  be,  actually  represented 
if  he  has  no  vote  in  the  election  of  the  representative  whose 
consent  to  the  making  of  laws  binds  the  whole  community. 
The  state  of  election  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  declared  as  a  gross  deviation  from  the  "  simple  and 
natural  principle  of  representation  and  equality."  In  sev- 
eral places  members  were  returned  by  the  property  of  one 
man  while  the  number  of  persons  who  were  suffered  to 
vote  did  not  amount  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  community. 
The  great  majority  of  the  commoners  were  thus  governed 
by  laws  to  which  they  had' not  consented  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  representatives.^     Triennial  and  septen- 

1  Compare  this  with  the  preamble  of  the  "  People's  Charter ".     See 
Appendix  B. 
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nial  Parliaments  were  described  as  tending  "  to  make  the 
representatives  less  dependent  on  their  constituents  than 
they  always  ought  to  be  ".  The  same  year  Charles  James 
Fox,  the  Whig  leader  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Westminster  Electors,  recommended  the  very  same  "  six 
points  "  which  were  later  embodied  in  the  "  People's  Char- 
ter ".  The  "  six  points  "  were  also  urged  by  the  "  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information  ",  which  included  among  its 
leaders  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
English  nobility,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  Lord  Mountnorris,  and  others. 

The  bright  prospects  of  Major  Cartwright  and  his  adher- 
ents, however,  soon  came  to  an  end.  The  germs  of  radical 
ideas,  which  had  infected  the  nobility,  began  tO'  spread  also 
among  the  lower  strata.  The  alarmed  government  found 
itself  in  a  lurch,  and  its  peace  of  mind  had  to  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  coalition  in  1783  between  Lord  North,  the 
representative  of  the  government,  and  Mr.  Fox,  the  spokes-, 
man  of  the  Whigs.  This  coalition  brought  about  a  com- 
plete metamorphosis  in  the  attitude  of  the  Whigs,  which  be- 
came the  more  intense  during  the  French  Revolution.  A 
feeling  of  abhorrence  swayed  the  professed  reformers 
against  all  societies  which  were  suspected  of  revolutionary 
ideas.  All  attempts  at  parliamentary  reform  were  doomed 
to  crushing  defeat.  The  former  illustrious  advocate  of  re- 
form, Edmund  Burke,  agreed  in  this  matter  with  his  rival 
Pitt.  In  his  great  zeal  he  stigmatized  the  people  as  a 
"  swinish  multitude  ",  and  led  the  Whigs  in  their  support  of 
the  government  policy  of  oppression. 

The  adhesion  to  the  goverimient  on  the  part  of  the  aris- 
tocracy was  the  natural  reaction  of  their  optimistic  ideal- 
ism which  evaporated  when  brought  under  pressure  of  active 
life.     They  had  believed  that  the  doctrine  of  "  natural,  un- 
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alienable  and  equal  rights  "  could  be  disseminated  among 
the  people  with  perfect  safety  to  their  own  class  and  tradi- 
tions. Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  contend  that  "equality" 
was  a  safeguard  against  "levellers".  This  view  was  eluci- 
dated by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  following  extract  of 
his  letter  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sharman: 

Another  subject  of  apprehension  is  that  the  principle  of  al- 
lowing to  every  man  an  equal  right  to  vote  tends  to  equality 
in  other  respects,  and  to  level  property.  To  me  it  seems  to 
have  a  direct  contrary  tendency.  The  equal  rights  of  men  to 
security  from  oppression,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  life  and 
liberty,  strike  me  as  perfectly  compatible  with  their  unequal 
shares  of  industry,  labor  and  genius,  which  are  the  origin  of 
inequality  of  fortunes.  The  equality  and  inequality  of  men 
are  both  founded  in  nature;  and  whilst  we  do  not  confound 
the  two,  and  only  support  her  establishments,  we  can  not  err. 
The  protection  of  property  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most 
essential  ends  of  society;  and  so  far  from  injuring  it  by  this 
plan,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  only  means  of  preserving  it;  for 
the  present  system  is  hastening  with  great  strides  to  a  perfect 
equality  in  universal  poverty.^ 

The  French  Revolution  led  some  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy to  realize  that  abstract  ideas  of  equality  and  natural 
rights  meant  absolutely  nothing  to  the  common  people,  un- 
less they  went  hand  in  hand  with  concrete  equality  in  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  Moreover,  they  learned  that  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  natural  rights  was  the  treacherous  snake  that 
goaded  on  the  people  to  demand  concrete  equality,  and  they 
determined  to  avert  this  at  any  cost.  Burke's  Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,  published  in  1790,  preached  a 
crusade  against  Republican  France,  as  well  as  against 
French  principles  in  England.     The  Rejections  exerted  a 

1  The  Right  of  the  People  to  Universal  Suffrage  and  Annual  Parlia- 
ments, August  IS,  1783  (published  in  London,  1817). 
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deep  influence  on  the  men  in  power,  but  at  the  same  time 
gave  an  impetus  to  the  counter  activities  of  the  radicals. 
The  Rights  of  Man  by  Thomas  Paine,  the  exact  antithesis 
of  the  Rejections,  gained  a  wide  circulation  among  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  The  arduous  task  of  reform  was 
taken  up  by  the  "  London  Corresponding  Society  ",  which 
was  founded  by  Thomas  Hardy,  a  shoemaker.  Counting 
but  four  members  at  its  inauguration,  the  first  meeting  in 
1792  was  attended  by  nine  individuals,  all  personally  ac- 
quainted with  each  other.  Encouraged  by  the  endorsement 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Society  jealously  began  to 
spread  its  tenets  all  over  the  United  Kingdom  and,  within 
a  short  period,  attained  importance  and  celebrity  as  one  of 
the  largest  radical  organizations.  The  government,  in  its 
alarm,  was  led  to  believe  that  "  there  were  evil-minded  per- 
sons in  the  country,  who,  acting  in  concert  with  other  per- 
sons in  France,  designed  to  overturn  our  happy  constitu- 
tion, and  introduce  a  system  of  bloodshed  and  plunder." 
The  war  with  France  in  1793  was  primarily  a  war  against 
Jacobinism,  and  Pitt,  who  was  always  seeing  visions  of 
"  thousands  of  bandits  ",  was  logically  compelled  to  combat 
the  foe  within  the  country.  Numerous  spies  were  employed 
to  shadow  the  steps  of  every  suspicious  person,  and  on  the 
testimony  of  these  spies,  many  were  subjected  to  severe 
penalties.  A  certain  Mr.  Frost,  an  attorney,  was  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment,  to  stand  in  the  pillory  and  be 
struck  off  the  roll,  because  he  had  dared  once  in  a  coffee- 
house to  declare  himself  "  for  equality  and  no  king  ".  A 
well-known  Mr.  Ridgway  was  sentenced  to  four  years'  im- 
prisonment and  £200  fine  for  selling  Thomas  Paine's  Rights 
of  Man.  The  former  friends  of  the  "  London  Correspond- 
ing Society"  began  to  see  treason  in  its  activities.  Two  dele- 
gates sent  by  this  society  to  Scotland  in  1793  were  arrested, 
tried,  convicted,  and  transported  for  fourteen  years.    In  its 
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report  of  1794,  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons claimed  to  have  discovered  seditious  practices.  It  was 
this  report  that  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act.^  Pitt  declared  the  matter  urgent,  and 
the  bill  was  passed  at  a  special  sitting  the  next  day  after  its 
introduction  by  the  government.  Fox  openly  accused  the 
ministers  of  a  design  to  terrorize  the  people  in  order  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  condemnation  for  involving  the 
country  in  a  disastrous  war.  The  government  became  in- 
exorable in  its  oppression  of  associations,  as  well  as  of 
individuals.  Reform  bills  were  introduced  only  to  encoun- 
ter ignominious  defeat.  All  reform  societies  were  dis- 
banded, all  public  meetings  prohibited,  and  reformers  were 
rendered  innocuous  either  through  imprisonment  or  intimi- 
dation. For  nearly  two  decades  the  English  people  lived, 
as  it  were,  in  a  state  of  internal  siege. 

Radicalism  had  been  crushed  to  revive  again,  however, 
with  much  greater  force,  after  the  war  cloud,  which  hovered 
over  Europe  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  dis- 
persed at  Waterloo.  The  war  made  England  a  world- 
monopolist.  Foreign  manufacturers,  writhing  under  the 
sword  of  Damocles  in  their  own  countries,  invested  their 
capital  in  England  which  alone  was  safe  from  foreign  in- 
vasion. By  virtue  of  the  complete  monopoly  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  water-carrier,  English  trade  was  carried  on 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  All  this  changed  with 
the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  career.  The  demand  for  English 
manufactures  suddenly  shrank,  capital  was  withdrawn,  and 
labor  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  disbanded  militia 
and  discharged  sailors  greatly  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed. Symptoms  of  discontent  which  were  local  in 
the  beginning,  soon  became  universal  and  burst  into  violence 
after  the  passage  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  18 15.    Owing  to  the 

^  Cf.  Address  to  the  Nation  of  1797  by  the  "  London  Corresponding 
Society,"  in  the  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  ii,  no.  54. 
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failure  of  the  harvest  and  the  high  import  duties,  the  price 
of  wheat  during  1816  rose  from  52s.  lod.  to  103s.  yd.,  and 
jumped  still  higher  during  the  first  months  of  1817.^  To 
urban  riots,  many  of  which  were  not  suppressed  without 
bloodshed,  and  to  machine-breaking  were  added  peasant  in- 
surrections and  incendiarism.  Flags  were  hoisted  with 
ominous  mottoes,  like  "  Bread  or  Blood " ;  "  Willing  to 
work,  but  none  of  us  to  beg ".  The  distress  assumed 
threatening  proportions.  The  attention  of  Parliament  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  whole  parfshes  had  been  deserted, 
and  the  crowd  of  paupers,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they 
went  from  parish  to  parish,  spread  wider  and  wider  this 
awful  desolation. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
alleviate  the  condition  of  the  distressed  revived  the  feeling 
of  hostility  towards  the  government,  and  political  agitators 
soon  emerged  from  obscurity.  Parliamentary  reform  was 
again  urged  as  the  panacea  for  all  social  evils.  But  this 
time  the  demand  emanated  from  a  group  of  men  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  their  predecessors,  the  reformers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  They  came  not  from  the  ranks  of  aristo- 
cracy and  they  appealed  not  to  aristocracy.  They  were 
humble  writers  of  "  two-penny  trash  ",  and  their  writings 
were  intended  for  the  still  humbler  workingmen.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  radical  clubs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Burke 
aptly  argued  against  them,  conceived  reform  not  as  a  means 
of  expediency  and  necessity,  but  as  a  means  of  advancing 
justice.  The  later  reformers  cared  very  little  for  abstract 
ideas;  they  demanded  political  equality  as  a  necessary 
weapon  in  the  daily  struggle  for  existence  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  their  Hampden  Clubs  became  the  haunts  of 
courageous  men.     The  writings  of  William  Cobbett  ^  be- 

1  Cf.  Thomas  Tooke,  History  of  Prices  and  of  the  State  of  the  Cir- 
culation from  1793  to  1837,  vol.  i,  London,  1838,  p.  390. 
'  William  Cobbett  (1762-1835),  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  bril- 
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came  the  New  Testament  in  almost  every  cottage  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  According  to  his  contemporaries, 
Cobbett's  Political  Register  was  read  at  "  meetings  of 
people  in  many  towns,  and  one  copy  was  thus  made  to 
convey  the  information  to  scores  of  persons." 

liant  journalists  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  personalities,  was  a  descendant  of  a  humble  family 
and  the  son  of  a  laborer,  who  came  to  have  "  laborers  under  him."  He 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  did  not  earn  his  own  living.  In 
1783  he  established  himself  as  an  attorney's  clerk,  but  before  long  the 
erratic  lad  began  to  feel  himself  shackled  by  the  routine  and  drudgery 
of  his  office.  He  enUsted  in  the  S4th  Foot,  and  sailed  to  America, 
where  he  stayed  with  his  regiment  for  seven  years.  After  his  discharge 
he  went  for  a  short  time  to  England.  There  he  accused  three  of  his 
former  officers  of  fraud,  was  courtmartialed  and  fled  back  to  America. 
He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  maintained  himself  and  his  wife  by 
teaching  English  to  French  immigrants.  He  founded  a  daily  paper, 
which  he  styled  the  Porcupine  Gazette,  and  wrote  abusive  articles 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Peter  Porcupine.''  He  bitterly  attacked  the 
American  RepubUc  and  the  most  popular  men  of  the  country.  His 
journal  soon  brought  him  into  trouble  and  he  fled  again,  this  time  to  his 
native  country,  in  order  to  escape  the  payment  of  a  penalty  of  S,ooo 
dollars  for  libel.  In  England  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Tories,  and 
with  their  aid  published  at  first  the  Porcupine  and,  then,  in  1802,  the 
Register,  which  led  a  guerilla  warfare  with  the  pillars  of  society,  and 
which  before  long  obtained  the  most  powerful  influence  all  over  the 
country.  The  Tories  became  indignant  with  his  behavior  and  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  square  with  their  former  protege.  For  his 
severe  attack  on  the  government  for  employing  German  soldiers  to 
flog  English  troops  who  participated  in  a  mutiny,  he  was  indicted  for 
libel,  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  fined  £2,000.  This 
sentence  taught  Cobbett  a  useful  lesson  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self after  his  release:  he  learned  how  to  advocate  reforms  without 
giving  the  government  prosecutor  a  probable  chance  of  success.  From 
prison  he  emerged  an  extreme  Radical  and  Revolutionist.  He  earn- 
estly believed  that  the  social  evils  would  be  remedied  by  political  re- 
forms and  stopped  short  of  nothing  that  aimed  at  the  attainment  of 
these  reforms.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  to  which  he  was  elected 
in  1830,  he  attacked  the  New  Poor  Law,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  eccentricities  which  he  displayed,  as,  for  example,  his  prejudice 
against  the  Jews  and  his  opposition  to  the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  he 
remained  till  the  last,  as  Southey  called  him,  "  an  Evangelist  of  the 
populace." 
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In  justice  to  Cobbett,  it  must  be  said  that  originally  his 
idea  was  to  make  the  people  realize  the  want  of  reform 
and  to  offer  constitutional  guidance,  "  combined  with  firm- 
ness and  temper."  He  hoped  to  inspire  the  masses  "  with 
patience  and  fortitude  "  and  avert  their  sporadic  outbursts 
of  violence  and  machine-breaking.  As  to  the  Hampden 
Clubs,  they  had  great  faith  in  "  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men "  of  whom  they  were  composed,  and  in  the  several  hun- 
dred petitions  to  Parliament,  asserting  that  in  such  wise 
they  will  "  insure  a  redress  of  that  intolerable  grievance, 
taxation  without  representation,  which  has  been  the  true 
cause  of  that  universal  distress  which  the  nation  now 
suffers."  ^ 

The  government,  however,  felt  great  apprehension  at  the 
activities  of  the  clubs.  Their  perfect  organization  was  in 
itself  something  which  could  not  be  overlooked.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  great  cause  to  be  alanned  at  the  report  of 
its  Secret  Committee'  of  the  19th  of  February,  1817,  which 
portrayed  the  Hampden  Clubs  as  disseminators  of  rebellion : 

It  appears  to  be  part  of  the  system  of  these  clubs  to  pro- 
mote an  extension  of  clubs  of  the  same  name  and  nature,  so 
widely  as,  if  possible,  to  include  every  village  in  the  kingdom. 
The  leading  members  are  active  in  the  circulation  of  publica- 
tions likely  to  promote  their  object.  Petitions,  ready  pre- 
pared, have  been  sent  down  from  the  metropolis  to  all  so- 
cieties in  the  country  disposed  to  receive  them.  The  com- 
munication between  the  clubs  takes  place  by  the  mission  of 
delegates;  delegates  from  these  clubs  in  the  country  have 
assembled  in  London,  and  are  expected  to  assemble  again 
early  in  March.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  objects  of  these 
clubs  in  general,  your  Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  stating, 
from  information  on  which  they  place  full  reliance,  that  in  far 

'■  See  the  Political  Register  of  Dec.  21,  1816;  the  Full  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  convened  by  the  Hampden  Clubs  .  .  .  on 
Saturday,  the  15th  of  June,  1816;  also  Samuel  Bamford,  Passages  in 
the  Life  of  a  Radical,  London,  1844,  vol.  i. 
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the  greater  number  of  them,  and  particularly  in  those  which 
are  established  in  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire, Leicestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire,  and 
which  are  composed  of  the  lower  order  of  artisans,  nothing 
short  of  a  Revolution  is  the  object  expected  and  avowed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Hampden  Clubs  were 
rather  conservative  in  their  demands  and  moderate  in  lan- 
guage in  comparison  with  the  "Society  of  Spencean  Philan- 
thropists," which  was  instituted  in  1816  for  the  discussion 
of  "  subjects  calculated  to  enlighten  the  human  understand- 
ing." Besides  their  opposition  to  machinery  and  their  doc- 
trine of  communism  in  land,  these  "  Philanthropists  "  en- 
deavored to  "  enlighten  "  the  people  that  "  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  upset  government,  if  handled  in  a  proper  manner." 

History  repeated  itself.  To  paraphrase  the  "  Declara- 
tion "  of  the  Hampden  Club,  the  want  of  reform  made  the 
people  feel,  and  misery  made  them  speak.  Meetings  of 
protest  against  the  government  and  the  notorious  riot  at 
Spa  Fields  brought  about  the  new  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act.  As  to  what  this  meant,  the  following  lines 
of  Samuel  Bamf ord  may  bear  witness : 

The  proscriptions,  imprisonments,  trials  and  banishments  of 
1792  were  brought  to  our  recollections  by  the  similarity  of  our 
situation  to  those  of  the  sufferers  of  that  period.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  sun  of  freedom  were  gone  down  and  a  rayless  expanse 
of  oppression  had  finally  closed  over  us.  Cobbett,  in  terror 
of  imprisonment  had  fled  to  America ;  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had 
enough  to  do  in  keeping  his  own  arms  free;  Lord  Cochrane 
was  threatened,  but  quailed  not.  Hunt  was  still  somewhat 
turbulent,  but  he  was  powerless.  .  .  .  Our  Society  became 
divided  and  dismayed;  hundreds  slunk  home  to  their  looms, 
nor  cared  to  come  out,  save  like  owls  at  nightfall,  when  they 
would  perhaps  steal  through  bye-paths  or  behind  hedges, 
or  down  some  clough,  to  hear  the  news  at  the  next  cottage.^ 

1  Samuel  Bamford,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  44. 
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The  suspension  of  open  meetings  was  followed  by  the 
formation  of  various  secret  societies  aiming  at  reforms 
which  again  were  almost  identical  with  those  for  which 
the  Chartists  subsequently  fought  on  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment or  transportation.  "  Benefit  Societies  ",  "  Botanical 
Meetings ",  and  similar  ostensibly  innocent  associations 
called  for  revolution  as  the  only  means  for  redress.  The 
suffering  masses  were  assured  that  reform  would  produce 
economy  and  consequently  diminish  taxation,  which,  in  its 
turn,  would  enable  the  workingman  to  increase  his  home 
consumption.  Taxation  without  representation  again,  as  a 
few  decades  before,  was  denounced  as  the  root  of  all  evil. 
All  petitions  for  reform  were,  as  ever,  rejected  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  wrath  of  the  people,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  smoldering  under  the  cover  of  secret  meetings, 
finally  broke  out  in  1819  in  a  series  of  defiant  public  demon- 
strations at  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Stockport,  Smithfield,  and 
other  manufacturing  districts,  and  culminated  in  the  Man- 
chester Massacre  of  August  16,  1819.  A  large  demonstra- 
tion, estimated  at  about  eighty  thousand  persons,  was  indis- 
criminately attacked  by  military  forces.  Unable  to  pene- 
trate the  compact  mass  of  human  beings,  the  cavalry  plied 
their  sabres  to  clear  a  way  for  the  yeomanry,  who  dashed, 
wherever  there  was  an  opening,  pressing,  trampling  and 
wounding  hundreds  of  men,  women  and  children.  The 
massacre  precipitated  bitter  protests  from  all  over  the  land. 
The  authorities  tried  in  vain  to  minimize  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  outrage  by  declaring  it  a  mere  accident.  The 
working  class  was  overwhelmed  with  the  feelings  of  re- 
sentment and  of  revenge,  which  were  admirably  voiced  by 
Shelley  in  his  "  Mask  of  Anarchy  "  : 

"  And  at  length  when  ye  complain 
With  a  murmur  weak  and  vain, 
'Tis  to  see  the  Tyrant's  crew 
Ride  over  your  wives  and  you — 
Blood  is  on  the  grass  like  dew. 
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Then  it  is  to  feel  revenge 

Fiercely  thirsting  to  exchange 

Blood  for  blood — and  wrong  for  wrong — 

Do  not  thus  when  ye  are  strong." 

Protests  passed  into  action;  The  agitators  declared  the 
Kingdom  in  a  state  of  Civil  War.  The  general  disaffection 
was  attributed  directly  to  the  irritation  of  want  and  eco- 
nomic injustice/  Revolt  and  anarchy  reigned  supreme  in 
all  manufacturing  districts.  The  agitator  Thistlewood 
found  many  adherents  to  his  plan  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. Executions  for  high  treason  became  common  events. 
But  nothing  could  curb  the  awakened  slave,  who,  together 
with  Shelley,  felt  that  his  very  life  depended  on  "Freedom"  : 

"  Thou  art  clothes,  and  fire,  and  food 
For  the  trampled  multitude- 
No — in  countries  that  are  free 
Such  starvation  cannot  be, 
As  in  England  now  we  see." 

The  workingmen  were  taught  and  led  to  fight  for 
"  clothes,  and  fire,  and  food  ",  and  to  consecrate  their  very 
lives  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  which  they  confounded  with 
universal  suffrage.  Mis-government  was  considered  the 
source  of  all  social  evils,  and  the  control  of  Parliament  was, 
therefore,  looked  to  as  the  only  remedy  by  which  the  whole 
world  might  be  relieved.  The  French  Revolution  of  1830 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  popular  discontent.  The  middle 
classes  promptly  seized  this  opportunity  to  enroll  the  sup- 
port of  the  National  Political  Unions  of  workingmen  to 
their  Reform  Bill.  After  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Act 
of  1832  the  political  agitation  subsided  for  a  few  years 
only  to  assume  a  more  formidable  aspect  in  the  Chartist 
Movement. 

'  See  Gracchus,  Letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth  on  the  Recent  Disturbances 
at  Manchester,  London,  1819. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Whig  Rule 

The  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period 
of  trial  for  the  English  nation  and  brought  a  series  of  bitter 
disappointments  to  its  lower  strata.  To  begin  with,  the  poli- 
tical machinery  of  the  Whig  rule,  which  at  its  inauguration 
had  inspired  great  hopes,  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  stagnation 
and  absolute  incompetence.  The  people,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade  were  all  exalted  with  aspirations  for  social 
justice,  for  equality  and  fraternity,  saw  themselves  de- 
serted and  their  cause  betrayed  by  their  standardbearers. 
The  honeyed  promises  of  the  middle  class,  made  through 
their  representatives  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirties,  were 
but  the  baits  of  politicians  who  turned  recreant  upon  the 
achievement  of  their  object.  It  became  evident  that  their 
aim  had  been  simply  tO'  wrest  the  power  from  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy, and  to  further  their  own  interests.  Their  craving 
for  political  power  was  in  accord  with  the  economic  doctrine 
of  rent,  which  was  promulgated  by  Ricardo,  the  first  mouth- 
piece of  the  capitalist  class.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
rent  is  a  transfer  of  wealth  from  the  capitalist  to  the  land- 
lord ;  rent  and  profit  fluctuate,  therefore,  on  opposite  scales, 
— the  rise  in  the  former  necessarily  causing  a  fall  in  the 
latter.  The  scales  were  controlled  by  the  landlords,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  reverse  this  control. 
The  Corn  Laws  were  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  manufac- 
turers, and  all  taxes  were  attacked  as  a  baneful  burden  on 
industry.  Sydney  Smith  gave  expression  to  this  sentiment 
in  his  characteristic  style : 

34  [34 
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The  schoolboy  whips  his  taxed  top,  the  beardless  youth  man- 
ages his  taxed  horse  with  a  taxed  bridle  on  a  taxed  road,  and 
the  dying  Englishman,  pouring  his  medicine  which  has  paid 
7  per  cent  into  a  spoon  that  has  paid  15  per  cent,  flings  him- 
self back  upon  his  chintz  bed  which  has  paid  22  per  cent,  makes 
his  will  on  an  £8  stamp,  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an  apothe- 
cary who  has  paid  a  license  of  f  100  for  the  privilege  of  putting 
him  to  death.  His  whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed 
from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate,  large  fees  are  de- 
manded for  burying  him  in  the  chancel.  His  virtues  are  handed 
down  to  posterity  on  taxed  marble,  and  he  will  then  be  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers  to  be  taxed  no  more. 

There  were,  indeed,  few  who  during  the  fight  for  the 
Reform  Bill  realized  that  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  reform  movement  was  actuated  by  selfish  motives. 
The  organ  of  the  radical  group  of  the  working  class,  the 
Poor  Main's  Guar  diem,  had  on  various  occasions,  in  1831  and 
1832,  warned  the  laborers  that  "  the  bill  will  only  increase 
the  influence  of  landholders,  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  ",  and  that  it  was  the  "  most  tyrannical,  the  most 
infamous,  the  most  hellish  measure,"  as  the  poor  "  will  be 
starved  to  death  by  thousands  if  this  bill  pass,  and  thrown 
on  to  the  dunghill,  or  on  to  the  ground,  naked  like  dogs."  ^ 
The  national  Union  of  the  Working  Classes  denounced  the 
bill  as  a  mere  expedient  "  to  deceive  the  people,  and  no  ways 
calculated  to  better  the  condition  of  the  working  people." 
"  Orator  "  Hunt  ^  was  even  more  emphatic  in  his  condemna- 

1  See  "  Last  Warning  on  the  Accursed  Reform  Bill,"  in  the  Poor 
Man's  Guardian,  April  11,  1832. 

'"Orator"  Henry  Hunt  (1773-1835),  at  one  time  the  friend  of  Gjb- 
bett  and  a  member  for  Preston,  was  a  iSomersetshire  gentleman  and  a 
liveryman  of  London.  In  his  youth  he  was  committed  to  the  King's 
Bench  Prison  for  six  weeks  as  a  penalty  for  a  duel  which  he  had  fought 
with  Lord  Bruce.  In  prison  the  young  Tory  came  in  contact  with 
some  discontented  persons  and  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  inflammatory 
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tion  of  the  bill,  root  and  branch,  as  an  instrument  of  restric- 
tion and  as  an  attack  on  the  poor.  But  Hunt  was  de- 
nounced as  a  "  demagogue  "  and  "  egotist  ",  while  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  hero  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was  almost  uni- 
versally applauded  for  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He 
showed  the  absurdity  and  the  crying  injustice  of  the  system 
of  election  which  had  prevailed  in  England  and  which  had 
allowed  a  "  green  mound  "  or  a  "  stone  wall,  with  three 
niches  in  it ",  to  send  two  members  to  Parliament,  while 
large  flourishing  towns,  full  of  trade  and  activity,  contain- 
ing vast  magazines  of  wealth  and  manufactures  had  no 
representation.^  The  sympathies  of  the  masses  were  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  bill.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
radical  faction,  the  workingmen  rallied  round  Thomas  Att- 
wood,  the  leader  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  who, 
according  to  Francis  Place,^  was  then  regarded  "  the  most 
influential  man  in  England  ",  and  who  was  credited  with 
having  worked  the  hardest  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  secret,  however,  soon  leaked  out  that  the  working 
class  had  been  hoodwinked.  Before  long  the  Whig  leaders 
began  to  speak  of  their  old  popular  allies,  "  the  Birming- 
ham fellows  ",  with  affected  indifference  and  open  hostility. 
They  hated  to  be  reminded  of  the  National  Political  Union, 

talk,  which  decided  his  future  activities,  and  he  emerged  a  thorough  rad- 
ical. He  was  "  the  best  mob  orator  of  the  day,  as  Francis  Place  puts  it, 
and  his  uncompromising  views  and  actions  gained  him  the  name  of 
"demagogue  "  from  his  opponents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  "  champion 
of  Uberty"  from  the  lower  classes,  on  the  other.  He  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  riots  of  1816,  and  was  usually  referred  to  as  the 
hero  of  Spa  Fields  and  the  Peterloo  'Massacre.  His  gigantic  figure 
and  carriage,  as  well  as  his  histrionic  manner  of  talking,  rendered  him 
an  idol  of  the  masses,  and,  while  hated'  by  the  well-to-do  people,  he 
found  solace  in  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  oppressed  and  poor. 

1  Cf.  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  of  the  ist  of  March,  1831,  in  Han- 
sard's Parliamentary  Debates,  third  series,  vol.  ii,  pp.  1061-1089. 

2  Cf.  infra,  p.  76. 
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which  had  elevated  them  into  power.  Lord  Melbourne 
confessed  his  strong  opposition  to  "  any  radical  measure 
or  radical  colleagues  ".'  The  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Whigs  was  the  more  revolting  because  of  the  false  expec- 
tations they  had  raised : 

It  is  painful,  at  this  day, — testifies  a  contemporary  reformer — 
to  look  back  upon  the  delirium  of  joy  which  followed  the  suc- 
cess of  this  effort  for  real  representation.  That  long,  loud, 
universal  shout  of  gladness  which  shook  the  earth  and  rose 
up  to  heaven,  gave  testimony  to  the  hold  which  the  idea  had 
taken  of  the  nation's  heart.  Wisely  was  it  concealed  from 
them  at  that  moment  of  excitement,  that  they  had  scotched  the 
snake  only,  not  killed.^ 

The  protest  against  the  Act  of  1832  was  spontaneous  on 
the  part  of  real  reformers.  It  was  assailed  for  having 
opened  up  "  a  sluice  gate  of  the  most  intolerable  oppres- 
sion ".  The  object  of  the  bill  was  condemned  together 
with  its  sponsors.  "  The  men  who  made  the  Reform  Bill 
were  not  fools ;  neither  were  the  middle  classes,  for  whom 
it  was  made.  The  Whigs  saw,  and  the  middle  classes  saw, 
that  the  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  unite  all  property 
against  all  poverty."  ^  Thomas  Attwood,  who  had  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Act,  declared  that  he  regretted  that  he  had  worked  for  the 
reform  which  brought  "  troops  of  sycophants  and  time- 
servers  "  to  the  legislative  chamber.  The  Whigs  were 
stamped  as  a  party  for  the  dishonest,  for  the  timid  and  for 
the  unscrupulously  ambitious,  and  their  rule  as  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  "  hypocritical,  conniving  and  liberty-undermin- 
ing Whigs  ". 

^  J.  T.  Bunce,  History  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  Birming- 
ham, 1878,  vol.  i,  pp.  128-9. 

'  Tract  published  by  the  Complete  Suffrage  Union,  The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  Movement,  London,  1843. 

'  Bronterre's  National  Reformer,  Feb.  11,  1837. 
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The  attitude  of  the  radicals  towards  the  ruling  party  can 
be  seen  from  the  characteristic  picture  drawn  in  one  of  the 
Chartist  papers  under  the  caption  "  What  is  Whiggery?"  ^ 

A  Whig  is  a  political  shuffler,  without  honor,  integrity,  or 
patriotism.  Dissimulation,  selfishness,  and  baseness  are  his 
prime  moving  principles.  In  private  life  he  is  a  stately  despot, 
and  a  surly  tyrant;  cunning,  hypocrisy,  and  falsehood  are  too 
frequently  familiar  to  his  mind,  and  he  sometimes  treats  his 
workmen  (if  he  has  any)  more  like  a  gang  of  convicts  than 
a  useful  band  of  honest,  independent  mechanics.  If,  as  some- 
times happens,  they  refuse  to  submit  passively  to  his  injustice 
and  cruelty,  they  are  persecuted  and  reviled,  and  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  from  his  malignancy  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
arbitrary  authority.  .  .  .  When  the  Whig  is  a  mighty  poli- 
tician, he  courts  public  favor,  smiles  graciously  on  the  people, 
makes  glorious  promises  of  reform,  cajoles  and  flatters  them, 
until  he  gets  them  to  assist  him  in  advancing  his  selfish  schemes. 
But  he  treats  them  with  ingratitude  and  contempt,  when  they 
afterwards  remind  him  of  his  obligations  and  request  him  to 
perform  them. 

The  commissions  of  inquiry  became  a  byword  of  political 
corruption  and  inactivity : 

Set  them  to  make  a  report  on  any  public  subject,  give  them, 
for  example,  a  brief  to  fill  up  against  the  poor  and  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  they  will  do  it  to  their  employer's  satisfaction ;  it  is 
their  vocation  faithfully  to  serve  those  by  whom  they  are  paid, 
or  hope  to  be  paid,  and  little  of  conscientious  responsibility 
to  truth  or  justice  is  felt  in  the  execution  of  the  appointed  task." 

The  rampant  political  favoritism  was  also  strikingly  satir- 
ized by  Sydney  Smith,  when  he  said  that  if  you  met  a  Whig, 

'  The  Chartist  Circular,  May  2,  1840. 

'  The  Black  Book:  An  Exposition  of  Abuses  in  Church  and  State, 
Courts  of  Law,  etc.,  London,  1835,  appendix,  p.  61. 
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whom  you  had  never  seen  before,  your  doubt  was  "  not 
whether  he  was  a  commissioner  or  not,  but  what  the  depart- 
ment of  human  life  might  be  into  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  ".  The  hero  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Russell 
himself,  who  in  183,1  accused  the  landlords  of  usurpation 
of  power  in  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
according  to  which  "  no  man  could  be  taxed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  who  had  not  consented,  by  himself  or  his 
representative,  to  such  tax  ",  soon  became  an  accomplice  to 
such  usurpation,  derided  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage 
and  went  down  in  history  with  the  well-deserved  nickname 
of  "  Finality  Jack  "} 

The  Whigs  became  even  more  unpopular  after  their  elec- 
tion in  1835.  They  had  come  in  on  promise  of  retrench- 
ment and,  instead,  they  increased  taxation ;  they  had  vowed 
reforms  and,  when  in  power,  forced  upon  the  people  the 
odious  New  Poor  Law.  The  assertion  that  "  Whigs  and 
Tories  are  the  two  thieves  between  which  this  nation  has 
been  crucified  "  ^  was  not  the  conviction  of  but  one  indi- 
vidual. The  Reformed  Parliament  discussed  everything 
except  what  Carlyle  styled  "  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all 
questions  ", — "  the  condition-of-England  question  ".  The 
reformers  were  satisfied,  as  the  bard  Praed  puts  it : 

To  promise,  pause,  prepare,  postpone, 

And  end  by  letting  things  alone. 

In  short,  to  earn  the  people's  pay, 
By  doing  nothing  every  day. 

The  ruling  party  was  detested  not  alone  by  the  radicals. 
Ex-Chancellor  Lord  Brougham,  who  despised  the  latter, 

,   I 

'  The  nickname  was  derived  from  a  phrase  of  his  speech  of  June  23, 
1837,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  Reform  Bill  as  a  "  Unal  measure." 

'  See  R.  W.  C.  Taylor,  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  the  Manufacturing  Dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire,  London,  1842,  p.  271. 
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expressed  the  sentiment  of  many  a  conservative  when  he 
said  in  1839 :  "  I  have  httle  thought  to  have  lived  to  hear 
it  said  by  the  Whigs  of  1839,  '  Let  us  rally  round  the 
queen;  never  mind  the  House  of  Commons;  never  mind 
measures;  throw  principles  to  the  dogs;  leave  pledges  un- 
redeemed; but,  for  God's  sake,  rally  round  the  throne'." 
Disraeli  also  laid  great  stress  on  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
Whigs,  although  he  exaggerated  the  significance  of  the 
political  causes  in  the  Chartist  movement/ 

The  Whigs  were  crushed  by  their  own  incompetence  and 
treachery  even  as  early  as  1838.  The  notorious  "  Bedcham- 
ber Plot ",  which  brought  down  a  tempest  of  ridicule  on 
the  heads  of  the  chivalrous  Whigs,  gave  them  a  chance  for 
shelter  "  behind  the  women's  petticoats  ",  but  only  for  a 
short  time.  The  people,  disgusted  with  their  perfidy,  lost 
all  confidence  in  them  and  overwhelmingly  defeated  them 
at  the  next  election.  Their  rule,  however,  was  the  more 
ignominious  because  of  the  great  economic  distress  and 
physical  and  moral  degeneration  which  prevailed  during 
their  administration  without  any  serious  attempt  being 
made  by  the  government  at  alleviation.  Indeed,  so  appall- 
ing was  the  wretchedness  as  to  be  almost  beyond  credence, 
were  it  not  for  official  records  of  that  period.  This  wretch- 
edness was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  direct  result  of  the  New 
Peor  Law  of  1834  and  its  administration  by  the  Whigs. 

The  chicanery  and  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  landlords, 
and  the  fraud  and  perjury  on  the  part  of  the  paupers, 
fostered  by  the  old  Poor  Laws,  made  their  repeal  impera- 
tive. The  industrial,  as  well  as  the  agricultural  districts, 
were  turned  into  headquarters  of  permanent  pauperism 
with  all  its  revolting  consequences.  Riots,  incendiarism,  as- 
sault and  murder  became  common  events.     Under  these 

'  See  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  third  series,  1839,  vol.  xlix, 
pp.  246-251. 
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laws  the  able-bodied  and  efficient  pauper  was  denied  the 
right  of  voluntary  choice  of  settlement.  The  kind  of  work 
and  his  income  were  fixed  by  the  magistrates,  who  could 
very  seldom  ascertain  the  man's  previous  earnings.  The 
parish  authorities  were  demoralized  to  the  very  marrow  and 
looked  upon  the  parish  as  upon  their  prey.  The  pauper 
had  to  be  satisfied  not  only  with  the  master  they  had  chosen 
for  him,  but  also  with  the  woman  they  had  made  him  marry. 
The  injudicious  provisions  and  application  of  the  old 
laws  put  a  premium  on  laziness  and  pauperized  not  only 
indigent  men,  but  also  the  respectable  classes  of  mechanics : 

I  am  every  week  astonished  by  seeing  persons  come  whom  I 
never  thought  would  have  come, — reports  Mr.  Chadwick,  one 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. — The  greater  number  of  our 
out-door  paupers  are  worthless  people;  but  still  the  number 
of  decent  people  who  ought  to  have  made  provision  for  them- 
selves, and  who  come,  is  very  great  and  increasing.  One 
brings  another ;  one  member  of  a  family  brings  the  rest  of  a 
family.  .  .  .  Thus  we  have  pauper  father,  pauper  wife,  pauper 
son,  and  pauper  grand-children  frequently  applying  on  the 
same  relief -day.  .  .  .  Indeed,  the  malady  of  pauperism  has 
not  only  got  amongst  respectable  mechanics,  but  we  find  even 
persons  who  may  be  considered  of  the  middle  classes,  such  as 
petty  masters,  small  master  bricklayers.^ 

The  bulky  volumes  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  of 
which  Nassau  Senior  was  a  member,  proved  quite  conclu- 
sively that  the  very  foundation  of  English  economic  life 
was  in  jeopardy.  Since  every  employer  could  choose  be- 
tween a  workman  solely  dependent  on  his  wages  and  a 
pauper,  whose  earnings  were  supplemented  by  the  parish 
rates,  it  was  but  natural  that  only  the  latter  should  get  em- 
ployment, thus  dragging  down  wages  and  increasing  the 

1  Reports  from  Commissioners,  1834,  vol.  xxvii,  p.  26. 
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army  of  professional  paupers.  "  The  surplus  labourer  is 
driven  by  the  overseer  into  the  market  to  compete  yf'ith.  the 
regular  workman," — writes  an  investigator, — "his  work  is 
offered  at  a  reduced  price,  or  he  is  even  billeted,  and  his 
pay  entirely  derived  from  the  rates.  With  this  cheap 
laborer  the  regular  one  can  stand  no  chance ;  he  is  undersold 
in  his  own  market,  and  his  only  property,  the  work  of  his 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  his  brows,  is  wrested  from  him".^ 
Furthermore,  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
shows  that  a  more  or  less  self-respecting  and  industrious 
laborer,  who  had  managed  to  lay  by  a  part  of  his  wages 
for  a  rainy  day,  was  refused  work,  "  till  his  savings  were 
gone ;  and  the  knowledge  that  this  would  be  the  case,  acted 
as  a  preventive  against  savings  ".  Pauperism  which  reached 
a  menacing  point  in  1832,  when  one  person  out  of  every 
seven  was  receiving  relief,  put  the  very  life  of  the  nation 
at  stake,  and  became  most  destructive  of  the  family  and  of 
society."  The  repeal  of  the  old  laws  was  urgent  also  be- 
cause the  growth  of  industry  and  the  development  of  the 
factory  system  needed  complete  mobility  of  labor,  which 
the  law  of  settlement  made  impossible.^  Something  had 
to  be  done,  some  remedy  had  to  be  found,  and  the  reforms 
of  1834  were  proclaimed  the  panacea  for  the  social  evil. 
The  chief  ingredient  of  the  remedy  has  since  become  known 
as  the  workhouse  test.  All  relief,  either  in  money  or  in 
provisions  to  able-bodied  persons,  was  declared  illegal  ex- 
cept when  rendered  in  public  and  well-regulated  work- 
houses, or,  as  the  poor  classes  called  them,  "  Poor  Law  Bas- 
tiles  ". 

'  William  Day,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Poor  Laws  and  Surplus  Labor, 
and  their  Mutual  Reaction,  London,  183a,  p.  16. 

*  See  Report  from  Commissioners,  1834,  vol.  xxvii,  pp.  45  and  54. 

'See  in  this  connection  the  Extracts  from  Information  received  by 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  as  to  the  Administration  and  Operation 
of  the  Poor  Laws,  London,  1833,  pp.  271-272. 
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The  sudden  change  caused  by  the  New  Poor  Law,  which 
was  strenuously  opposed,  among  other  representatives,  by 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  William  Cobbett,  and  by  the  then 
young  and  uninfluential  politician  Disraeli,  naturally  intensi- 
fied the  hatred  of  the  poor  toward  the  property-owners  and 
still  more  opened  the  eyes  of  the  working  classes  to  the 
fathomless  gulf  between  themselves  and  the  Liberals,  into 
whose  hands  they  had  unsuspectingly  put  the  reins  of  au- 
thority. When  the  bill  was  still  pending,  the  uncompromis- 
ing Cobbett  emphatically  declared  that  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  "  to  rob  the  poor  man  to  enrich  the  landowner  " ,^ 
and  this  opinion  became  current  all  over  the  vast  stretches 
of  the  misery-infested  land.  The  glove  which  was  cast  to 
the  non-possessing  classes,  challenging  them  indiscrimi- 
nately either  to  become  prisoners  or  to  starve,  was  picked 
up  with  threatening  air,  first,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
a  few  friends  of  the  people,  and  then  by  the  people  them- 
selves. Representative  Leech  warned  the  House  that  the 
new  law  would  inevitably  render  the  breach  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  wider  than  it  had  hitherto  ever  been,'' 
while  representative  Hodges  prophesied  trouble  with  the 
unemployed  laborers.  "  To  be  sure,  the  discontented  might 
be  put  down  if  they  were  in  the  wrong  ",  he  said ;  "  but 
when  they  had  justice  on  their  side,  and  were  goaded  on  by 
their  grievances,  the  recollection  of  any  collision  between 
them  and  the  police  or  soldiery  to  put  them  down  would  be 
never  effaced  from  their  minds  ".*  Still  more  threatening 
was  the  speech  of  Thomas  Attwood  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  nth  of  August,  1834: 

The  people  had  a  right  to  claim  relief  if  they  did  not  obtain 

'  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  xxiv,  1834,  p.  1051. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  1059-1060. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  1030. 
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employment, — as  good  a  right  as  the  noble  Lord  had  to  the 
hat  on  his  head.  If  the  people  were  prevented  from  living 
honestly,  they  would  be  justified  in  living  dishonestly.  .  .  .  For 
the  law  said,  and  it  was  a  principle  of  our  Constitution,  that 
obedience  was  to  be  contingent  upon  protection,  and  that  where 
no  protection  was  given  no  obedience  could  be  exacted.^ 

The  indignation  with  the  New  Poor  Law  grew  apace  be- 
cause of  the  stringency  of  administration  which  provoked 
Mr.  Harvey,  representative  for  Southwark,  to  stigmatize 
the  new  law  as  "  one  of  the  most  cruel,  heartless,  and  sel- 
fish bills  that  ever  was  passed  into  a  law  ",  and  to  declare 
that  the  funds  "  were  administered  with  the  most  barbarous 
and  heartless  severity  ".  Another  representative  called  it 
the  New  Poor  Law  Murder  Bill.  Daniel  O'Connell,  the 
famous  Irish  patriot,  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  ac- 
counts of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  poor  through  the 
New  Poor  Law  that  he  concluded  that  the  alleged  remedy 
was  worse  than  the  disease,  and  vigorously,  though  vainly, 
fought  its  introduction  in  Ireland. 

An  amendment  of  the  old  Poor  Laws  was  inevitable, 
but  the  precipitate  break  with  the  established  system 
could  not  but  entail  disastrous  results.  The  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  then  known  under  the  nicknames  of 
"  bashaws  of  Somerset  House  "  and  "  concentrated  icicles  ", 
were  apparently  so  dejected  by  the  evils  of  an  institu- 
tion which  threatened  degeneracy  to  the  whole  nation, 
that  they  could  not  avoid  the  unhappy  but  common 
mistake  of  substituting  one  extreme  for  another.  Repre- 
sentative Robinson  was  perfectly  right,  when  he  attacked 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  the  "  odious 
and  cruel  measure  "  contained  no  single  feature  which  held 
out  the  least  prospect  or  hope  to  the  poor,  no  single  provi- 

^  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  xxv,  p.  1224. 
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sion  which  would  give  additional  employment  to  the  des- 
titute, and  that  it  treated  all  able-bodied  laborers  alike.  The 
poor  man,  he  argued,  would  be  told,  "  you  must  either  go 
into  the  workhouse  or  we  cannot  give  you  relief  ",  and  the 
effect  of  such  a  system,  which  made  no  distinction  whatever 
between  honesty  and  immorality,  between  the  imbecile  and 
the  able-bodied,  would  be  perilous/  These  voices  of  warn- 
ing, however,  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  bill  was  passed  under 
protest,^  and  hardly  had  the  people  time  to  realize  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  Houses,  when  the  local  "  Dogberries  " 
began  to  treat  them  with  barbarous  cruelty.  The  discipline 
which  was  at  once  introduced  in  the  workhouses  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  on  many  a  wretched  family.  Aged  men  found 
themselves  separated  from  their  wives  and  imprisoned  in 
the  workhouse,  where  the  inmate  was  never  allowed  to 
forget  that  he  was  under  strict  orders,  and  where  he  was 
compelled  to  live  on  a  diet  frequently  insufficient  for  the 

1  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  xxiv,  1834,  p.  1042. 

'The  protest  which  was  entereJ  by  some  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Laws'  Amendment  Bill  con- 
tained, among  others,  the  following  reasons : 

"  I.  Because  this  Bill  is  unjust  and  cruel  to  the  poor.  It  imprisons 
in  workhouses,  for  not  working,  those  who  cannot,  by  the  hardest 
labor,  obtain  wages  sufficient  to  provide  necessaries  for  their  wives 
and  children,  although  the  want  of  employment  and  the  low  rate  of 
wages  have  been  occasioned  by  the  impolicy  and  negligence  of  the 
Government.   ... 

"4.  Because  we  think  the  system  suggested  in  the  Bill,  of  consoli- 
dating immensely  extensive  unions  of  parishes,  and  establishing  work- 
houses necessarily  at  great  distances  from  many  parishes,  and  thereby 
dividing  families  and  removing  children  from  their  parents,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  poor,  will  be  found  justly  abhorrent  to  the  best  feelings 
of  the  general  population  of  the  country;  and  especially  inasmuch  as  it 
introduces  the  children  of  the  agricultural  poor  to  town  poorhouses, 
it  will  conduce  greatly  to  the  contamination  of  their  moral  principles, 
and  be  calculated  to  prevent  their  obtaining  in  youth  those  habits  of 
industry  most  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  them  in  after-life." 

See  ibid.,  vol.  xxv,  1834,  pp.  1098-9. 
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bare  sustenance  of  life.  Mothers  were  dragged  away,  like 
criminals,  from  their  infants;  sick  men  and  women  were 
made  to  walk  long  distances  for  relief,  some  of  them  expir- 
ing on  the  way.  Tears  and  starvation  became  the  poor 
man's  lot.^  The  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  poorhouses 
were  even  denied  the  consolation  of  religion,  being  deprived 
of  the  liberty  of  attending  houses  of  worship. 

Such  were  the  reforms  introduced  during  the  Whig  rule. 

'  The  literature  of  the  day  became  permeated  with  expressions  of 
indignation,  of  which  the  following  lines  by  Maurice  Harcourt,  written 
in  1837,  may  serve  as  an  example : 

"  Tears !    Tears  are  the  portion  of  the  Poor, 
For  the  great  ones  fain  would  see  how  much  they  can  endure; 
And  to  prove  their  pity  never  fails, 
They  have  built  the  wretched  union  gaols, 
Where  King  Starvation  reigns  supreme, 
And  plenty  is  a  pauper's  dream ! 
And  'mid  this  njockery  of  life 
(Lingers  the  pale  yet  lovely  wife. 
Torn  from  her  first  and  dearest  tye, 
I  In  this  abode  of  gloom  to  die." 


CHAPTER  III 

Oh !  glorious  was  that  mortal's  skill, 
Who  first  devised  the  Poor  Law  Bill, 
To  teach  in  this  enlightened  time, 
That  poverty's  the  vilest  crime. 

— Maurice  Harcourt. 

The  New  Poor  Law 

The  philosophy  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  borrowed  from 
James  Mill,  was  based  on  the  Malthusian  economic  doctrine. 
To  aid  the  people  who  did  not  reserve  seats  at  nature's  feast 
meant  to  injure  others  who  had  better  claims.  The  com- 
missioners who  were  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
New  Poor  Law  thoroughly  understood  their  mission  which 
was  once  stated  by  Dr.  Kay  at  a  public  meeting.  He  said 
bluntly :  "  Our  intention  is  to  make  the  workhouses  as  like 
prisons  as  possible,  and  to  make  them  as  uncomfortable  as 
possible."  ^  These  intentions  were,  indeed,  carried  into  ef- 
fect with  a  faithfulness  worthy  of  a  better  object.  The  im- 
pression made  by  the  description  of  the  poorhouses  is  ap- 
palling, and  even  Mr.  T.  W.  Fowle,  the  ardent  advocate  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  vainly  tries  to  conceal  his  confusion 
in  an  array  of  words,  and  the  following  lines  sound  like 
mockery :  "  Wise  men  will  note  with  satisfaction  that  the 
use  of  the  rod  is  not  forbidden  in  the  case  of  naughty  boys. 
.  .  .  The  privilege  of  flogging  enjoyed  by  children  of  the 
upper  classes  is  denied  to  paupers  above  the  age  of  four- 
teen." ^     The  description  given  by  Mr.  Fowle  of  the  effect 

1  Hansard,  vol.  xli,  p.  1014. 

*  T.  W.  Fowle,  The  Poor  Law,  London,  1881,  p.  139. 
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of  promiscuous  aggregation  on  the  poorhouse  inmates  and 
especially  on  the  children,  restrained  as  it  is,  presents  a 
lurid  picture  of  mental  and  moral  contamination.^  The 
criminal  negligence  of  children,  who  were  maintained  in  the 
workhouses,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  was  exposed  by  a 
surgeon  in  his  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell.^  Emaciation  was 
evident  in  almost  all  the  eighty  children  within  the  walls 
of  the  workhouse  of  St.  James : 

The  picture  is  almost  too  horrible  to  describe.  I  found  the 
children  with  large  heads,  tumefied  bodies,  shrivelled  and 
wasted  limbs  mostly  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  their  legs  crossed 
— and  I  found  upon  enquiring  of  the  nurse  .  .  .  that  any 
change  from  this  position  occasioned  them  pain,  and  caused 
them  to  cry.  .  .  .  They  have,  in  short,  become  rickety  from 
the  want  of  exercise  and,  I  fear,  an  insufficient  supply  of 
wholesome  nourishment.  .  .  .  Languid  and  feeble  circulation, 
and  other  marks  of  general  debility,  are  strikingly  apparent. 
.  .  .  The  sight  was  truly  appalling.  ...  It  is  quite  clear  that 
such  an  uniform  character  of  disease  among  so  many  children, 
the  offspring  of  different  parents,  must  be  the  result  of  the 
particular  manner  in  which  these  children  have  been  nursed 
and  maintained.  .  .  .  They  are  unfortunately  too  young  to 
tell  their  own  tale;  but  although  their  intellects  are  not  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  give  this  information,  their  appearance  and 
condition  bespeak  it  but  too  powerfully.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  my  firm  belief  that  their  wretched  condition  is  the 
result  of  either  an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  or  a  supply  of 
improper  food,  and  a  want  of  exercise.  .  .  .  Either  of  these 

1  Fowle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  142-144.  See  also  on  this  point  Sidney  and  Bea- 
trice Webb,  The  Break-Up  of  the  Poor  Law:  Being  Part  One  of  the 
Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  London,  1909,  chap.  i. 

2  On  the  punishment  and  treatment  of  children  by  the  workhouse 
authorities,  see  also  speech  of  representative  Ferrand  in  Hansard,  op. 
cit.,  third  series,  vol.  Ixvi,  pp.  1226-1228. 
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causes,  or  the  combination  of  them,  is  adequate  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  effects  it  has  been  my  unhappiness  to  witness.^ 

The  cruelties  perpetrated  in  various  workhouses  were  di- 
vulged by  non-partisan  men,  such  as  the  Rev.  William  Carus 
Wilson,  who  submitted  to  the  legislature  his  report  on  the 
"  wanton  cruelty  of  the  officers  of  the  New  Poor  Laws."  ^ 
These  official  statements  and  the  accounts  given  by  the 
London  Times  and  many  local  opposition  newspapers  of  the 
crimes  committed  by  workhouse  officials,  together  with  the 
imaginative  pathetic  pictures  of  Oliver  Twist  and  other 
workhouse  heroes  of  fiction,  did  not  fail  to  provoke  uni- 
versal detestation  of  the  new  system  of  poor  relief.  The 
indigent  actually  shrank  with  fear  at  the  thought  of  the 
workhouse,  and  in  many  cases  preferred  to  starve  rather 
than  enter  the  "  Bastiles."     The  net  result  was  that 

as  a  matter  of  fact  (the  large  towns  excepted)  they  (the  work- 
houses) do  not  contain  in  many  cases  half,  in  some  not  a 
quarter  of  the  inmates  for  which  they  were  built,  so  that  the 
waste  in  keeping  up  large  unfilled  establishments,  each  with 
an  expensive  staff  of  officers,  is  very  great,  indeed;  thus  the 
salaries  and  rations  of  officers  (including,  however,  that  pro- 
portion which  is  spent  in  the  administration  of  out-relief)  is 
considerable  over  a  million,  while  the  total  maintenance  of  in- 
door paupers  is  only  about  a  million  and  three-quarters.^ 

The  defenders  of  the  New  Poor  Law  did  anything  but  en- 
lighten the  non-possessing  classes  on  the  real  significance 
and  desirability  of  the  new  measure.     In  his  long  and  ela- 

'  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell,  on 
the  Condition  of  the  Pauper  Children  of  St.  fames,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, 1836,  pp.  11-12. 

'  William  iCarus  Wilson,  Remarks  on  Certain  Operations  of  the  New 
Poor  Laws,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  1838. 

'  Fowle,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 
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borate  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
July  21,  1834,  the  Chancellor  Lord  Brougham,  the  father 
of  the  Bill,  extolled  the  wisdom  of  Malthus  and  declared 
with  brutal  frankness  that  the  New  Poor  Law  was  intended 
as  a  preventive  check  on  the  unlimited  increase  of  popula- 
tion.^ This  declaration,  coupled  with  his  express  hatred 
of  charitable  institutions  and  his  cynical  denunciation  of 
hospitals  for  old  age,  called  forth  a  storm  of  indignation. 
As  ever,  the  undaunted  Cobbett  came  out  with  a  character- 
istic reply :  "  The  great  object  of  the  Bill,"  said  he, 

was  to  teach  the  poor  to  live  as  man  and  wife,  without  having 
any  children.  This  was  a  base  and  filthy  philosophy,  and  yet 
a  book  had  been  published  showing  the  means  of  carrying  the 
principles  of  Malthus  into  effect.  Every  farmer  knew  that 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  was  to  take  away  the  poor  rates  from 
the  poor,  and  to  put  them  into  the  pockets  of  the  landlords.^ 

Cobbett's  erroneous  view  that  the  Poor  Law  was  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords  was  shared  by  many  of  his 
radical  colleagues.  Their  hatred  of  the  landed  aristocracy 
rendered  them  utterly  incapable  of  realizing  the  importance 
and  the  advance  of  the  new  capitalist  class.  It  was  Bron- 
terre,  subsequently  the  "  school-master  "  of  Chartism,  who 
attacked  the  new  law  as  an  instrument  of  exploitation  by  the 
manufacturers.  In  the  first  number  of  his  National  Re- 
former, dated  January  7,  1837,  he  writes : 

Our  work-people,  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  are 
already  ground  down  as  low  as  commercial  avarice  can  grind 
them,  without  exterminating  them  altogether;  yet  the  money- 
monster  is  not  half  satisfied.  As  a  last  resource,  this  monster 
has  now  passed  a  New  Poor  Law  Act,  to  make  the  laborers 

1  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  xxv,  1834,  pp.  211-251. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  1216. 
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live  on  coarser  food,  or  on  no  food  at  all — an  Act  which  treats 
the  victims  it  has  impoverished  as  other  states  treat  convicted 
felons — an  act  which  gives  a  felon's  garb,  a  felon's  fare,  and 
a  felon's  gaol  to  the  broken-down  man  whose  toil  has  en- 
riched the  monster,  and  whose  only  crime  is  that  he  did  not 
strangle  the  monster  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  Yes,  my  friends,  the 
New  Poor  Law  Act  is  the  last  rotten  blood-stained  prop  by 
which  the  money-monster  hopes  to  sustain  the  tottering  fabric 
of  his  cannibal  system — of  that  merciless  system,  which  first 
makes  you  poor  in  the  midst  of  wealth  of  your  own  producing, 
and  would  then  bastile  and  starve  you  for  the  fruits  of  its 
own  barbarity. 

This  view  was  subsequently  elaborated  by  most  of  the 
Chartist  writers.  Feargus  O'Connor,  the  foremost  Chartist 
leader,  attacked  the  new  law  on  the  ground  that  it  was  both 
a  result  and  a  cause  of  the  excessive  use  of  machinery : 

This  act  was  framed  by  Lord  Brougham,  as  the  champion  of 
the  middle  classes,  who  were  most  strongly  represented  by  the 
steam  producers,  and  it  was  framed  purposely  with  a  view  to 
seduce  those  into  a  delusive  market  who  would  have  risen  in 
their  might  and  annihilated  any  government  that  dared  thus 
violate  their  trust  by  the  commission  of  wholesale  plunder,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  safe  retreat  promised  to  the  abandoned  in 
the  artificial  market.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  use  all  means 
to  better  his  situation,  and  the  poor  countryman  who  gave  up 
his  house  and  home  under  the  compulsion  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  in  the  hope  of  going  to  a  permanent  situation, 
was  unconscious  in  the  "  hey-day  "  of  manual  labor,  as  then 
applied  to  infant  machinery,  that  each  improvement  in  the  one 
would  be  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  other.  Estates  were  cleared 
of  willing  immigrants  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  the  moment, 
and  when  anticipation  had  failed,  they  then  framed  the  strin- 
gent rules  under  which  the  hellish  law  had  placed  them,  when 
they  sought  for  an  asylum  in  the  parish  of  their  fathers.  Had 
it  not  been  for  machinery,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
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never  would  have  passed — nay,  never  would  have  been  ventured 
upon,  because  the  whole  force  of  popular  indignation  would 
have  been  directed  against  the  general  plunder,  while  opposition 
was  much  mitigated  in  consequence  of  the  casual  provision 
which  machinery  offered  as  a  substitute;  thus  has  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  been  another  direct  effect  upon  ma- 
chinery/ 

From  the  point  of  view  of  social  causation,  it  is,  indeed, 
utterly  irrelevant  whether  or  not  the  advocacy  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  was  prompted  by  personal  or  by  class  interests. 
It  must  be  conceded  that,  whatever  the  motives  might  have 
been,  the  object  of  checking  poverty  and  moral  degradation 
was  commendable.  The  fundamental  propositions  of  Lord 
Brougham  were  mere  truisms,  "  that  men  should  be  paid 
according  to  the  work  they  do  " ;  that  men  should  be  em- 
ployed and  paid  "  according  to  the  demand  for  their  labor 
and  its  value  to  the  employer,"  and  that  "  they  who  toil 
should  not  live  worse  than  those  who  are  idle."  ^  However, 
when  one  puts  himself  in  the  position  of  the  poor  contem- 
poraries of  the  Lord  Chancellor  who,  directly  or  indirectly, 
were  concerned  in,  and  affected  by,  the  new  law,  he  must  as- 
sume a  different  attitude.  Blinded  by  his  extreme  hatred  of 
charity, — even  asstmiing  that  this  hatred  was  nurtured  not 
by  a  bad  heart,  but  by  sentiments  of  a  public-spirited  man  * 
— the  noble  Lord  displayed  his  feeling  in  a  way  which  the 
common  people  could  not  help  but  abhor.  It  must  have 
been  brazen-headedness,  if  not  hard-heartedness,  to  come  be- 
fore one  army  of  destitute  men  and  women  who  were  dis- 

'  English  Chartist  Circular,  no.  64. 

^  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  xxv,  1834,  p.  218. 

'  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  apparently  afraid  of  passing  into  history 
with  the  reputation  of  a  hard-hearted  and  short-sighted  man,  and 
grasped  the  opportunity  at  the  next  discussion  to  correct  this  impres- 
sion.   'See  Hansard,  vol.  xxv,  p.  436. 
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placed,  like  so  many  useless  tools,  by  the  new  machinery, 
arid  before  another  still  greater  army  of  men  who  were 
compelled  by  the  order  of  the  land  to  shun  decency  and 
regard  thrift  and  savings  as  a  thing  for  which  they  would 
be  punished  by  the  parish  with  unemployment, — it  must 
have  been  fanatical  blindness  to  come  before  the  nation 
with  an  argument  like  the  following: 

Sickness  is  a  thing  which  a  provident  man  should  look  forward 
to,  and  provide  against,  as  part  of  the  ordinary  ills  of  life. 
.  .  .  But  when  I  come  to  hospitals  for  old  age — as  old  age  is 
before  all  men — as  every  man  is  every  day  approaching  nearer 
to  that  goal — all  prudent  men  of  independent  spirit  will,  in  the 
vigour  of  their  days,  lay  by  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  when 
age  shall  end  their  labor.  Hospitals,  therefore,  for  the  support 
of  old  men  and  old  women,  may,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded 
as  injurious  in  their  effects  upon  the  community.^ 

This  speech  brought  forth  an  outburst  of  disgust  and  anta- 
gonism, and  was  made  most  use  of  by  the  Tories  as  well 
as  the  Radicals. 

The  sponsors  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  however,  treated 
with  cruel  disregard  all  the  protests  and  warnings  of  their 
fellow  members  of  Parliament  and  other  antagonists.  Far 
from  heeding  the  petitions  of  the  people,  they  rejoiced  at  the 
result  achieved  immediately  after  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  provisions.  The  idea  of  the  framers  of  the  bill,  which, 
to  use  Cobbett's  words,  was  meant  "  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a 
total  abolition  of  all  relief  for  the  poor",^  seemed  to  approach 
realization,  inasmuch  as  both  the  number  of  applicants  for 
relief  and  the  amount  of  relief  itself  were  at  once  con- 
siderably reduced.  It  is  true  that  the  relief  ofificers  had  to 
quell  many  a  riot  in  the  new  unions;  but  this  little  dampened 

^  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  xxv,  1834,  pp.  221-222. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  xxv,  1834,  p.  1216. 
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the  hopes  of  the  commissioners,  since  the  suppression  was 
not  a  difficult  task/  The  stepping-stone  proved  to  be  of 
great  avail,  as  the  reduction  of  the  poor  rates  in  thirteen  of 
the  largest  parishes  reached  twenty  per  cent  the  first  year, 
The  expenditures  for  poor  relief  were  fast  sliding  down- 
ward, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
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Relief  of  the  Poor 

Year.  Pounds. 

1832  7,036,968 

1833  6,790,799 

1834  6,317,255 

1835  5,526,416 

1836  4,717,629 

1837  4,044,741 

The  commissioners,  of  course,  could  not  deny  that  the 
progress  of  the  change  had  been  highly  favored  by  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts  and  especi- 
ally by  the  cheapness  of  provisions  which  marked  the  first 
half  of  the  decade.*  Yet  they  had  great  faith  in  a 
system  which  was  s'hunned  by  the  people  from  the  very 
start.  In  the  Faringdon  Union  alone,  for  example,  work- 
house relief  was  offered  to  240  able-bodied  laborers,  of 
whom  not  more  than  twenty  entered  the  house,  and  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  latter  remained  there  longer  than  a 
few  days." 

These  were  good  signs  for  the  friends  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  and,  to  use  Carlyle's  sarcastic  comments  on  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  "  a  pleasure  to  the 
friend  of  humanity  ". 

'  See  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  1835,  pp.  3S-36. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

'  See  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  etc.,  1837. 

*  See  Second  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  etc.,  1836,  p.  33. 

*  See  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  etc.,  p.  27. 
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One  sole  recipe  seems  to  have  been  needful  for  the  woes  of 
England :  "  refusal  of  out-door  relief  ".  England  lay  in  sick 
discontent,  writhing  powerless  on  its  fever-bed,  dark,  nigh  des- 
perate, in  wastefulness,  want,  improvidence  and  eating  care,  till 
like  Hyperion  down  the  eastern  steeps,  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners arose,  and  said,  Let  there  be  workhouses,  and  bread 
of  affliction  and  water  of  affliction  there !  It  was  a  simple  in- 
vention; as  all  truly  great  inventions  are.  And  see,  in  any 
quarter,  instantly  as  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  arise,  misery 
and  necessity  fly  away,  out  of  sight, — out  of  being,  as  is  fondly 
hoped — and  dissolve  into  the  inane ;  industry,  frugality,  fertil- 
ity, rise  of  wages ;  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men 
do,  —  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Reports,  —  infallibly, 
rapidly  or  not  so  rapidly,  to  the  joy  of  all  parties,  supervene.^ 

The  effects  of  the  new  measure  were  more  or  less  dis- 
guised by  the  general  condition  of  prosperity.  Before  long, 
however,  they  emerged  to  the  surface.  The  crisis  of  1836 
and  the  series  of  bad  harvests  that  followed  it  ushered  in  a 
period  of  the  most  abject  misery.  The  notorious  Irish 
famine  and  the  distress  in  the  highlands  (Scotland)  could 
not  but  augment  the  universal  penury.  After  the  crop  of  1836 
had  been  entirely  cut  off,  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands 
and  the  islands  were  left  without  potatoes,  their  staple  article 
of  food,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  grain  crops 
could  not  ripen  because  of  the  general  wetness  of  the  soil, 
while  those  which  partially  did  ripen  were  destroyed  by  the 
severe  autumn  gales  and  were  rendered  entirely  useless  even 
for  the  cattle.  It  was  reported,  with  the  fear  of  being  rather 
"  under  the  mark  than  of  overshooting  it  ",  that  two-thirds 
of  the  population  "  are  now,  or  will  be  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  crop,  without  a  supply  of  either  kind 
of  food  at  home,  and  will  have  to  look  to  foreign  sources  to 

'Thomas  Carlyle,  Chartism,  London,  1840,  p.  16. 
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prevent  starvation."  ^  The  official  report  of  the  Agent- 
General  for  Emigration,  dated  July  29,  1837,  stated  expli- 
citly that,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  fisheries  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  kelp  trade,  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  population 
lived,  the  majority  of  the  people  had  become  "a  clear  super- 
fluity in  the  country."  ^ 

This  superfluity  of  human  beings  had  to  emigrate  from 
their  native  places  in  order  to  avoid  starvation.  Ireland,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  commissioners  of  1836,  was  one  great 
lazarhouse,  and  the  Irish  poor  crossed  over  in  crowds  to 
England,  congested  every  large  town,  or  rambled  over  the 
country,  offering  their  services  on  any  terms  which  might 
induce  manufacturer  or  farmer  to  employ  them.  Emigra- 
tion also  became  a  prominent  feature  among  the  English 
peasantry.  Man  hunted  for  a  refuge  from  the  lurking 
enemy — hunger.  Goaded  on  by  the  illusion  that  clings  to  dis- 
tant places,  people  abandoned  their  hovels  and  turned 
nomads.  The  characteristic  attributed  by  Adam  Smith  to 
man  as  being  "of  all  sorts  of  luggage  the  most  difficult  to  be 
transported,"  which  was  strikingly  true  even  as  late  as  1837, 
changed,  as  if  by  magic,  under  the  severe  economic  pres^ 
sure  of  the  subsequent  year.  In  his  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Agent-General  for  Emigra- 
tion from  the  United  Kingdom  relates  that  Dr.  Galloway 
had  to  travel  over  a  considerable  part  of  Wiltshire,  Dorset- 
shire, Hampshire,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Sussex,  in  order 
to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  passengers  for  a  small  public 

'  Distress  in  the  Highlands  (Scotland) .  A  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Fox  Maule  by  Mr.  Robert  'Graham,  and  communicated  by  Lord  John 
Russell's  direction  to  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 
London,  1837;  pp.  1-2. 

'  Report  of  the  Agent-General  for  Emigration  on  Applicability  of 
Emigration  to  Relieve  Distress  in  the  Highlands,  dated  July  29,  1837, 
London,  1841,  p.  i. 
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vessel  which  sailed  in  June,  1837.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  a  vessel  was  allotted  to  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
but  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  only  three  fami- 
lies, changed  their  minds  at  the  last  moment.  Circum- 
stances were  much  changed  in  1838.  The  government 
agents  found  no  difficulty  whatsoever  in  filling  four  ships 
from  the  county  of  Kent  alone,  and  many  applicants  had 
to  be  rejected  for  want  of  room/  Emigration  filled  all 
channels  and  especially  those  leading  to  the  industrial  cen- 
tres, which  before  long  inevitably  became  infested  with  the 
most  noisome  quarters. 

In  the  very  center  of  Glasgow, — writes  the  superintendent  of 
the  police  of  that  city, — there  is  an  accumulated  mass  of  squalid 
wretchedness.  .  .  .  There  is  concentrated  everything  that  is 
wretched,  dissolute,  loathsome  and  pestilential.  These  places 
are  filled  by  a  population  of  many  thousands  of  miserable 
creatures.  The  houses  in  which  they  live  are  unfit  even  for 
sties  .  .  .  dunghills  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dwellings;  and 
from  the  extremely  defective  sewerages,  filth  of  every  kind 
constantly  accumulates.^ 

In  1837  one-tenth  of  the  Manchester  and  one-seventh  of 
the  Liverpool  population  lived  in  cellars,  and  most  of  them 
in  courts  with  only  one  outlet.'  In  Bury,  the  population 
of  which  was  20,000,  the  dwellings  of  3,000  families  of 
workingmen  were  visited.  In  773  of  these  dwellings  the 
families  slept  three  and  four  in  one  bed;  in  sixty-seven, 
five  and  six  slept  in  one  bed,  and  in  fifteen  one  bed  ac- 
commodated  six   and   seven   persons.*      In   Bolton   there 

'  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  from  the  Agent- 
General  for  Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom,  1838,  p.  6. 
2  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  1843,  vol.  Ixvii,  p.  69. 
'  Ibid.,  1838,  vol.  xxxix,  p.  383. 
*  Ibid.,  1840,  vol.  li,  p.  1226. 
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were,  in  1840,  1,126  houses  untenanted.  In  one  case, 
seventeen  persons  were  found  in  a  dwelling  about  five 
yards  square.  In  another,  eight  persons,  two  pairs 
of  looms  and  two  beds  were  found  in  a  cellar,  four 
by  five  yards,  and  six  feet  under  the  ground.^  In 
Rochdale,  five-sixths  of  the  population  had  scarcely  a  blan- 
ket among  them.^  The  chief  commissioner  of  the  police 
force  in  Manchester  stated  that  in  one  room,  totally  desti- 
tute of  furniture,  three  men  and  two  women  were  found 
lying  on  the  floor,  without  straw,  and  with  bricks  for  their 
pillows.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  of  the  Thames  Police 
Office  reported  similar  observations.  The  descriptions  of 
dwelling  houses  "  with  broken  panes  in  every  window- 
frame,  and  filth  and  vermin  in  every  nook,  with  walls  black 
with  the  smoke  of  foul  chimneys,  with  corded  bed-stocks  for 
beds,  without  water,"  *  appears  less  shocking  in  comparison 
with  the  statements  made  by  other  witnesses.  The  dwellings 
in  the  rural  districts  were  even  worse  than  those  in  the  cities. 
In  one  place  a  father,  mother,  married  daughter  with  her 
husband,  a  blind  boy  of  sixteen,  a  baby,  and  two  girls,  all 
occupied  one  room.*  In  another  place  a  man  of  about 
sixty  years  of  age  was  found  living  in  a  cow  stable,  without 
windows,  floor,  or  ceiling,  where  the  rain  dripped  through 
the  rotten  roof,  and  dung-heaps  lay  near  his  door. 

1  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Iviii,  pp.  31-32. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  lix,  p.  635. 

'  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Coridition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of 
Great  Britain,  London,  1842,  pp.  133-135. 
*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxiii,  pp.  882-884. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Child,  is  thy  father  dead? — 

Father  is  gone: 
Why  did  they  tax  his  bread? — 

God's  will  be  done. — 
Mother  has  sold  her  bed, 

Better  to  die  than  wed; 
Where  shall  she  lay  her  head  ? — 

Home  she  has  none. 

— Ebenezer  Elliott. 

The  Universal  Distress 

The  appalling  living  conditions  of  the  poor  was  the  im- 
mediate result  of  the  general  unemployment  that  prevailed 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  hand-loom  vi^eavers  were 
the  first  victims  of  the  depression  of  trade.  As  early  as 
April  23,  1837,  the  Mmichester  Times  recorded  that  "  the 
distress  has  now  reached  the  working  classes.  In  this  town 
and  its  neighborhood,  many  of  the  factories  are  working 
only  four  days  a  week,  and  some  thousands  of  hand-loom 
weavers  have  been  discharged  ".  The  investigation  made 
by  the  government  showed  that  during  the  winter  of  1837- 
1838  an  almost  unprecedented  number  of  looms  had  been 
thrown  into  disuse  not  only  in  Manchester,  but  also  in 
Spitalfields  and  other  manufacturing  centers.^  Another 
commissioner  reported  that  the  applicants  for  relief  were 
mostly  able-bodied  men  with  families,  and  widows  with 
children,  all  of  whom  were  driven  to  seek  parish  assistance 

1  Report  by  Mr.  Hickson  on  the  Condition  of  the  Hand-Loom  Weav- 
ers, Presented  to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's  Command,  1840,  p.  4. 
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through  lack  of  employment/  Dr.  Kay's  Report  of  1837 
on  the  distress  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers  stated  that 
out  of  the  14,000  looms,  one-third  were  not  used,  while 
the  remaining  number  were  only  partially  employed. 
The  manufacturers  themselves  estimated  that  the  decrease 
in  the  work  executed  amounted  to  one-half  the  quantity 
ordinarily  produced,  and  that  the  aggregate  weekly  wages 
of  the  weavers  shrank  from  f  10,000  or  £12,000  to  £5,000  or 
£6,000.  The  effect  of  this  stagnation  of  trade  can  be  real- 
ized when  we  bear  in  mind  that  even  at  their  best,  i.  e.  when 
employment  was  constant  and  regular,  the  weavers  were, 
according  to  the  report,  so  destitute  of  resources  that  the 
employers  had  to  advance  them  money  from  week  to  week 
to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  their  families.^  The 
wages  of  the  luckier  weavers  who  retained  their  places  were 
reduced  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  annual 
loss  to  the  poor  in  nominal  wages  in  Bolton  alone  was  esti- 
mated in  1841  at  £130,000.*  The  unoccupied  houses  in 
Preston  numbered  1220,  while  in  Oldham,  out  of  the  7853 
houses  and  shops,  1200  were  empty  as  a  result  of  total  or 
partial  unemployment.* 

The  industrial  depression  spread  like  a  plague  from  town 
to  town  and  from  industry  to  industry,  tightening  its  grip 
on  England  for  more  than  half  a  decade.  In  Birmingham 
the  labor  aristocracy,  the  iron  workers  began  to  feel  the 

'  Report  by  Edward  Gulson,  respecting  Nottingham,  to  Poor  Low 
Commissioners,  1837,  p.  7. 

'  James  Ph.  Kay,  Report,  Relative  to  the  Distress  Prevalent  among 
the  Spitalfields  Weavers,  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  London, 
^^37,  pp.  1-2.  On  the  want  of  employment  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  in 
Scotland,  see  Assistant  Hand-loom  Weavers'  Commissioners'  Report 
of  1839,  pp.  8-9. 

3  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Iviii,  p.  31. 

*  Ihid.,  pp.  593-594. 
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pinch  of  bad  times  in  the  early  part  of  1837.  In  March 
of  that  year  a  deputation  submitted  to  Lord  Melbourne  a 
memorial,  signed  by  "  merchants,  manufacturers  and  other 
inhabitants  "  of  Birmingham,  in  which  "  the  serious  and 
immediate  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  "  was 
solicited  to  the  "  general  state  of  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment, threatening  the  most  alarming  consequences  to  all 
classes  of  the  community  ".  The  government  was  advised 
that  "  unless  remedial  measures  be  immediately  applied,  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population  will  shortly  be  thrown 
out  of  employment "/  The  laissez-faire  policy,  however, 
was  not  abandoned,  and  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to 
save  the  situation,  with  the  result  that  by  the  end  of  1842 
there  was  hardly  a  single  industry  which  was  not  in  a 
critical  state.  ^  Archibald  Prentice  testifies  that  in  1841 
there  were  20,936  persons  in  Leeds,  "  whose  average  earn- 
ings were  only  elevenpence  three-farthings  a  week.  In 
Paisley,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  was  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  actual  starvation.  In  one  district,  in  Man- 
chester, the  Rev.  Mr.  Beardsall  visited  258  families,  con- 
sisting of  1029  individuals,  whose  average  earnings  were 
only  sevenpence  halfpenny  per  head  per  week."  * 

The  agricultural  districts  could  by  no  means  boast  of 
better  conditions.  The  investigation  of  the  state  of  three 
typical  families  of  husbandmen  in  the  union  of  Ampthill 
revealed  that  the  means  of  living  had  been  reduced,  in 
money,  from  is.  8d.  a  head  per  week  in  1834  to  is.  2^d.  in 
1837,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  work  of  these  hus- 
bandmen had  been  increased  from  an  aggregate  of  39  weeks 

'  Bronterre's  National  Reformer,  March  18,  1837. 
2  See  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ixx,  p.  636,  and  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  1128. 
'  Archibald  Prentice,  History  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  London, 
1853,  vol.  i,  p.  270. 
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in  1834  to  142  in  ^837.  Moreover,  this  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  command  that  money  had  over  bread  in 
these  two  years  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  in  1834  was  46s.  2d.  per  quarter, 
while  in  1837  it  reached  55s.  gd.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  earnings  of  the  three  families  (which  in  1834  and 
1837  numbered  17  and  21  souls  respectively)  was  32  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  or  i8j^  pints  per  week  for  each  person  in 
1834;  whereas  in  1837  their  income  could  purchase  only 
23^  quarters  of  wheat,  i.  e.,  11  pints  per  week  for  each  per- 
son. In  other  words,  the  actual  wages  fell  41  per  cent  in 
comparison  with  the  wages  in  1834  which  even  then  were 
far  from  adequate  for  a  decent  livelihood.^  The  investi- 
gation of  the  state  of  forty-eight  families  of  husband- 
men of  the  Ampthill  union  whose  employment  had  been 
irregular,  showed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  760  weeks 
more  work  done  in  1837  than  in  1834,  they  suffered 
a  reduction  in  their  weekly  money  income  per  head 
of  from  IS.  ioj4d.  during  1834  to  is.  6d.  in  1837, 
or  20  per  cent  in  nominal  wages,  and  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  latter  expressed  in  wheat,  a  weekly  reduction 
from  20%  pints  per  head  in  1834  to  13^  pints  per 
head  in  1837,  or  a  net  reduction  of  34  per  cent.^  The  sur- 
vey of  thirty  families  of  the  same  union,  whose  employment 
in  husbandry  had  been  regular  during  the  years  1834- 1837, 
revealed  a  similar  result.  The  average  weekly  reduction  in 
their  actual  wages,  expressed  in  terms  of  wheat,  fell  from 
23  i-io  pints  to  17  3-10  pints  per  head,  while  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  income  of  ten  of  these  families  reached  32  per 

'  See  Twenty-third  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  London,  1838,  appendix  B,  pp.  34-35. 

'See  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Reports  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  London,  1838,  appendix 
A,  pp.  44-45, 
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cent,  and  one  family  numbering  seven  persons  had  to  subsist 
on  only  i^d.,  i.  e.,  i  3-10  pints  of  wheat  per  day/ 

The  Whigs  came  into  power  pledged  to  reforms  which 
they  could  hardly  accomplish.  The  campaign  for  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832  carried  with  it  a  promise  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws  which  had  been  condemned  as  fostering 
the  monopoly  of  landowners.  On  his  death-bed,  Jeremy 
Bentham  rejoiced  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  assure  the 
triumph  of  free-trade.  In  spite  of  their  pledges,  however, 
and  in  spite  of  the  many  petitions  in  favor  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  reform  Parliament  and  the  reform 
ministers  put  up  the  "  not-the-time  "  plea  and  energetically 
fought  such  repeal.  Instead  of  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  the  government  continued  its  laissez-faire 
policy,  and  allowed  the  misery  of  the  working  class  to  be 
exceedingly  aggravated  by  the  relentless  rise  of  prices  of 
wheat. 

Table  I 

Year.  Price  of  Wheat  per  Quarter. 

1836 39J.  sd. 

1837 S2S.6d. 

1838  SSJ.  zd. 

1839  6gs.  4d. 

1840  68j.  6<f. 

The  value  of  the  imported  wheat  in  1836  was  o.i  per  cent 
of  the  whole  import  of  Great  Britain,  whereas  in  1839  wheat 
was  twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  value  of  imports,  reaching 

1  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Reports,  op.  cit.,  appendix  B,  pp. 
46-47.  Concerning  the  condition  of  six  laborers  in  other  parishes  of 
the  same  union,  see  Twenty-eighth  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  London,  1838,  appendix,  pp.  24-25. 
The  subsequent  Reports  of  the  Committee  endeavored  to  weaken  the 
impression  produced  by  the  former  Reports,  and  sophisticated  methods 
were  employed  to  discredit  not  only  the  conclusions  but  even  the 
veracity  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  former  member  of  the  Committee. 
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a  sum  never  exceeded  before  (£10.5  million).  This  rise  in 
the  price  of  wheat  taxed  the  working  population  of  Bolton, 
for  instance,  as  much  as  £195,000,  which  together  with  the 
reduction  in  wages  amounted  to  a  net  loss  of  £325,000/  It 
goes  without  saying  that  this  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of 
wheat,  due  primarily  to  the  high  import  duties,  at  the  time 
of  a  well-nigh  universal  state  of  unemployment,  robbed 
many  families  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  In  one  case  a 
man  was  seen  standing  over  a  swill  tub,  into  which  was 
thrown  the  wash  for  the  pigs,  and  taking  several  pieces 
out  and  eating  them  with  a  voracious  appetite."  A  farmer 
testified  that  about  twenty  females  from  Crompton  and 
Shaw,  near  Oldham,  begged  him  to  allow  them  to  disinter 
the  body  of  a  cow  which  had  been  buried  a  day  and  a  half. 
Upon  his  permission  the  women  "  disinterred  the  body,  cut 
it  into  pieces,  took  it  to  their  respective  families,  who  not 
only  ate  heartily  of  the  carrion,  but  declared  the  meat  to  be 
the  best  they  had  tasted  for  many  months  past  ".^ 

In  Johnstone  mothers  were  witnessed  who  divided  a 
farthing  salt  herring  and  a  half-pennyworth  of  potatoes 
among  a  family  of  seven;  others  mixed  sawdust  with  oat- 
meal in  making  their  porridge,  to  enable  each  to  have  a 
mouthful,  while  still  other  families  lived  for  ten  days  on 
beans  and  peas  and  ears  of  wheat  stolen  from  the  neigh- 
boring fields.*  Children  wrangled  with  one  another  in  the 
streets  for  the  ofifal  which  well-to-do  people  did  not  allow 
their  dogs  to  eat.  Starving  families  seized  the  vilest  sub- 
stances which  could  protract  for  a  few  hours  their  miserable 
existence.    Half-dressed  wretches  crowded  together  to  save 

1  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Iviii,  p.  31;  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  1125. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  Iviii,  p.  595. 

'  Ibid.    See  also  affidavit  to  the  same  effect  in  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  26. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  lix,  p.  759. 
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themselves  from  the  pain  of  cold.  Several  women  were 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  day  imprisoned  in  one  bed  under 
a  blanket,  because  as  many  others  who  had  on  their  backs 
all  the  articles  of  dress  that  belonged  to  the  party  were  out 
of  doors. ^  Colonel  T.  P.  Thompson,  describing  in  the  Sun 
the  distress  he  witnessed  in  Bolton  in  1841,  says: 

I  think  I  know  what  is  the  minimum  of  help  by  which  horse, 
ass,  dog,  hog  or  monkey  can  sustain  existence,  and  where  it 
must  go  out  for  want  of  appliance  and  means  of  living.  But 
anything  like  the  squalid  misery,  the  slow,  moulding,  putrify- 
ing  death  by  which  the  weak  and  the  feeble  of  the  working 
classes  are  perishing  here,  it  never  befel  my  eyes  to  behold, 
nor  my  imagination  to  conceive.^ 

Such  conditions  being  the  rule  and  not  the  exception, 
there  is  little  wonder  that  various  diseases  took  root  in  the 
poor  quarters  and  became  the  scourge  of  all  industrial 
cities.  Consumption  and  febrile  diseases  of  a  malignant  and 
fatal  character,  together  with  plagues,  prevailed  in  almost 
every  house,  and  raised  the  mortality  of  the  population  to  a 
point  threatening  almost  racial  extermination.  The  Reports 
of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of 
England,  as  well  as  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  contain  an 
amazing  mass  of  evidence  to  that  effect.  In  Liverpool,  for 
example,  the  average  longevity  of  the  gentry  and  profes- 
sionals in  1840  was  35  years;  that  of  business  men  and 
skilled  mechanics,  22  years,  while  that  of  day-laborers,  oper- 
atives, etc.,  was  only  15  years.  The  variation  of  mortality 
in  different  districts  of  the  metropolis  in  1838  amounted, 
according  to  the  first  annual  report  of  the  registrar-general, 
to  100  per  cent.    The  report  of  one  of  the  medical  officers 

'  Report  on  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of  Great 
Britain,  1842,  p.  24. 
*  Quoted  by  Archibald  Prentice,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  270. 
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stated  explicitly  that  the  dwelling  condition  in  Liverpool 
was  the  source  of  many  diseases,  "  particularly  catarrh, 
rheumatic  affections,  and  tedious  cases  of  typhus  mitior, 
which,  owing  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  apartment, 
occasionally  pass  into  typhus  gromor  ".  The  cellars  es- 
pecially became  hot-beds  of  epidemic  diseases.  In  1837 
the  same  medical  officer  attended  "  a  family  of  thirteen, 
twelve  of  whom  had  typhus  fever,  without  a  bed  in  the 
cellar,  without  straw  or  timber  shavings — frequent  substi- 
tutes. They  lay  on  the  floor,  and  so  crowded,  that  I  could 
scarcely  pass  between  them  ".  In  another  house,  fourteen 
patients  were  found  lying  on  boards,  and  during  their  illness, 
had  never  removed  their  clothes.^  Nassau  W.  Senior  testi- 
fied that  he  had  found  in  Manchester  a  whole  street  follow- 
ing the  course  of  a  ditch,  because  in  this  way  deeper  cellars 
could  be  had  without  the  cost  of  digging,  and  that  not  a 
single  house  of  that  street  had  escaped  the  cholera.^  The 
extent  of  the  spread  of  diseases  in  industrial  centers  can 
be  realized  from  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  patients 
admitted  to  the  dispensaries  in  the  Manchester  district  dur- 
ing the  six  years  ending  in  1836  was  54,000,  whereas  the 
total  number  of  those  admitted  during  the  six  years  of  dear 
food  ending  in  1841  reached  169,000, — an  increase  of  over 
200  per  cent.^ 

The  opponents  of  the  New  Poor  Law  pointed  out  repeat- 
edly that  the  new  measure  would  propagate  crime. 
Cobbett  was  particularly  emphatic  on  this  point.  Robbery, 
murder  and  violence  would  become  a  matter  of  dire  neces- 

'  See  Report  on  the  Handloom  Weavers,  1841,  vol.  x,  p.  350;  cf.  also 
Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population  of  Great 
Britain,  1842,  pp.  17-25. 

'  Nassau  W.  Senior,  Letters  on  the  Factory  Act  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  London,  1837,  p.  24. 

s  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  1124. 
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sity,  prophesied  he.^  "  What  remains  for  the  laborer  but 
plunder?" — protested  another. — "There  is  no  law  for  a 
starving  man — there  is  no  tie  of  conscience  or  principle 
binding  on  a  famished  wretch  who  hears  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren clamorous  for  food."  ^  The  prophecies  soon  became 
facts.  Offenses  of  the  most  heinous  nature  spread  with 
epidemic  rapidity  over  the  whole  country  and  especially  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  The  total  expense  for  suppres- 
sion of  crime  in  1841  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£604,165,  the  expense  for  a  single  convict  being  equal  to  the 
cost  of  education  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  children. 
The  loss  by  plunder  at  Liverpool  alone  amounted  in  that 
year  to  £700,000.'  The  progress  of  crime  can  be  seen 
from  the  following  table :' 

Table  II 


Year 


1836 

1837 
1838 

1839 
1840 
1841 

I8d2 


Total  increase 
during  period 


Populatien  of 
England 
and  Wales 


14,909,000 
15,105,000 
15,307,000 
15,511,000 
15,718,000 
15,927,000 
16,141,000 


1,232,000 


fc  of  In- 

Number of 

crease  each 

;    commit- 

year 

1      ments 

! 

1    20,984 
1     23,612 

1-3 

1-3 

!    23,094 

1-3 

24.443 

1-3 

27,187 

1-3 

27,760 

1-3 

31.309 

8-3 

10,325 

Proportion  of 
commitments 
to  population 


710 

639 
662 

634 

578 

673 

n  516 


%  of  In- 
crease each 
years 


12.5 
— 2.1 

5.8 

II.2 

2.1 

12.8 


49.2 


1  Hansard,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  1052. 

^  George  Stephen,  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  John  Russell  on  the 
Probable  Increase  of  Rural  Crime,  London,  1836,  p.  4. 

'  Hansard,  vol.  Ixvii,  p.  66. 

*  See  Official  Report  of  1846,  no.  460,  in  vol.  xxv.  The  increase  of 
population  as  deduced  from  Census  returns  is  even  smaller.  Thus, 
according  to  the  Census  reports,  the  total  population  in  1836  was  14,- 
758,000,  and  in  1842,  15,981,000 — an  increase  of  12,000  less  than  in  our 
table. 
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Of  the  commitments  of  1842  not  less  than  8,591,  or 
nearly  28  per  cent,  were  made  in  the  two  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  Middlesex,  including  London, 
although  the  population  of  those  districts  was  far  from 
constituting  such  a  large  percentage  of  the  total.  The  offi- 
cial report  of  Lancashire  showed  that  the  increase  of  crime 
in  that  district  was  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
population. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  could  boast  of  the  effect 
of  their  measures  which  brought  about  an  annual  average 
saving  of  a  couple  of  millions  in  the  expenditures  for  poor 
relief.  But  England  paid  too  high  a  price  for  these  sterling 
pounds  by  forcing  multitudes  of  people  into  the  "  bastiles  ". 
The  wretchedness  of  the  situation  can  be  gauged  from  the 
growing  number  of  workhouse  inmates  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  Bearing  in  mind  that  nothing  but  actual  star- 
vation could  force  the  people  to  entetr  the  relief -prisons,  such 
an  increase  tells  a  sorry  tale.  Within  five  years  the  work- 
house population  of  England  and  Wales  almost  doubled. 

Table  111 ' 


Yui 

Ferions  in 
receipt  of 
■  outdoor 
relief 

Cumulative 

Increase 

during  the 

period 

Cumula- 
tive 
per  cent 
01^  increase 

Persons 
in  work- 
houses 

Cumulative 

Increase 

during  the 

penod 

Cumulative 

per  cent  of 

increase 

Difference 

in  the  per 

cent  of 

increase 

1839.... 

1840 

1841.... 
1842.... 

i843---- 

997,000 
1,030,000 
1,108,000 
1,196,000 
1,300,000 

140,000 
169,000 
192,000 
223,000 
239,000 

33,000 
111,000 
199,000 
303,000 

3-3 

II.O 

20.0 
30.3 

29,000 
52,000 
83,000 
99,000 

20.7 

37-0 
59.3 
70.7 

17.4 
26.0 

39-3 
40.4 

Table  III  shows  clearly  that  while  the  stringent  adminis- 
trators of  the  New  Poor  Law  began  to  discern  the  hand- 


'  This  table  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  data  given  in  Hansard, 
op.  cit.,  vol.  Ixv,  p.  367,  vol.  Ixvi,  pp.  1178-1179,  and  in  George  Nichols' 
History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  London,  1854,  vol.  ii,  p.  375. 
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writing  on  the  wall  and  granted  out-door  relief  to  a  greater 
number  of  applicants  than  immediately  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  measure,  their  ideal  means  of  succor  was 
still  the  workhouse.  And  all  this  in  face  of  the  universal 
indignation  which  was  manifested  throughout  the  whole 
country.  There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Tory  politicians, 
as  well  as  radical  friends  of  labor,  were  remorseless  in 
their  denunciation  of  both  the  Whigs  and  their  New  Poor 
Law.  The  hatred  displayed  by  the  Tories  was  nurtured  by 
their  instinctive  fear  of  the  newly-formed  capitalist  class 
which  began  to  assert  its  power  in  quite  an  arrogant  way. 
But  it  was  this  very  acquisition  of  power  by  the  middle  class 
that  caused  the  apprehension  of  the  radicals.  Their  name 
was  legion  who  believed  with  Bronterre,  even  as  early  as 
.1837,  that  the  object  of  the  New  Poor  Law  was  to  reduce 
labor  "  to  the  lowest  rate  of  remuneration  at  which  exist- 
ence can  be  sustained  ".  The  new  class  was  pictured  as  a 
band  of  "  the  greatest  tyrants  over  the  people  ",  since  "  the 
most  formidable,  as  well  as  the  most  remorseless  of  all 
despotisms,  is  the  despotism  of  money  ".^ 

The  last  session  of  Parliament  in  1838  was  bombarded 
with  petitions  bearing  the  signatures  of  269,000  persons 
who  requested  the  repeal  of  the  new  measure,  whereas  only 
thirty-five  petitions  with  952  signatures  were  presented  in 
favor  of  retention  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  The  people  felt 
themselves  outraged  and  expressed  their  resentment  at 
public  meetings,  some  of  which  were  attended  by  crowds 
whose  numbers  were  estimated  at  300,000.^  The  Whigs, 
however,  were  not  to  be  daunted,  and  the  party  in  power 
continued  to  remain  brutally  heedless  to  the  desperate  cry 
of  millions  of  men  and  women. 

'  See  Bronterre's  National  Reformer,  January  28,  Feb.  11  and  March 
18,  1837. 
2  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  xli,  1838,  pp.  1005-1006. 


CHAPTER  V 

iCall  Chartism  by  what  name  you 
will,  its  principles  have  sprung  from 
the  infant  blood  of  English  children; 
and  though  you  water  them  with  the 
blood  of  millions,  yet,  by  the  God'  who 
made  us  all  equal,  I  swear  that  I  will 
take  the  little  children,  their  fathers, 
and  their  mothers,  out  of  your  toils 
and  grasp,  or  die  in  the  attempt! 

— Feargus  O'Connor. 

Labor  Legislation  and  Trade  Unionism 

The  working  class  was  keenly  disappointed  in  the 
Whigs  for  their  hostile  attitude  towards  labor  legislation. 
It  was  the  ultra  Tories,  Richard  Oastler,  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler  and  Lord  Ashley  ^  who'  led  the  campaign  against  the 

1  Richard  Oastler  (1789-1861),  the  "king  of  the  factory  children," 
was  a  Tory  and  an  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  led  the  agitation  for  the  ten-hour  day  from  1830  on- 
wards. In  1830  he  began  his  series  of  fiery  letters  to  the  Leeds  Mer- 
cury, and  afterwards  to  the  Leeds  Intelligencer,  on  the  "Yorkshire 
Slavery."  He  vigorously  opposed  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  debt  in  1840;  the  Whigs  repeatedly  offered  to  pay  his 
debt  and  confer  other  favors  upon  him  if  he  would  give  up  his  agita- 
tion against  the  Poor  Laws.  He  refused  to  make  any  deal  with  his 
conscience,  and  for  three  years  remained  in  prison,  whence  he  pub- 
lished his  Fleet  Papers,  in  which  he  incessantly  urged  the  need  of  fac- 
tory reform  and  the  abolition  of  the  Poor  Laws. 

Michael  Thomas  Sadler  (1780-1835),  Tory,  philanthropist  and  writer 

on  political  economy,  introduced  a  bill  for  restricting  child  labor  in 

1831.    He  was  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 

into  the  condition  of  the  children  employed  in  factories,  and  his  solic- 
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evils  of  the  factory  system  and  demanded  the  amelioration 
of  workmen's  conditions.  The  Short  Time  Committee  was 
justly  described  as  a  curious  "  combination  of  Socialists, 
Chartists  and  ultra  Tories  "/  but  the  Whig  representatives 
were  at  all  times  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  among 
those  who  fought  the  people's  battle.^ 

The  fight  was  forced  on  the  advocates  of  labor  legisla- 
tion by  the  condition  of  the  men,  women  and  children  who 
were  employed  in  factories.  It  started  at  the  time  when 
the  employers'  demand  for  freedom  of  contract  was  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  of  the  econo- 
mists. This  doctrine  proclaimed  it  a  "  natural  law  "  that 
employers  and  employees  should  be  allowed  to  make  what 
arrangements  they  pleased  between  themselves,  without  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  government.  It  required  a 
kind  of  philosophical  courage,  besides  a  warm  feeling  for 
the  exploited,  to  oppose  the  then  prevailing  notions  of 
social  justice.  When  the  Ten-Hour  Movement  grew 
stronger,  the  ethical  and  abstract  ideas  were  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  the  opponents  of  the  movement 
began  to  promulgate  the  economic  or  commercial  argument 
for  which  Nassau  Senior  stood  sponsor.    The  whole  ques- 

itous  and  unremitting  work  was  said  to  have  been  a  contributing  cause 
to  his  premature  death. 
■  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury 
(1801-1885),  Tory,  became  interested  in  factory  children  in  1832  and 
introduced  a  Ten^Hour  Bill  in  1833.  He  was  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cate of  labor  legislation  and  an  ardent  social  reformer. 

'  The  Leeds  Mercury,  March  23,  1844. 

'  The  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  agitation  against  child  labor,  be- 
sides Oastler,  Sadler  and  Ashley,  were  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Stephens,  the 
Chartist  leader;  John  Doherty,  the  general  secretary  of  the  Federation 
of  Cotton  Spinners,  a  Chartist ;  George  Condy,  the  editor  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Advertiser;  Philip  Grant;  and  later  the  radical 
John  Fielden,  who  took  Lord  Ashley's  place  during  his  temporary  re- 
tirement from  the  House  in  1846. 
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tion  was  then  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic 
expediency.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  in  the 
cotton  manufacture  "  the  whole  profit  is  derived  from  the 
last  hour  " ,  and  that  "  if  the  hours  of  working  were  reduced 
by  one  hour  per  day,  net  profit  would  be  destroyed ;  if  they 
were  reduced  by  an  hour  and  a  half,  even  gross  profit  would 
be  destroyed  ", — Senior  reached  the  ingenious  conclusion 
that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes  themselves 
to  oppose  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  which  would 
be  "  attended  by  the  most  fatal  consequences  ".  As  to  the 
exertion  and  overwork,  Senior  thought  that  the  work  of 
children  and  young  persons  in  the  cotton  mills  was  "  mere 
confinement,  attention  and  attendance  ",  and  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  feel  fatigue  after  "  extremely  long  hours  "  of 
work.'^ 

This  last  view  of  Mr.  Senior  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  pre- 
posterous denial  of  actual  conditions.  The  government  re- 
ports, as  well  as  the  accounts  in  contemporary  newspapers 
and  magazines,  tell  quite  a  different  story.  Dr.  Kay,  him- 
self an  opponent  of  state  interference  with  the  hours  of 
labor,  depicts  the  condition  of  the  factory  laborer  in  the 
following  lines :  "  Whilst  the  engine  runs  the  people  must 
work, — men,  women  and  children  are  yoked  together  with 
iron  and  steam.  The  animal  machine — breakable  in  the 
best  case,  subject  to  a  thousand  sources  of  suffering, — is 
chained  fast  to  the  iron  machine,  which  knows  no  suffering 
and  no  weariness."  ^  Another  opponent  of  the  factory 
act,  Mr.  Roebuck,  wrote  from  Glasgow  in  1838  that  he 
visited  a  cotton  mill  where  he  saw  a  sight  that  froze  his 
blood. 

'  Nassau  William  Senior,  Letters  on  the  Factory  Act,  London,  1837, 
pp.  12-13. 

'  James  Philip  Kay,  Moral  and  Physical  Conditions  of  the  Operatives 
Employed  in  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Manchester,  1832,  p.  24. 
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The  place  was  full  of  women,  young  all  of  them,  some  large 
with  child,  and  obliged  to  stand  twelve  hours  each  day.  Their 
hours  are  from  five  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening, 
two  hours  of  that  being  for  rest,  so  that  they  stand  twelve 
clear  hours.  The  heat  was  excessive  in  some  of  the  rooms, 
the  stink  pestiferous,  and  in  all  an  atmosphere  of  cotton  flue. 
I  nearly  fainted.^ 

The  employment  of  women  and  children  was  attacked  by 
Ashley  and  his  followers  on  the  ground  that  it  inevitably 
breaks  up  the  family.  Of  the  419,560  factory  operatives  in 
Great  Britain  in  1839,  for  instance,  192,887,  or  46  per 
cent  were  under  eighteen  years  of  age;  the  242,296  females 
included  112,192  girls  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Only 
96,569,  or  23  per  c«it,  were  adult  male  operatives.^  Women 
were  reported  to  return  to  the  factory  three  or  four  days 
after  confinement  and  dripping  wet  with  milk  while  at  work. 

The  pestilent  atmosphere  and  the  inevitable  contact 
of  many  people  in  one  work-room  had  a  detrimental 
efifect  on  the  morals  of  the  factory  employees.  In  Man- 
chester three-fourths  of  such  employees  at  the  age  of 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  were  reported  unchaste.** 

'An  estimate  of  sexual  morality, — writes  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners,— cannot  readily  be  reduced  to  figures ;  but  if  I  may 
trust  my  own  observations  and  the  general  opinion  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  spoken,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
testimony  furnished  me,  the  aspect  of  the  influence  of  factory 
life  upon  the  morality  of  the  youthful  female  population  is 
most  depressing.* 

^  R.  E.  Leader,  Life  of  Roebuck,  quoted  by  B.  L.  Hutchins  and  A. 
Harrison  in  the  History  of  Factory  Legislation,  Westminster,  1903,  pp. 
91-92. 

2  See  Ashley's  Speech  of  March  15,  1844,  in  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol. 
Ixxiii. 

"  Cf.  Report  from  Commissioners  Appointed  to  Collect  Information 
in  the  Manufacturing  Districts,  1834,  Cowell  Evidence,  p.  57. 

*  Ibid.,  Hawkins'  Report,  p.  4. 
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The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  also  brought  to  light 
many  facts  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children  in 
factories.  Children  of  five  years  of  age  were  very  few,  but 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  six-year-old  and  a 
still  greater  number  of  seven-year-old  children;  the  great- 
est number,  however,  consisted  of  children  of  from  eight 
to  nine  years  of  age.  The  working-day  frequently  lasted 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours,  and  the  children  were  under 
a  cruel  discipline  of  overseers  who  enforced  authority  by 
corporal  punishment.  The  extremely  long  hours  of  work 
brought  with  them,  Mr.  Senior's  assertion  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  most  serious  consequences  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  morality,  but  also  from  a  purely  physio- 
logical standpoint.'-  The  commissioners'  report  contains 
abundant  evidence  of  the  horrible  effect  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem on  the  population.  Children  were  deformed,  often 
seized  naked  in  bed  by  overseers  and  driven  with  blows  to 
the  factory ;  women  were  made  unfit  for  child-bearing ;  men 
were  crippled ;  whole  generations  afflicted  with  disease.  It  was 
these  monstrosities  that  roused  the  friends  of  the  people  to 
exclaim  against  the  factory  system.  The  discontent  of  the 
laborers,  crude  and  sporadic  in  the  beginning  of  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution,  assumed  all  the  aspects  of  social  war  which 
stratified  the  population  of  Great  Britain  with  marvelous 
rapidity.  Criminal  offenses  against  property  were  super- 
seded by  strikes,  abortive  and  irresponsible  in  the  beginning, 
but  becoming  ever  more  organized  and  systematic,  as  tlae 
divorce  between  the  functions  and  interests  of  the  employer 
and  those  of  the  workman  became  more  inevitable  with 
each  stride  of  the  capitalist  regime. 

1  Cf.  ibid.,  Dr.  Loudon  Evidence,  pp.  12,  13  and  16;  Drinkwater  Evi- 
dence, pp.  72,  80,  146,  ISO  and  155;  Power  Evidence,  pp.  63  and  66-69; 
Sir  D.  Barry  Evidence,  pp.  6,  8,  13,  21,  44  and  55 ;  Tufnell  Evidence, 
pp.  5,  6  and  16. 
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Attempts  at  trade  unionism  were  made  even  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  factory  system.  Adam  Smith  had 
already  observed  that  "people  of  the  same  trade  seldom 
meet  together,  even  for  merriment  and  diversion,  but  the 
conversation  ends  in  conspiracy  against  the  public  or  in 
some  contrivance  to  raise  prices  ".^  There  certainly  were 
such  "  conspiracies  "  among  the  members  of  the  working 
class.  As  early  as  1806  the  government  reported  the  ex- 
istence of  some  kind  of  a  national  union  of  clothworkers 
with  a  central  committee  at  the  head.^  Benefit  clubs  and 
other  associations  were  formed  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  both  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  parliamentary  agitation  against  the 
factory  owners  and  for  industrial  combination  and  class 
struggle.  Parliament,  of  course,  was  persistent  in  its 
laissez-faire  policy  and,  in  spite  of  the  persevering  demands 
of  the  operatives  for  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  and  a  legal 
limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  more  than  once  carried  in  the  interests  of 
members  whose  factories  swarmed  with  children.  Indus- 
trial combinations  of  workmen  being  legally  forbidden  and 
severely  prosecuted  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  artisans  were  forced  into  a  system  of  con- 
spiracy against  employers  and  of  cruel  treatment  of  non- 
unionists.  The  attempt  of  the  workingmen  at  organized 
political  agitation  against  the  Combination  Laws  was  imme- 
diately crushed  by  the  notorious  "  Six  Acts  "  of  1819. 
These  laws  suppressed  well-nigh  all  public  meetings,  im- 
posed a  very  high  stamp  duty  on  all  labor  publications  and 
stringently  enforced  the  law  on  seditious  libels,  thus  exposing 
authors  or  publishers  to  the  penalty  of  banishment  from  all 

'  Wealth  of  Nations  (MoCulloch's  edition,  1863),  book  i,  chap,  x,  p.  59. 
^  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Woollen  Manufacture,  1806, 
p.  16. 
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parts  of  his  Majesty's  dominion  or  of  transportation  to 
special  places,  if  anything  was  printed  which  was  not  to 
the  taste  of  the  government.  There  was,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  an  evident  determination  tO'  resort  to  nothing 
but  force.  "  They  think  of  nothing  else " — protested 
a  member  of  Parliament, — "  they  dream  of  nothing 
else;  they  will  try  no  means  of  conciliation;  they  will 
make  no  attempt  to  pacify  and  reconcile;  force — force — ■ 
force — and  nothing  but  force  "}  Radicalism  was  repre- 
sented as  a  spirit,  "  of  which  the  first  elements  are  a  rejec- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  a  contempt  of  all  the  institutions  of 
your  country,  and  of  which  the  results,  unless  averted  by  a 
merciful  Providence,  must  be  anarchy,  atheism,  and  uni- 
versal ruin "}  Radicals  were  accordingly  branded  and 
treated  as  traitors.  "  Orator  "  Hunt  and  Cobbett,  the  her- 
alds of  the  English  labor  movement,  were  abused,  mal- 
treated, and,  therefore,  driven  to  extremes.  Even  Francis 
Place,^  the  champion  political  wire-puller  and  labor  lobby- 

'  Tierney  in  the  House  of  iCommons,  as  quoted  in  Walpole's  History 
of  England,  vol.  i,  pp.  516-517. 

*  Walpole's  History  of  England,  vol.  i,  p.  426. 

'  Francis  Place  (1771-1854),  a  master  tailor,  was  the  son  of  a  brutal 
father,  who,  to  amuse  himself,  used  to  knock  his  children  down.  In 
i8o8  Place  became  acquainted  with  James  Mill  and  Bentham,  and  soon 
became  their  pupil,  associate,  and  friend;  with  Bentham,  he  was  on 
affectionate  terms.  In  their  letters  they  used  to  address  one  another, 
"  My  dear  old  father,"  and  "  Dear  good  boy,"  respectively.  Since  1818 
he  devoted  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Combination  Laws  and  to  the  Reform  movement,  and  proved  himself 
a  remarkable  politician.  His  shop  at  Charing  Cross  was  the  center  of 
the  radicals  and  reformers,  and  his  "  Civic  Library "  was  a  kind  of 
rendezvous  for  members  of  Parliament  and  social  agitators  of  all 
sorts.  He  was  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Benthamite  ideas  among  the  English-speaking  people.  His  role  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws  was  that  of  an  organizer  and  political 
wire-puller.  He  was  a  great  collector  of  social,  economic  and  labor 
facts,  and  his  invaluable  manuscript  records  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  Museum.  A  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  economic 
tracts  collected  and  annotated  by  him  is  in  the  library  of  Professor 
Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman. 
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ist,  for  a  long  time  could  hardly  secure  a  hearing  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  his  victory  in  1825,  securing  to  the  working 
class  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  proved  mere  sec- 
tional combination  ineffective  as  long  as  the  government 
machinery  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  employers.  Then 
came  the  reform  of  1832  which  substituted  one  set  of  politi- 
cal masters  for  another,  and  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  working  class  for  political  reforms.  For  a  time  the 
stratagem  of  the  labor  leaders  was  conducted  on  an  exclu- 
sively industrial  plan  and  the  social  war  acquired  a  still 
more  formidable  aspect.  Trade  unionism  became  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  friends  of  the  laborers,  and  the  employers  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  extreme  apprehension.  New  hopes 
were  infused  into  the  hearts  of  the  lowly,  and  a  new  creed 
was  given  them  by  Robert  Owen  and  his  followers.  Palia- 
tive  remedies  in  the  form  of  social  legislation  began  to  be 
despised.  There  was  a  bigger  thing  for  the  working  class 
to  do — to  reconstruct  the  whole  society  on  a  new  basis. 

The  practical  Utopia  of  Owen  was  backed  by  the  theo- 
retical doctrines  of  the  then  popular  socialist  writers. 
Charles  Hall's  admirable  work  The  Effects  of  Civilisation 
on  the  People  in  European  States  preached  a  social  crusade, 
while  William  Godwin's  Political  Justice  pointed  to  the 
system  of  private  property  as  the  root  of  all  social  evil. 
The  writings  of  William  Thompson,  Thomas  Hodgskin, 
John  Gray,  and  the  minor  so-called  Ricardian  socialists, 
taught  the  propertyless  that  labor  was  the  only  universal 
measure  and  characteristic  distinction  of  wealth  and  that 
labor  should,  therefore,  enjoy  the  whole  produce  of  its  ex- 
ertions, while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  individual  who  did 
not  apply  his  own  hands  to  the  factors  of  production, — all 
merchants,  manufacturers,  clerks,  shopmen,  directors, 
superintendents, — was    a    direct    tax    upon    the    manual 
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laborer/     All  these  doctrines  strongly  tended  to  promote 
the  formation  of  Owenite  societies. 

A  characteristic  description  of  the  Owenite  intoxication 
of  that  period  is  given  by  Francis  Place : 

The  nonsensical  doctrine  preached  by  Robert  Owen  and 
others  respecting  communities  and  goods  in  common ;  abundance 
of  everything  man  ought  to  desire,  and  all  for  four  hours' 
labor  out  of  every  twenty- four;  the  right  of  every  man  to  his 
share  of  the  earth  in  common,  and  his  right  to  whatever  his 
hands  had  been  employed  upon;  the  power  of  masters  under 
the  present  system  to  give  just  what  wages  they  pleased;  the 
right  of  the  laborer  to  such  wages  as  would  maintain  him  and 
his  comfort  for  eight  or  ten  hours'  labor;  the  right  of  every 
man  who  was  unemployed  to  employment  and  to  such  an 
amount  of  wages  as  has  been  indicated  —  and  other  matters 
of  a  similar  kind  which  were  continually  inculcated  by  the 
workingmen's  political  unions,  by  many  small  knots  of  persons, 
printed  in  small  pamphlets  and  handbills  which  were  sold 
twelve  for  a  penny  and  distributed  to  a  great  extent — had 
pushed  politics  aside,  .  .  .  among  the  working  people.  These 
pamphlets  were  written  almost  wholly  by  men  of  talent  and  of 
some  standing  in  the  world,  professional  men,  gentlemen, 
manufacturers,  tradesmen,  and  men  called  literary.  The  con- 
sequences were  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  working 
people  in  England  and  Scotland  became  persuaded  that  they 
had  only  to  combine,  as  it  was  concluded  they  might  easily  do, 
to  compel  not  only  a  considerable  advance  of  wages  all  round, 
but  employment  for  every  one,  man  and  woman,  who  needed 
it,  at  short  hours.  This  notion  induced  them  to  form  them- 
selves into  Trades  Unions  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  never 
before  known.^ 

The  wage-earner,  however,  soon  experienced  a  bitter  dis- 

'  See  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  "  On  Some  Neglected  British 
Economists,"  in  the  Economic  Journal,  vol.  xiii,  1903. 

'  'See  'Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  1902, 
pp.  141-142. 
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appointment  which  he  felt  the  more  because  of  his  high 
aspirations.  Taught  by  the  gospel  of  Utopia  to  despise 
specific,  regulative  and  immediate  remedies,  and  to  strive 
for  one  which  would  apply  to  all  social  evils  and  to  all  in- 
iquities, he  acquired  an  aggressive  and  haughty  attitude 
towards  the  "  unproductive  "  classes,  provoking  reciprocal 
hatred  and  stringent  opposition  from  the  latter.  The  capi- 
talists were  naturally  not  loth  to  remove  the  "  Day  of  Judg- 
ment "  to  as  remote  a  future  as  they  possibly  could,  and 
they  saw  to  it  that  the  new  industrial  organization,  the 
"  New  Moral  World  ",  should  not  "  come  suddenly  upon 
society  like  a  thief  in  the  night  ".  In  fact,  their  watch  was 
so  alert  that  the  strongest  trades  unions  came  to  grief  as 
soon  as  they  attempted  to  realize  their  humblest  plans.  The 
aggressive  policy  of  the  laborers  encountered  a  still  more 
determined  opposition  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
but  also  of  the  government.  In  this  case  the  latter  enjoyed 
the  fruit  of  the  wisdom  of  Nassau  Senior,  who,  as  commis- 
sioner appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  combinations 
and  strikes,  recorded  his  conviction,  which  was  based  exclu- 
sively on  statements  and  hearsay  gossip  of  employers,  that 
"  the  general  evils  and  general  dangers  of  combinations 
cannot  easily  be  exaggerated  ",  that  "  if  a  few  agitators  can 
command  and  enforce  a  strike  which  first  paralyzes  the  in- 
dustry of  the  peculiar  class  of  workpeople  over  whom  they 
tyrannize,  and  then  extends  itself  in  an  increasing  circle 
over  the  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  whose 
labor  the  assistance  of  that  peculiar  class  of  workpeople 
is  essential  .  .  .  that  if  this  state  of  things  is  to  continue, 
we  shall  not  retain  the  industry,  the  skill,  or  the  capital,  on 
which  our  manufacturing  superiority,  and,  with  that  super- 
iority, our  power  and  almost  our  existence  as  a  nation,  de- 
pends ".^ 

'  Nassau  W.  Senior,  Historical  and  Philosophical  Essays,  London, 
i86s,  vol.  ii,  p.  171. 
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The  employers  stopped  short  of  nothing  until  they  had 
succeeded  in  defeating  and  crushing  the  labor  organizations. 
Even  the  most  popular  Grand  National  Consolidated  Trades 
Union  which  was  started,  through  the  agitation  of  Robert 
Owen,  in  1834,  and  which  enrolled  within  a  few  weeks  at 
least  half  a  million  members,  men  and  women  of  various 
trades,  was  exterminated  by  the  combination  of  employers 
who  resorted  to  lock-outs  in  order  to  force  the  laborers  to 
abandon  the  union.  The  conviction  of  many  strikers  and 
the  barbarous  sentences  brought  against  them  by  the  courts 
were  enough  to  chill  the  most  ardent  followers  of  the  new 
order.  ^  Notice  was  served  that  a  bill  would  be  introduced 
to  make  combinations  of  trades  impossible.  Many  a  trades 
unionist  began  to  suspect  that  the  new  moral  world  could 
not  be  ushered  in  without  a  hard  struggle  in  the  teeth  of  a 
hostile  government,  subservient  commissioners  and  corrupt 
courts.  Conspiracies,  intimidation  and  violence  on  the  part 
of  workingmen  began  to  show  signs  of  something  more 
dangerous  than  the  talk  of  some  future  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  capitalists,  however,  blinded  by  their  easy  victories, 
were  unable  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Union 
after  union  was  disbanded  and  crushed  by  the  newly-formed 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  thus  driving  multitudes  of  people 
into  the  very  pit  of  revolution.  "  Back  to  politics !"  became 
the  slogan  of  the  bulk  of  laborers.  Politics  again  became 
the  emblem  of  something  which  could  give  everything  and 
deprive  of  everything;  Parliament  began  to  be  regarded 
with  awe  as  a  new  Almighty  in  whose  word  lay  life  and 
death.  And  it  was  quite  natural.  The  workingmen  lost 
their  battle  on  the  industrial  field,  and  they  lost  it  because 
the  machinery  of  government  was  turned  against  them. 
The  important  point  of  stratagem  appeared  to  lie  in  the 

'  See  George  Loveless,  The  Victims  of  Whiggery,  London,  1837. 
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capture  of  that  machinery  and  its  use  against  the  capitaHsts. 
The  New  Poor  Law,  the  hostiHty  and  treachery  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  crushing  defeat  of  labor  organizations 
brought,  to  use  Cobbett's  words  on  an  earlier  occasion,  the 
issue  of  the  working  class  "  to  be  a  question  of  actual  star- 
vation or  fighting  for  food;  and  when  it  comes  to  that 
point,  I  know  that  Englishmen  will  never  lie  down  and  die 
by  hundreds  by  the  wayside."  ^ 

The  apotheosis  of  political  power  brought  again  the  issue 
of  universal  suffrage  to  the  foreground.  The  foremost 
radical  writers  renewed  their  fight  for  "  freedom  ".  Bron- 
terre  started  his  National  Reformer  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1837,  with  the  declaration  that  the  "  money  monster  "  must 
be  fought  with  his  own  weapons : 

Government,  Law,  Property,  Religion,  and  Morals,  these 
five  words  embrace  everything  that  affects  our  happiness  as 
social  beings,  and  consequently  all  that  a  reformer  can  have 
to  deal  with.  I  place  Government  at  the  head,  because  upon 
that  do  all  the  rest  really  depend.  It  is  the  Government  that 
makes  the  law.  The  law  determines  the  property — and  on  the 
state  of  property  depend  the  religion  and  morals,  and  (as  a 
consequence)  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  every  people 
in  the  world.  .  .  .  The  parent  cause  (of  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  people)  being  bad  government,  we  must  necessarily 
begin  with  that — and  if  the  government  be  bad,  because,  as  I 
contend,  it  is  wrongly  constituted,  our  first  attempt  must  be 
to  have  it  constituted  rightly.  Here,  then,  I  am  at  once  con- 
ducted to  my  old  ground,  universal  suffrage.  A  government 
which  does  not  represent  the  interests  of  all  who  are  called 
upon  to  obey  its  laws,  is  necessarily  a  wrongly  constituted 
government. 

In  his  article  on  "  Social  Occupations  "  in  the  same  issue 
'  See  the  Political  Register,  October  20,  1815. 
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he  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  same  question  and  upbraids 
the  masses  for  their  want  of  sufficient  interest  in  universal 
suffrage.    Says  he : 

I  know  but  one  way  of  salvation  for  us — ^but  one  way  of 
felling  the  monster  without  being  buried  underneath  his  ruins ; 
it  is  to  smite  him  with  the  authority  of  the  law,  having  first  got 
the  law  on  the  peoples  side.  It  is  only  by  having  first  got  the 
law  on  his  side,  that  he  has  been  able  to  prostrate  us.  Why 
should  not  we  be  able  to  do  the  same  by  him  when  we  have 
got  the  law  on  ours?  .  .  .  What  right  has  he  to  exclude  you 
more  than  you  to  exclude  him?  ...  I  am,  therefore,  obliged, 
— reluctantly,  but  unavoidably  obliged — to  conclude  that  your 
exclusion  is  the  work  of  your  own  ignorant  and  craven  sub- 
mission. You  have  made  no  bold  efforts  as  a  body — no  grand 
demonstrations  to  obtain  the  franchise;  you  have  occasionally 
petitioned,  it  is  true,  but  your  petitions  were  "few  and  far 
between  ",  they  were  also  weak  and  desultory,  seldom  bold 
and  commanding  —  never  simultaneous  and  absorbing.  You 
talked  in  them  about  your  paying  taxes,  and  being  liable  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  and  all  that  sort  of  unconsequential  rub- 
bish, but  you  never  put  forward  your  claims  resolutely,  as  men 
who  had  an  equal,  and  even  a  superior  stake  in  the  question,  to 
that  of  your  oppressors — namely,  your  very  lives,  which  are 
hourly  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  murderous  money- 
monster.  Much  less  did  you  meet  simultaneously,  and  in 
millions,  to  demonstrate  the  absorbing  interest  you  took  in  the 
question.  On  the  contrary,  you  were  satisfied,  even  in  your 
best  days,  to  abandon  your  case  to  the  care  of  a  few  dema- 
gogues, who,  however  honest  and  brave,  could  do  nothing 
for  you  without  some  grand  national  movement  on  your  own 
part. 

The  reproach  of  Bronterre  came  at  a  time  when  the  seeds 
of  discontent  had  already  begun  to  sprout  to  the  surface. 
The  "  grand  national  movement  "  was  on  its  way.  It  was 
but  a  short  time  after  those  lines  had  been  penned  that  from 
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the  ruins  of  trade  unionism  arose  a  magnificent  tower 
which,  for  over  a  decade,  allured  the  misery-stricken  lowly, 
and  illumined  the  way  for  millions  of  devoted  and  heroic 
men  and  women. 

The  name  of  that  tower  was  Chartism. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Knaves  will  tell  you  that  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  no  property  you  are 
unrepresented.  I  tell  you,  on  die  con- 
trary, it  is  because  you  are  unrepre- 
sented that  you  have  no  property. 
— Bronterre. 

The  People's  Charter 

The  London  Working-  Men's  Association  was  organized 
on  the  i6th  of  June,  1836,  under  the  leadership  of  men  who 
for  a  number  of  years  had  been  associated  with  various 
phases  of  the  labor  movement.  Henry  Hetherington  and 
John  Cleave,  the  champions  of  a  free  unstamped  press,  Wil- 
liam Lovett,  Henry  Vincent,  George  Julian  Harney  and 
other  prominent  members  of  trade  unions,  little  thought  then 
that  the  movement  which  they  inaugurated  was  destined  to 
play  such  a  revolutionary  role  in  the  life  of  the  English 
working  class.  Humble,  indeed,  were  the  objects  which 
the  association  set  for  itself  to  achieve.  Liberalism,  Radi- 
calism, Trade  Unionism,  Socialism,  Owenism  and  Rotund- 
ism,  were  reduced  to  the  following  lowest  common  denomin- 
ators :  ^ 

1.  To  draw  into  one  bond  of  umty  the  intelligent  and  in- 
fluential portion  of  the  working  classes  in  town  and  country. 

2.  To  seek  by  every  legal  means  to  place  all  classes  of  society 
in  possession  of  their  equal  political  and  social  rights. 

3.  1^0  devise  every  possible  means,  and  to  use  every  exertion, 
to  remove  those  cruel  laws  that  prevent  the  free  circulation  of 
thought  through  the  medium  of  a  cheap  and  honest  press. 

1  See  Address  and  Rules  of  the  Working  Men's  Association,  for 
Benefiting  Socially  and  Morally  the  Useful  Classes,  London,  1836. 
84  [84 
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4.  To  promote,  by  all  available  means,  the  education  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  the  extirpation  of  those  systems  which 
tend  to  future  slavery. 

5.  To  collect  every  kind  of  information  appertaining  to  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  in  particular  and  society  in 
general,  especially  statistics  regarding  the  wages  of  labor, 
the  habits  and  condition  of  the  laborer,  and  all  those  that  mainly 
contribute  to  the  present  state  of  things. 

6.  To  meet  and  communicate  with  each  other  for  the  pur- 
pose of  digesting  the  information  required,  and  to  mature 
such  plans  as  they  believe  will  conduce  in  practice  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  working  classes. 

7.  To  publish  their  views  and  sentiments  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  shall  best  serve  to  create  a  moral,  reflecting,  yet 
energetic  public  opinion;  so  as  eventually  to  lead  to  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  without 
violence  or  commotion. 

8.  To  form  a  library  of  reference  and  useful  information ;  to 
maintain  a  place  where  they  can  associate  for  mental  improve- 
ment, and  where  their  brethren  from  the  country  can  meet 
with  kindred  minds  actuated  by  one  great  motive — ^that  of  bene- 
fiting politically,  socially,  and  morally,  the  useful  classes. 

In  this  address,  calling  upon  the  working  class  to  form 
similar  societies,  the  association  cautions  "  strictly  to  adhere 
to  a  judicious  selection  of  their  members."  The  working- 
men  are  exhorted  to  make  "  the  principles  of  democracy  as 
respectable  in  practice  as  they  are  just  in  theory,  by  exclud- 
ing the  drunken  and  immoral  from  our  ranks  and  uniting 
in  close  compact  with  the  honest,  sober,  moral  and  thinking 
portion  of  our  brethren." 

The  rules  of  the  association  made  only  workingmen 
eligible  for  membership.  The  card  issued  by  the  associa- 
tion to  its  members  contained  the  following  maxim :  "  The 
man  who  evades  his  share  of  useful  labor  diminishes  the 
public  stock  of  wealth  and  throws  his  own  burden  upon 
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his  neighbor."  Persons  not  of  the  "  industrious  classes  " 
were  admitted  only  as  honorary  members  and  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  debates  and  discussions  and  attend  all  meet- 
ings, but  were  debarred  from  holding  any  office  or  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  management  of  the  organization. 

The  exclusiveness  of  the  association  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  former  experiences  with  radical  representatives  of 
the  middle  class.  Lovett  tells  only  half  of  the  story 
when  he  attributes  the  fixed  rule  of  exclusiveness  to  a  desire 
"  to  try  an  experiment,"  in  order  to  evince  the  discrimina- 
tion and  independent  spirit  in  the  management  of  their  poli- 
tical affairs,  in  which  the  workingmen  were  found  wanting. 
"  The  masses  and  their  political  organizations  were  taught 
to  look  up  tO'  great  men  (or  to  men  professing  greatness) 
rather  than  to  great  principles.  We  wished,  therefore,  tO'  es- 
tablish a  political  school  of  self-instruction  among  them, 
in  which  they  should  accustom  themselves'  to  examine  great 
social  and  political  principles."  ^ 

The  address  published  by  the  association,  however,  be- 
trays the  real  cause : 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  our  objects  are  exclusive,  seeing 
we  wish  to  confine  our  association  to  workingmen.  We  reply, 
that  judging  from  experience  and  appearance,  the  political 
and  social  regeneration  of  the  working  classes  must  be  begun 
by  themselves,  and,  therefore,  they  should  not  admit  any  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  wealth  or  title  to  swerve  them  from 
their  duty.  .  .  .  Let  not,  however,  the  men  of  wealth  imagine 
that  we  have  any  ulterior  designs  inimical  to  their  rights,  or 
views  opposed  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society.  On  the 
contrary,  we  seek  to  render  property  more  secure;  life  more 
sacred;  and  to  preserve  inviolate  every  institution  that  can  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man.     We  only  seek 

1  William  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  pp.  91-92. 
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that  share  in  the  institutions  and  government  of  our  country 
which  our  industry  and  usefulness  justly  merit. 

The  address  was  signed  by  Henry  Hetherington,  treas- 
urer, and  William  Lovett,  secretary,  but  was  apparently  com- 
posed by  men  of  various  creeds.  It  expressed  no  clear-cut 
principle ;  it  held  forth  no  fixed  ideal.  While  it  consoled  the 
men  of  wealth  with  the  assertion  that  the  association  had 
no  ulterior  or  sinister  designs,  that  it  did  not  intend  "  to  get 
a  transfer  of  wealth,  power  or  influence  for  a  party,"  it  also 
vowed  to  probe  social  evils  to  their  source  and  "  to  apply 
effective  remedies  to  prevent  instead  of  unjust  laws  to  pun- 
ish." The  source  of  social  evils,  not  clearly  visible  in  this 
declaration,  was  revealed,  however,  in  a  subsequent  address 
of  the  association  to  the  working  classes  of  Belgium,  issued 
in  November,  1836.  Starting  with  the  interesting  assertion 
that  "the  cause  of  those  foolish  dissentions  between  nations 
lies  in  the  ignorance  "  of  the  workingmen  of  their  position 
in  society,  the  address  continues : 

Ignorance  has  caused  us  to  believe  that  we  were  "  born  to 
toil,"  and  others  to  enjoy — that  we  were  naturally  inferior,  and 
should  silently  bow  to  the  government  of  those  who  were 
pleased  to  call  themselves  superior;  and  consequently  those 
who  have  governed  us  have  done  so  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  not  ours.  .  .  .  Their  laws  have  been  enacted  to  perpetu- 
ate their  power,  and  administered  to  generate  fear  and  sub- 
mission towards  self-constituted  greatness,  hereditary  ignor- 
ance, or  wealth,  however  unjustly  acquired.  .  .  .  Our  eman- 
cipation, however,  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  this  knowl- 
edge among  the  working  classes  of  all  countries,  or  its  salutary 
effects  in  causing  us  to  perceive  our  real  position  in  society — 
in  causing  us  to  feel  that  we,  being  the  producers  of  wealth, 
have  the  first  claim  to  its  enjoyment.^ 

'  William  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 
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The  association  recognized  the  importance  of  political 
power  from  the  beginning  and  set  forth  its  views  in  a  three- 
penny pamphlet — The  Rotten  House  of  Commons.^  The 
pamphlet  contained  statistical  information  on  the  composi- 
tion of  Parliament.  The  tables  were  compiled  from  Parlia- 
mentary returns  and  from  the  elaborate  works  of  reputable 
statisticians.  They  showed  that  -rVrr  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, or  ^^  of  the  adult  males  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  had  the  power  of  passing  all  the  laws  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  would  be  binding  upon  all  inhabitants  of 
England.  The  proportion  of  registered  electors  who  had 
the  vote  to  the  number  of  males  above  twenty-one  years  of 
age  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  i  tO'  7J4.  The  com- 
position of  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  was  shown  to 
consist  exclusively  of  members  of  the  nobility,  of  the  army 
and  navy,  the  barristers  and  solicitors  and  of  the  moneyed 
classes. 

The  people  of  England  were  invited  to  reflect  on  the 
question  whether  the  working  classes  had  fit  representatives 
in  the  great  number  of  land-holders,  money-makers,  specu- 
lators, usurers,  lords,  earls,  and  other  honorables,  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  military  and  navy  representatives,  barris- 
ters, solicitors,  etc. 

Are  the  manufacturer  and  capitalist,  whose  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  combined  powers  of  wood,  iron,  and  steam,  enables  them' 
to  cause  the  destitution  of  thousands,  and  who  have  an  interest 
in  forcing  labor  down  to  the  minimum  reward,  fit  to  represent 
the  interests  of  working  men?  Is  the  master,  whose  interest 
it  is  to  purchase  labor  at  the  cheapest  rate,  a  fit  representative 
for  the  workman,  whose  interest  it  is  to  get  the  most  he  can 
for  his  labor? 

'  The  Rotten  House  of  Commons,  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Present 
State  of  the  Franchise,  and  an  Appeal  to  the  Nation  of  the  Course  to 
he  Pursued  in  the  Approaching  Crisis,  Hetherington,  Strand. 
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The  association  urged  the  laborers  to  refuse  to  be  the 
tools  of  any  party  who  will  not,  as  a  £rst  and  essential 
measure,  give  to  the  working  classes  equal  political  and 
social  rights,  so  that  they  may  send  their  own  representa- 
tives, from  the  ranks  of  those  who  live  by  labor, 

to  deliberate  and  determine  along  with  all  other  interests,  that 
the  interests  of  the  laboring  classes — of  those  who  are  the 
foundation  of  the  social  edifice — shall  not  be  daily  sacrificed 
to  glut  the  extravagance  of  the  pampered  few.  If  you  feel 
with  us,  then  you  will  proclaim  it  in  the  workshop,  preach  it  in 
your  societies,  publish  it  from  town  to  village,  from  county  to 
county,  and  from  nation  to  nation,  that  there  is  no  hope  for 
the  sons  of  toil,  till  those  who  feel  with  them,  who  sympathise 
with  them,  and  whose  interests  are  identified  with  theirs,  have 
an  equal  right  to  determine  what  laws  shall  be  enacted  or  plans 
adopted  for  justly  governing  this  country. 

I 

The  association  had  Hetherington's  weekly  "  Twopenny 
Despatch  "  at  its  disposal.  It  was  not  satisfied,  however, 
with  printed  propaganda  alone.  Immediately  upon  its  for- 
mation, Hetherington,  Vincent  and  Cleave  were  engaged  to 
make  an  agitation  tour  all  over  the  country.  They  depicted 
the  wrongs  of  the  toiling  classes  and  fanned  the  passions  of 
the  people  into  a  flame.  Within  a  very  short  time  they  were 
successful  in  organizing  a  great  number  of  workingmen's 
associations.  Encouraged  by  the  general  response  of  the 
masses,  the  association  published  a  petition  for  a  new  Par- 
liamentary Constitution.  The  petition  contained  the  essence 
of  the  pamphlet — The  Rotten  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
commented  upon  by  the  radical  writers  as  one  of  the  most 
important  documents.  Bronterre  reprinted  it  in  his  Na- 
tional Reformer  of  February  11,  1837,  with  the  following 
editorial  remarks  "  to  the  unrepresented  millions  '' : 

I  have  seen  few  documents  that  comprise  so  many  important 
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facts  within  an  equal  space ;  I  have  not  seen  any  which  reflects 
the  mind  of  indignant  industry  with  brighter  effect ;  or  which, 
as  a  clear  and  powerful  exposition  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
you,  and  of  the  rights  withheld,  is  better  calculated  to  chal- 
lenge regard  and  sympathy  in  your  behalf. 

The  petition  was  drawn  up  by  William  Lovett  and  con- 
tained the  nucleus  of  the  subsequently  famous  People's 
Charter.^  The  House  of  Commons  was  requested  to  enact 
a  law  with  the  following  "  six  points  "  : 

(i)  Equal  Representation. 

(2)  Universal  Suffrage. 

(3)  Annual  Parliaments. 

(4)  No  Property  Qualifications. 

(5)  Vote  by  Ballot. 

(6)  Payments  to  Members. 

On  the  28  of  February,  1837,  a  great  public  meeting  was 
held  in  London,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  London  Working  Men's  Association,  at  which, 
after  the  petition  was  approved  and  signed  by  about  three 
thousand  persons,  a  unanimous  resolution  was  carried  to 
present  it  to  Parliament.  Having  no  representatives  of 
their  own,  the  association  entrusted  the  petition  to  J.  A. 
Roebuck,  who  was  at  that  time  considered  the  most  staunch 
advocate  of  democratic  principles  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  his  advice,  the  association  issued  a  circular  to  all  radical 
members  of  Parliament  tO'  meet  at  the  British  Coffee-house, 
in  Cockspur  Street,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1837,  and  at  this 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  several  members  of  the 
House,  including  Daniel  O'Connell,  Joseph  Hume,  Colonel 
T.  P.  Thompson,  W.  S.  Crawford,  J.  T.  Leader  and  others, 
Lovett  introduced  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  association. 

1  See  Appendix  A. 
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The  discussions  which  lasted  for  two  evenings  resulted  in 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  four  important  resolutions.  In 
the  first,  the  members  of  Parliament  agreed  to-  support 
Representative  Roebuck  in  his  proposition  for  universal 
suffrage.  In  the  second,  they  pledged  themselves  to  sup- 
port and  vote  for  any  bill  embodying  "  the  principles  of 
universal  suffrage,  equal  representation,  free  selection  of 
representatives  without  reference  to  property,  the  ballot,  and 
short  parliaments  of  fixed  duration,  the  limit  not  to  exceed 
three  years."  The  third  resolution  bound  them  to  support 
and  vote  for  a  bill  for  such  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords 
as  shall  render  it  responsible  tO'  the  people.  The  fourth 
resolution  provided  that  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  bill  in  a  legal  form  embodying  the  above  prin- 
ciples and  to  submit  it  to  another  joint  meeting.  These 
resolutions  were  signed  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  Charles  Hind- 
ley,  W.  S.  Crawford,  J.  T.  Leader,  John  Fielden,  T. 
Wakley,  D.  W.  Harvey,  T.  P.  Thompson,  J.  A.  Roebuck, 
and  Dr.  Bowring.  The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  bill  consisted  of  O'Connell,  Roebuck,  Leader,  Hindley, 
Colonel  Thompson,  Crawford,/Lovett,  Hetherington,  Vin- 
cent, Cleave,  J.  Watson,  and  R.  Moore, — the  last  six  being 
members  of  the  association. 

The  death  of  William  IV  led  to  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament. On  this  occasion,  the  association  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  reformers  on  the  forthcoming  elections,  urging  that 
only  those  candidates  should  be  returned,  who'  would  pledge 
themselves  to  universal  suffrage  and  "  all  the  other  essen- 
tials of  self-government."  It  was  in  this  address  that  the 
association  for  the  iirst  time  referred  to  the  "  six  points  " 
as  the  People's  Charter. 

The  address  was  circulated  among  all  workingmen's  as- 
sociations and  political  unions.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
the  famous  Birmingham  Political  Union  which  had  kept 
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aloof  from  the  new  political  agitation  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  petition.  The  Birmingham  laborers  were  considered 
the  aristocracy  of  the  working  class ;  the  political  union  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  having  been  greatly  responsible  for 
the  successful  issue  of  the  campaign  for  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832.  The  entrance  of  the  Birmingham  union  into  a 
new  campaign  for  universal  suffrage  was,  therefore,  hailed 
by  the  workingmen's  associations  as  a  singular  victory  for 
their  cause.  Their  satisfaction  was  particularly  enhanced 
after  the  publication  by  the  union  of  an  address,  in  which 
it  confessed  its  disappointment  with  the  Whigs  and  attri- 
buted the  distress  of  the  people  to  the  discredited  Reform 
Bill: 

The  motive  and  end  of  all  legislation  is  the  happiness  of  the 
universal  people.  Let  us  try  the  Reform  Bill  by  that  test. 
.  .  .  What  do  we  find?  Merchants  bankrupt,  workmen  un- 
employed and  starving,  workhouses  crowded,  factories  de- 
serted, distress  and  dissatisfaction  everywhere  prevalent.  .  .  . 
Were  the  people  fully  and  fairly  represented  in  Parliament, 
would  such  things  be? 

After  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  London 
Working  Men's  Association  in  conjunction  with  other  or- 
ganizations prepared  an  address  to  Her  Majesty.  An  ex- 
change of  correspondence  took  place  between  Lovett  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  Lovett  requested  that  a  deputation  of  six  per- 
sons be  presented  personally  tO'  the  Queen.  Russell  replied 
that  the  deputation  would  have  to  wait  until  Her  Majesty 
held  a  levee,  and  that  they  must  attend  in  court  dress. 
Lovett's  retort  was  that  they  had  "  neither  the  means  nor 
the  inclination  to  indulge  in  such  absurdities  as  dress  coats 
and  wigs  ",  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  day  was  not 
distant,  when  some  better  means  would  be  devised  "  for 
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letting  the  sovereign  hear  of  the  addresses  and  petitions  of 
the  people."  The  address  to  the  Queen,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
respondence between  Lovett  and  Russell,  caused  much  com- 
ment in  the  press.  In  the  address  the  Queen  was  asked  to 
cause  a  bill  to  be  introduced  for  the  extension  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  all  the  adult  population  of  the  kingdom.  The 
address  was  couched  in  courteous  but  resolute  terms,  point- 
ing to  the  "  many  monstrous  anomahes  springing  out  of  the 
constitution  of  society,  the  corruptions  of  government  and 
the  defective  education  of  mankind  "  as  the  cause  of  the 
abnormal  condition  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  toiling 
slaves  from  birth  till  death,  that  the  middle  classes  were 
racked  with  the  curse  of  business  distrust,  few  being  spared 
from  bankruptcy,  and  that  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  suc- 
cessful few  could  be  found  "  free  from  the  disease  of  sloth 
and  cares  of  idleness  and  debauchery."  The  exclusive  few 
— it  was  set  out — used  all  their  means  toi  retain  within  their 
own  circle  all  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  wrath  of  the  suffering 
multitudes  and  to  perpetuate  "  their  own  despotic  sway." 

The  economic  suffering  of  the  masses  is  directly  attri- 
buted to  the  want  of  suffrage: 

To  this  baneful  source  of  exclusive  political  power  may  be 
traced  the  persecution  of  fanaticism,  the  feuds  of  superstition, 
and  most  of  the  wars  and  carnage  which  disgrace  our  history. 
To  this  pernicious  origin  may  justly  be  attributed  the  unre- 
mitted toil  and  wretchedness  of  your  Majesty's  industrious 
people,  together  with  most  of  the  vices  and  crimes  springing 
from  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  in  a  country  blessed  by 
nature,  enriched  by  art,  and  boasting  of  her  progress  and 
knowledge,  mock  her  humanity  and  degrade  her  character. 
.  .  .  These  exclusive  interests,  under  the  names  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  have  for  many  years  past  succeeded  in  making  Royalty 
a  mere  puppet  of  their  will.     In  that  name  they  have  plun- 
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dered  at  home  and  desolated  abroad.  .  .  .  But  the  superstitious 
days  of  arbitrary  dominion  and  holy  errors  are  fast  falling 
away;  the  chief  magistrate  of  an  enlightened  people  must  learn 
to  know  and  respect  its  delegated  authority — and  must  look 
for  power  and  fame  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  .  .  .  We  trust 
that  your  Majesty  will  not  permit  either  of  the  factions  who 
live  on  abuses,  and  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  millions,  to 
persuade  you  to  any  course  of  policy  other  than  that  of  right 
and  justice.  ...  It  is  not  just,  that  out  of  a  population  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  people,  only  eight  hundred  thousand 
should  have  the  power  of  electing  what  is  called  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament. 

The  naive  faith  of  the  association  in  political  reform  as 
a  panacea  for  all  evil  can  be  seen  from  the  address,  which 
was  sent  in  1837  ^^  the  American  "  brethren  ",  extolling  the 
political  liberty  and  institutions  enjoyed  by  the  workingmen 
in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  conveying  deep 
surprise  at  the  fact  that  they  had  not  progressed  any  further 
after  sixty  years  of  freedom :  ^ 

Why  are  you,  to  so  great  an  extent,  ruled  by  men  who 
speculate  on  your  credulity  and  thrive  by  your  prejudices? 
Why  have  lawyers  a  preponderating  influence  in  your  coun- 
try ?  .  .  .  Why  has  so  much  of  your  fertile  country  been  par- 
celled out  between  swindling  bankers  and  grinding  capitalists 
who  seek  to  establish  (as  in  our  own  country)  a  monopoly  in 
that  land  which  nature  bestowed  in  common  to  all  her  children  ? 
Why  have  so  many  of  your  cities,  towns,  railroads,  canals,  and 
manufactories,  become  the  monopolized  property  of  those 
"  who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  "  ? — while  you,  who  raised 
them  by  your  labors,  are  still  in  the  position  of  begging  leave 
to  erect  others,  and  to  establish  for  them  similar  monopolies? 

In  the  general  election  of  1837,  the  most  outspoken  Liber- 
1  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  130,  131. 
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als,  S.  Crawford,  Colonel  Thompson  and  Roebuck,  were 
defeated  by  the  united  opposition  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories. 
Far  from  being  discouraged,  the  London  Working  Men's 
Association  called  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
which  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  the  bill.  The  com- 
mittee then  authorized  Roebuck  and  Lovett  to  draft  the 
document.  With  the  exception  of  the  preamble  which  was 
written  by  Roebuck,  the  bill  was  prepared  by  Lovett,  after 
having  consulted  Francis  Place  as  to  its  form  and  legal 
technicalities.  The  original  draft  contained  a  provision  for 
the  suffrage  of  women.  This  was  discarded  as  it  was  feared 
that  such  demand  might  retard  the  suffrage  of  men.  After 
some  other  changes  were  made,  Lovett's  Bill  was  finally 
approved  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve  and  then  by  the 
London  Working  Men's  Association.  This  bill  was  desig- 
nated the  "  People's  Charter  "^  Daniel  O'Connell,  who  be- 
fore long  deserted  the  ranks  of  the  Chartists,  virulent  in  his 
opposition  till  the  day  of  his  death,  is  credited  with  exclaim- 
ing, while  handing  the  bill  to  Lovett,  "  There,  Lovett,  is 
your  Charter;  agitate  for  it,  and  never  be  content  with 
anything  else." 

The  People's  Charter  was  published  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1838,  and  was  sent  broadcast  together  with  an  address, 
which  was  signed  by  Henry  Hetherington,  Treasurer,  and 
William  Lovett,  Secretary,  and  which  contained  a  popular 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  and  the  plan  for 
obtaining  it: 

Having  frequently  stated  the  reasons  for  zealously  espous- 
ing the  great  principles  of  reform,  we  have  now  endeavored 
to  set  them  forth.  We  need  not  reiterate  the  facts  and  un- 
refuted  arguments  which  have  so  often  been  stated  and  urged 
in  their  support.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  we  hold  it  to  he  an 

1  See  Appendix  B. 
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axiom  in  politics,  that  self-government,  by  representation,  is 
the  only  just  foundation  of  political  power — ^the  only  true 
basis  of  constitutional  rights — ^the  only  legitimate  parent  of 
good  laws; — and  we  hold  it  as  an  indubitable  truth  that  all 
government  which  is  based  on  any  other  foundation,  has  a 
perpetual  tendency  to  degenerate  into  anarchy  or  despotism; 
or  to  beget  class  and  wealth  idolatry  on  the  one  hand,  or 
poverty  and  misery  on  the  other. 

While,  however,  we  contend  for  the  principle  of  self-gov- 
ernment, we  admit  that  laws  will  only  be  just  in  proportion  as 
the  people  are  enlightened ;  on  this,  socially  and  politically,  the 
happiness  of  all  must  depend;  but,  as  self-interest,  unaccom- 
panied by  virtue,  ever  seeks  its  own  exclusive  benefit,  so  will 
the  exclusive  and  privileged  classes  of  society  ever  seek  to 
perpetuate  their  power  and  to  proscribe  the  enlightenment  of 
the  people.  Hence  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  enlight- 
enment of  all  will  sooner  emanate  from  the  exercise  of  politi- 
cal power  by  all  the  people,  than  by  their  continuing  to  trust 
to  the  selfish  government  of  the  few. 

A  strong  conviction  of  these  truths,  coupled  as  that  con- 
viction is  with  the  belief  that  most  of  our  political  and  social 
evils  can  be  traced  to  corrupt  and  exclusive  legislation,  and 
that  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  extending  to  the  people  at 
large  the  exercise  of  those  rights  now  monopolized  by  a  few, 
has  induced  us  to  make  some  exertions  towards  embodying 
our  principles  in  the  Charter. 

We  are  the  more  inclined  to  take  some  practicable  step  in 
favor  of  reform,  from  the  frequent  disappointments  the 
cause  has  experienced.  We  have  heard  eloquent  effusions 
in  favor  of  political  equality  from  the  hustings,  and  the  senate- 
house,  suddenly  change  into  prudent  reasonings  on  property  and 
privileges,  at  the  winning  smile  of  the  minister.  We  have  seen 
depicted  in  glowing  language  bright  patriotic  promises  of  the 
future,  which  have  left  impressions  on  us  more  lasting  than 
the  perfidy  or  apostacy  of  the  writers.  .  .  . 

The  object  we  contemplate  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  bill  is 
to  cause  the  Radicals  of  the  kingdom  to  form,  if  possible,  a 
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concentration  of  their  principles  in  a  practical  form,  upon 
which  they  could  be  brought  to  unite,  and  to  which  they  might 
point,  as  a  Charter  they  are  determined  to  obtain. 

We  intend  that  copies  of  it  shall  be  forwarded  to  all  the 
Working  Men's  Associations  and  to  all  Reform  Associations 
in  the  kingdom  to  which  we  can  have  access,  and  we  hereby 
call  upon  them,  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  to  examine,  sug- 
gest, and  improve  upon  it,  until  it  is  so  perfected  as  to  meet,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  general  approbation.  When  it  is  so  far 
improved,  and  has  received  their  sanction,  we  intend  that  it 
shall  be  presented  to  Parliament,  and  we  trust  that  petitions 
will  not  be  wantin,g  to  show  how  far  we  are  united  in  demand- 
ing its  enactment.  We  hope,  also,  that  electors  and  non- 
electors  will  continue  to  make  it  the  pledge  of  their  candidates ; 
will  seek  to  extend  its  circulation ;  talk  over  its  principles ;  and 
resolve  that,  as  public  opinion  forced  the  Whig  Reform  Bill, 
so  in  like  manner  shall  this  bill  eventually  become  the  law  of 
England 

The  publication  of  the  People's  Charter  gave  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  universal  suffragists.  The 
best  talents  of  the  Working  Men's  Associations  and  other 
radical  societies  joined  in  a  gigantic  effort  tO'  obtain  the  im- 
mediate enactment  of  the  Charter.  The  vague  and  ambigu- 
ous phraseology  of  the  London  Working  Men's  Association 
gave  place  to  a  determined  expression  of  class  consciousness. 
The  general  press  cautioned  against  the  Chartist  missionaries 
who  were  branded  as  scoundrels,  firebrands,  plunderers, 
knaves,  and  assassins.  The  people,  however,  paid  little 
heed  to  these  warnings  and  eagerly  demonstrated  their 
"  general  approbation  "  of  the  Charter  in  a  series  of  grand 
meetings  and  parades. 


CHAPTER  VII 
The  Leaders 

The  years  1838  and  1839  were  the  most  auspicious  for 
the  Chartist  Movement.  Instigated  by  the  acute  eco- 
nomic distress,  the  people  were  in  the  mood  to  follow  almost 
anybody  who  could  stimulate  their  indignation  to  activity. 
The  leaders  seemed  to  have  realized  this  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  endeavors  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  work- 
ing class.  The  response  of  the  people,  however,  was  too 
spontaneous,  almost  volcanic,  to  allow  the  establishment  of 
any  efficient  and  responsible  organization.  As  in  every  mass 
movement,  many  a  leader  was  swept  off  his  feet  in  the  whirl- 
wind of  universal  protest  against  the  existing  regime.  In- 
stead of  leading,  they  were  made  to  follow,  and,  at  best,  to 
agitate.  This  for  a  time  saved  the  ranks  of  the  Chartists 
from  complete  disruption,  although  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  there  were  "  two  parties  in  the  Chartist  ranks,"  and, 
what  is  more,  that  they  had  "  different  objects  in  view,"" 
that  these  two  parties  were  "  decidedly  hostile  to  each 
other,"  and  that  no  union  could  ever  take  place  between 
the  "  honest  or  determined  Chartists  and  the  weak,  vacillat- 
ing and  scheming  Chartists."  ^ 

The  most  essential  difference,  which  was  of  prime  import- 
ance for  the  evolutionary  period  of  the  movement,  lay  in  the 
mode  of  agitation.  The  People's  Charter  emanated,  as  we 
have  seen,  from  the  London  Working  Men's  Association, 

^  The  London  Democrat,  April  20,  1839. 
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whose  leaders  designed  a  policy  of  moral  force,  of  education. 
In  its  first  address,  the  association  marked  its  future  task  in 
the  following  terms: 

Who  can  foretell  the  great  political  and  social  advantages 
that  must  accrue  from  the  wide  extension  of  societies  of  this 
description  acting  up  to  their  principles?  Imagine  the  honest, 
sober  and  reflecting  portion  of  every  town  and  village  in  the 
kingdom  linked  together  as  a  band  of  brothers,  honestly  re- 
solved to  investigate  all  subjects  connected  with  their  interests, 
and  to  prepare  their  minds  to  combat  with  the  errors  and 
enemies  of  society — setting  an  example  of  propriety  to  their 
neighbors,  and  enjoying  even  in  poverty  a  happy  home.  And 
in  proportion  as  home  is  made  pleasant,  by  a  cheerful  and 
intelligent  partner,  by  dutiful  children,  and  by  means  of  com- 
fort, which  their  knowledge  has  enabled  them  to  snatch  from 
the  ale-house,  so  are  the  bitters  of  life  sweetened  with  hap- 
piness. 

Think  you  a  corrupt  Government  could  perpetuate  its  ex- 
clusive and  demoralizing  influence  amid  a  people  thus  united 
and  instructed?  Could  a  vicious  aristocracy  find  its  servile 
slaves  to  render  homage  to  idleness  and  idolatry  to  the  wealth 
too  often  fraudulently  exacted  from  industry?  Could  the 
present  gambling  influence  of  money  perpetuate  the  slavery  of 
the  millions,  for  the  gains  or  dissipation  of  the  few?  Could 
corruption  sit  in  the  judgment  seat — empty-headed  import- 
ance in  the  senate — money-getting  hypocrisy  in  the  pulpit — 
and  debauchery,  fanaticism,  poverty,  and  crime  stalk  tri- 
umphantly through  the  land — :if  the  millions  were  educated  in 
a  knowledge  of  their  rights  ?  No,  no,  friends ;  and  hence  the 
eflforts  of  the  exclusive  few  to  keep  the  people  ignorant  and 
divided.  Be  ours  the  task,  then,  to  unite  and  instruct  them; 
for  be  assured  the  good  that  is  to  be  must  be  begun  by  our- 
selves. 

At  the  beginning  the  agitation  was  preeminently  peaceful. 
The  London  Working  Men's  Association  introduced  a  sys- 
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tem  of  national  and  international  addresses  as  a  means  for 
enlightening  the  people  on  all  social  and  political  events  of 
importance.  The  addresses  were  well  received  by  the  better 
elements  of  the  working  class,  but  failed  to  exert  so  great 
an  effect  on  tlje  masses  who  felt  impatient  with  the  "  moral, 
vacillating,  scheming  humbugs,"  and  preferred  "  to  take 
their  affairs  in  their  own  hands."  It  was  no  surprise,  there- 
fore, that  the  advocates  of  physical  force  and  insurrection, 
welcomed  by  the  people  from  the  very  outset,  soon  gained 
the  upper  hand  in  the  movement.  Indeed,  rampant  dis- 
satisfaction was  displayed  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
some  of  the  leaders  went  even  so  far  as  to  withdraw  their 
active  support.  The  fatal  blight  of  discord  was,  however, 
overcome  during  the  first  period.  The  masses  were  im- 
bued with  the  hope  that  the  People's  Charter  would  bring 
about  complete  salvation.  The  Charter  contained,  indeed, 
only  political  reforms,  but  the  people  knew  from  the  lead- 
ers that  such  reforms  were  the  only  instrument  for  the  ex- 
termination of  all  evils.  The  Chartist  speakers,  as  well  as 
the  Chartist  writers,  all  agreed  that  the  curse  of  the  country 
lay  in  "  class  legislation  " : 

It  has  corrupted  the  whole  government — poisoned  the  press, 
demoralized  society,  prostituted  the  Church,  dissipated  the  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  created  monopolies,  paralyzed  trade, 
ruined  half  its  merchants,  produced  almost  national  bank- 
ruptcy, depressed  the  whole  working  classes,  and  pauperized 
most  of  them.  Consequently,  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  such  a 
monstrous  system,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better  for  all,  ex- 
cept for  those  who  either  live,  or  expect  to  live,  by  plunder.^ 

The  masses  believed,  they  were  eager  to  believe  in  every- 
thing which  held  out  the  promise  of  relief.     They  took  up 

^  The  Chartist  Circular,  April  i8,  1840. 
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the  rallying  cry,  "The  Charter,  the  whole  Charter,  and 
nothing  but  the  Charter,"  with  a  zeal  characteristic  of  the 
common  people.  This  reacted  on  the  leaders  and  forced 
their  personal  and  theoretical  differences  to  the  background. 
The  differences  were  by  no  means  given  up.  The  leaders 
merely  buried  their  hatchets  for  a  while,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  be  picked  up  again  at  the  oppor- 
tune time  after  the  Charter  should  have  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Until  then  they  were  willing  to  let  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  creeds  take  care  of  themselves.  This  was 
made  clear  by  Bronterre  even  as  early  as  1837.  In  discuss- 
ing his  pet  theory  of  nationalization  of  land,  he  cut  himself 
short : 

Better,  far  better  it  were  to  sink  such  questions  for  the 
present.  When  all  shall  have  votes,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of 
each  to  make  known  his  sentiments  respecting  the  land,  as  well 
as  respecting  everything  else,  and  should  a  majority  think  with 
him,  his  sentiments  will  become  law  without  cavil  or  con- 
straint.    Till  then,  our  theories,  however  just,  are  useless.^ 

The  good  intentions  of  the  leaders  were  not  realized. 
There  were  too  many  points  of  friction  in  their  mental  con- 
stitution as  well  as  in  their  temperamental  make-up.  At 
the  time  of  popular  excitement,  all  were  carried  away  by 
the  torrent  of  general  indignation,  few  stopping  to  soothe 
their  personal  feelings.  It  was  only  after, the  movement 
had  met  the  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  had  become  paralyzed,  that  demoralization  set  in, 
disrupting  the  Chartist  army  into  a  number  of  hostile  squads. 

The  small  coterie  of  leaders,  who  during  the  first  period 
stamped  their  personalities  on  the  movement  and  directed 
the  destinies  of  millions  of  people,  included  men  of  excep- 

'  The  National  Reformer,  Feb.  25,  1837. 
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tional  character  and  mentality,  who  gave  themselves  like 
martyrs  to  the  cause. 

William  Lovett,  the  author  of  the  People's  Charter  and 
"  the  gentlest  of  agitators,"  was,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Francis  Place,  a  tall,  thin  and  rather  melancholy 
man,  "  soured  with  the  perplexities  of  the  world,"  but  "  hon- 
est-hearted, possessed  of  great  courage  and  persevering  in 
his  conduct."  He  was  born  on  the  8th  of  May,  1800,  in 
a  little  fishing  town  in  the  county  of  Cornwall.  His  father, 
a  captain  of  a  small  trading  vessel,  was  drowned  before 
William  was  born.  As  a  boy  Lovett  received  some  school- 
ing in  a  rather  suffocating  religious  atmosphere. 

My  poor  mother,  [he  writes  of  his  boyhood],  like  too  many 
serious  persons  of  the  present  day,  thought  that  the  great  power 
that  has  formed  the  numerous  gay,  sportive,  singing  things  of 
earth  and  air,  must  above  all  things  be  gratified  with  the  solemn 
faces,  prim  clothes,  and  half  sleepy  demeanor  of  himian  beings ; 
and  that  true  religion  consists  in  listening  to  the  reiterated 
story  of  man's  fall,  of  God's  anger  for  his  doing  so,  of  man's 
sinful  nature,  of  the  redemption,  and  of  other  questionable 
matters,  instead  of  the  wonders  and  glories  of  the  universe.^ 

In  his  early  youth,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  rope-maker 
for  a  term  of  seven  years.  His  master,  however,  soon 
gave  up  his  indentures,  and  Lovett  turned  to  fishing 
and  other  trades.  On  the  23rd  of  June  1821,  he  went 
to  London  where,  after  some  struggles  and  adventures, 
he  became  a  cabinet-maker.  In  1828,  he  joined  the 
"  First  London  Cooperative  Trading  Association  "  and  soon 
afterwards  accepted  the  position  of  store-keeper  in  this  asso- 
ciation. He  was  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  "  Brit- 
ish Association  for  Promoting  Cooperative  Knowledge." 

'  William  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  pp.  7-8. 
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At  that  time  he  beheved  that  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
capital,  by  means  of  cooperative  trading  associations,  might 
ultimately  enable  the  working  classes  to  get  the  industries 
and  commerce  of  the  country  in  their  own  hands.  He  also 
accepted  Robert  Owen's  doctrine  of  community  of  property : 

The  idea  of  all  the  powers  of  machinery,  of  all  the  arts  and 
inventions  of  men,  being  applied  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  com- 
mon, to  the  lightening  of  their  toil  and  the  increase  of  their 
comforts,  is  one  the  most  captivating  to  those  who  accept  the 
idea  without  investigation.  The  prospect  of  having  spacious 
halls,  gardens,  libraries,  and  museums,  at  their  command;  of 
having  light  alternate  labor  in  field  or  factory;  of  seeing  their 
children  educated,  provided  and  cared  for  at  the  public  ex- 
pense; of  having  no  fear  or  care  of  poverty  themselves;  nor 
for  wife,  children,  or  friends  they  might  leave  behind  them; 
is  one  the  most  cheering  and  consolatory  to  an  enthusiastic 
mind.  I  was  one  who  accepted  this  grand  idea  of  machinery 
working  for  the  benefit  of  all.^ 

■In  1830,  he  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  "  Metropoli- 
tan Political  Union,"  whose  object  was  "  to  obtain  by  every 
just,  legal,  constitutional  and  peaceful  means  an  effectual 
and  radical  reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament." 
He  was  also  connected  with  the  "unstamped"  agitation  which 
originated  the  cheap  political  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
In  183 1,  he  refused  to  serve  in  the  militia,  as  he  explained 
it,  "  on  the  ground  of  not  being  represented  in  Parliament 
and  of  not  having  any  voice  or  vote  in  the  election  of  those 
persons  who  made  those  laws  that  compelled  me  to  take 
up  arms  to  protect  the  rights  and  property  of  others,  while 
my  own  rights  and  the  only  property  I  had,  my  labor,  were 
not  protected."  "    The  same  year,  he  joined  "The  National 

1  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43-44- 
'  Ibid.,  p.  66. 
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Union  of  the  Working  Classes  and  Others,"  which  declared 
labor  the  "  source  of  wealth  "  and  aimed  at  "  the  protection 
of  the  working  men;  the  free  disposal  of  the  produce  of 
labor;  and  effectual  reform  of  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament;  the  repeal  of  all  bad  laws;  the  enactment  of  a 
wise  and  comprehensive  code  of  laws;  and  to  collect  and 
organize  a  peaceful  expression  of  public  opinion."  This 
association,  also  known  as  the  Rotundists,  was  denounced 
by  the  Tory  and  Whig  press  as  consisting  of  "  destructives, 
revolutionists,  pickpockets,  and  incendiaries;  meditating  an 
attack  upon  every  possessor  of  property,  and  the  uprooting 
of  all  law  and  order."  The  rapid  success  of  the  Trades 
Unions  in  1834,  and  especially  of  the  Consolidated  National 
Trades  Union,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  National  Union 
of  the  Working  Classes.  After  the  trade  union  movement 
was  crushed  by  the  manufacturers  and  the  government, 
Lovett,  who'  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  among  the 
London  reformers,  succeeded,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  radicals,  in  the  effort  to  organize  the  London 
Working  Men's  Association.  He  had  at  that  time  re- 
nounced some  of  his  ultra-radical  ideas  and  adopted  the 
policy  of  Francis  Place,  the  wire-puller.  He  was  an  able 
organizer  and,  as  its  secretary,  soon  became  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  association. 

As  the  author  of  the  People's  Charter,  Lovett  undoubt- 
edly exerted  an  influence  on  the  movement.  At  no  stage, 
however,  was  he  regarded  as  a  popular  leader.  For  that 
he  lacked  both  intellect  and  pliability.  He  was  an  idealist, 
ready  to  incur  peril  and  obloquy  for  his  principles,  but  his 
mentality  was  of  a  static  nature.  In  all  his  Chartist  career 
he  never  swerved  from  the  path  which  the  London  Work- 
ing Men's  Association  had  laid  out  in  1836.  Utterly  in- 
capable of  being  swayed  by  sentiment  or  emotion,  he  lacked 
completely  the  instinct  and  the  foresight  of  a  born  leader. 
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Honest  he  was,  indeed,  and  courageous,  but  it  was  the 
honesty  and  courage  of  a  fanatic.  He  scrupled  to  yield 
to  the  popular  clamor  for  physical  force,  but  his  scruples  did 
not  spring  from  the  source  of  moral  opulence.  Obscured 
by  men  of  greater  power  of  leadership,  he  was  ever  full  of 
suspicion  and  when  forced  to  make  some  compromise,  he 
begrudged  it  all  his  life.  "  His  fault  was,"  testifies  one  of 
his  admirers,  "  that  he  had  too  much  suspicion  of  the 
motives  of  others  not  taking  his  view  of  things."  ^  He  was 
gentle  and  not  spiteful,  but  he  never  bowed  to  anybody,  nor 
allowed  himself  to  be  treated  as  a  common  mortal.  His 
errors  he  attributed  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  never 
to  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  Such  was  the  make-up  of  the 
man  who  was  considered  by  most  writers  the  noblest  ex- 
ponent of  the  Chartist  movement. 

Fewgus  O'Connor  was  a  man  of  a  diametrically  opposite 
calibre.  Loved  and  worshipped  by  millions,  hated  by  many, 
but  despised  by  none,  he  was  a  man  who  could  fairly  say 
of  himself :  "  It  is  my  boast  that  neither  the  living  denouncer 
nor  the  unborn  historian  can  ever  write  of  Chartism,  leaving 
out  the  name  of  Feargus  O'Connor."  ^  He  was  bom  July 
16,1794,  and  was  the  son  of  Roger  O'Connor,  who  suffered 
imprisonment  for  his  activity  in  the  movement  of  the 
"  United  Irishmen."  He  was  always  proud  of  his  descent 
which  he  traced  to  Roderick  O'Connor,  the  last  king  of 
Ireland.  He  attended  grammar-school  and  Trinity  College 
at  Dublin,  but  took  no  degree. 

He  was  called  to  the  Irish  Bar,  but  lived  with  his 
brothers  on  their  father's  estate,  and  was,  as  he  says, 
"  on  the   turf   in   a   small   way."      He   appeared   on   the 

''■  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Sixty  Years  of  on  Agitator's  Life,  London, 
1900,  vol.  ii,  p.  269. 
2  The  Laborer,  1847,  vol.  i,  p.  176. 
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political  scene  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  A  barrister 
by  education,  an  orator  of  the  first  rank,  and  a  man 
of  athletic  physical  strength,  he  was  a  great  prize  for 
O'Connell's  party  in  Ireland.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1833  for  the  County  of  Cork.  While  in  Parliament, 
he  repudiated  the  unscrupulous  policy  of  his  chief,  Daniel 
O'Connell,  who,  on  his  part,  could  not  brook  anyone  who 
was  potentially  fit  to  share  his  power  or  popularity.  O'Con- 
nell frequently  yielded  to  the  Whigs  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing a  chance  for  his  party.  O'Connor  denounced  such  tac- 
tics and  frequently  went  out  of  his  way  to  frustrate  the 
plans  of  the  Irish  leader.  He  was  re-elected  in  1835,  but 
was  unseated  owing  to  his  want  of  the  necessary  property 
qualification.  It  was  at  that  time  that  an  open  quarrel  took 
place  between  him  and  O'Connell,  who  made  "  a  present  of 
him  to  the  English  radicals."  The  latter  received  him  with 
open  arms.  Coming  as  he  did  from  a  family  of  famous 
Irish  patriots,  his  name  alone  would  have  given  great 
prestige  to  any  radical  group.  But  O'Connor  possessed,  in 
addition,  a  rich  stock  of  personal  qualifications  for  leader- 
ship. A  giant  of  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  features 
which  revealed  great  intellectual  vigor,  of  aristocratic  man- 
ner and  deportment,  his  whole  countenance  was  such  as  to 
strike  awe  into  the  masses.  He  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
energy  and,  after  he  was  unseated  in  1835,  he  selected  the 
manufacturing  districts  for  his  agitation  against  the  New 
Poor  Law  and  the  Factory  System.  On  his  tour  he 
founded  many  political  unions  which  ultimately  associated 
themselves  with  the  Chartists.  It  was  on  account  of  that 
tour  that  Francis  Place  characterized  him  as  the  traveling 
leader  of  the  Democratic  Movement.  In  1836  he  founded 
the  Central  Committee  of  radical  unions.  In  1837  he  was 
wrought  up  by  the  invitation  which  the  London  Working 
Men's  Association  had  extended  to  Daniel  O'Connell  as  one 
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of  the  radical  Parliamentary  members/  and  he  denounced 
the  association  for  its  alleged  readiness  to  leave  the  interests 
of  the  workingmen  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  class.  On 
November  i8,  1837,  he  founded  the  most  radical  Chartist 
weekly,  the  Northern  Star,  whose  circulation  soon  reached 
sixty  thousand.  This  unusual  circulation  testifies  to  the 
great  popularity  which  O'Connor  enjoyed  among  the  masses. 
He  was  literally  worshipped  by  his  followers  and  many 
"  would    have   gone   through   fire   and   water    for   him." 

There  was  much  that  was  attractive  in  him  when  I  first  knew 
him  [writes  one  of  the  Chartists].  His  fine  manly  form  and 
his  powerful  baritone  voice  gave  him  great  advantage  as  a 
popular  leader.  His  conversation  was  rich  in  Irish  humor, 
and  often  evinced  a  shrewd  knowledge  of  character.  The  fact 
of  his  having  been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  among  the 
upper  classes,  also  lent  him  influence.  I  do  not  think  half  a 
dozen  Chartists  cared  a  fig  about  his  boasted  descent  from 
"  Roderick  O'Connor,  the  king  of  Connaught,  and  last  king 
of  all  Ireland  " ;  but  the  connection  of  his  family  with  the 
United  Irishmen  and  patriotic  sufferers  of  the  last  century, 
rendered  him  a  natural  representative  of  the  cause  of  political 
liberty.^ 

In  his  career  as  a  Chartist,  O'Connor  displayed  qualities 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  many  contemporaries  and  historians, 
branded  him  as  a  demagogue,  a  despot,  a  political  denouncer, 
a  man  who  was  looking  solely  for  self-aggrandizement  and 
for  personal  interests.  Lovett,  who  could  hardly  tolerate 
the  presence  of  O'Connor,  once  said  to  him,  "  You  are  the 
great  '  I  am '  of  politics."  Bronterre  nicknamed  him 
"  the  dictator  " ;  Roebuck  called  him  "  a  cowardly  and 
malignant  demagogue,"  "  a  rogue  and  a  liar  " ;  Place  said 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  90. 

^  The  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  written  by  himself,  London,  1897,  p. 
179- 
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of  him  that  he  would  use  every  means  he  could  to  lead  and 
mislead  the  working  people.  Historians,  too,  characterize 
him  as  an  empty  braggart  and  a  typical  demagogue.  This 
is  as  one-sided  as  it  is  unjust.  It  was  as  natural  for  him 
to  "  dictate  ",  as  it  was  for  others  to  follow.  It  was  his 
great  personality  that  impressed  itself  on  others.  But  he 
was  as  large-hearted  as  any  man  could  be.  He  was,  as  he 
himself  testified,  "  of  an  enthusiastic  and  excitable  disposi- 
tion'." ^  At  the  same  time  he  was  the  "  most  impetuous  and 
most  patient  of  all  the  tribunes  who  ever  led  the  English 
Chartists."  ^  A  born  leader,  he  possessed  great  power  of 
reading  the  minds  of  the  people  and  of  designing  his  plans  of 
action  according  to  conditions  and  circumstances.  This 
often  made  him  yield  to  popular  clamor;  but  this  is  the  lot 
of  every  great  leader  who  can  feel  the  pulse  of  the  masses. 
He  was  vain  and  lacked  modesty  when  speaking  of  himself ; 
but  he  was  in  no  less  a  degree  ready  to  exaggerate  the 
greatness  of  others.  He  could  with  a  sense  of  self-detach- 
ment say  of  himself  that  he  "  led  the  people  from  madness 
to  sanity,"  as  he  could  speak  of  Bronterre's  "  gigantic  tal- 
ents." Holyoake  acknowledges  O'Connor's  "great  strength 
of  indifference  to  what  any  one  of  his  rivals  said  against 
him  in  his  own  columns  of  the  Star."  '"  He  had  a  deep 
passion  for  freedom  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion  and  in 
various  forms  of  self -sacrifice,  he  proved  his  genuine  de- 
votion to  the  cause.  He  was  called  the  Lion  of  Freedom, 
and  the  name  was  well  merited. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  Chartist  agitation,  O'Connor 
cherished  no  special  theories  of  his  own.  His  Land  Plan 
came  at  a  later  stage.  But  even  as  early  as  1835,  he  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  in  Parliament  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill 

'  See  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  no.  36. 

2  See  Holyoake,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  106.  '  Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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to  compel  landlords  to  make  leases  of  their  land  in  perpetuity — 
that  is,  to  give  to  the  tenant  a  lease  for  ever,  at  a  corn  rent ; 
to  take  awfay  the  power  of  distraining  for  rent;  and  in  all 
cases  where  land  was  held  upon  lease  and  was  too  dear,  that  the 
tenant  in  such  cases  should  have  the  power  of  empanehng  a 
jury  to  assess  the  real  value  in  the  same  manner  as  the  crown 
has  the  power  of  making  an  individual  sell  property  required 
for  what  is  called  public  works  or  conveniences  according  to 
the  valuation  of  a  jury.^ 

He  believed  that  "  the  law  of  primogeniture  is  the  eld- 
est son  of  class  legislation  upon  corruption  by  idleness."  ^ 
But  unlike  most  of  his  Chartist  colleagues,  he  was  a  strenu- 
ous opponent  of  the  current  Socialist  theories. 

1  have  ever  been,  and  I  think  I  ever  shall  be  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  comnrnnism,  as  advocated  by  several  theorists. 
I  am,  nevertheless,  a  strong  advocate  of  co-operation,  which 
means  legitimate  exchange,  and  which  circumstances  would 
compel  individuals  to  adopt,  to  the  extent  that  communism 
would  be  beneficial.  I  have  generally  found  that  the  strongest 
advocates  of  communism  are  the  most  lazy  members  of  so- 
ciety,— a  class  who  would  make  a  division  of  labor,  adjudging 
to  the  most  pliant  and  submissive  the  lion's  share  of  work, 
and  contending  that  their  natural  implement  was  the  brain, 
whilst  that  of  the  credulous  was  the  spade,  the  plough,  the 
sledge  and  the  pickaxe.  Communism  either  destroys  whole- 
some emulation  and  competition,  or  else  it  fixes  too  high  a 
price  upon  distinction,  and  must  eventually  end  in  the  worst 
description  of  despotism  .  .  .  whilst,  upon  the  other  hand,  in- 
dividual possession  and  cooperation  of  labor  creates  a  whole- 
some bond  between  all  classes  of  society.' 

'  The  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  ii,  no.  67. 

2  See  Feargus  O'Connor,  The  Remedy  for  National  Poverty  Impend- 
ing National  Ruin,  1841. 

3  The  Laborer,  1847,  vol.  i,  p.  149. 
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As  land  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  source  of  all  wealth 
so  was  the  unrestricted  use  of  machinery  the  only  source  of 
all  social  evil :  ^ 

It  opens  a  fictitious,  unsettled,  and  unwholesome  market  for 
labor,  leaving  to  the  employer  complete  and  entire  control  over 
wages  and  employment.  As  machinery  becomes  improved, 
manual  labor  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  dismissed  constitute 
a  surplus  population  of  unemployed,  system-made  paupers, 
which  makes  a  reserve  for  the  masters  to  fall  back  upon,  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  price  of  labor.  It  makes  character 
valueless.  By  the  application  of  fictitious  money,  it  overruns 
the  world  with  produce,  and  makes  labor  a  drug.  It  entices 
the  agricultural  laborer,  under  false  pretences,  from  the  na- 
tural and  wholesome  market,  and  locates  him  in  an  unhealthy 
atmosphere,  where  human  beings  herd  together  like  swine.  It 
destroys  the  value  of  real  capital  in  the  market,  and  is  capable 
of  affecting  every  trade,  business,  and  interest,  though  appar- 
ently wholly  unconnected  with  its  ramifications.  It  creates  a 
class  of  tyrants  and  a  class  of  slaves.  Its  vast  connection  with 
banks,  and  all  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  country,  gives  to 
it  an  unjust,  injurious,  anomalous,  and  direct  influence  over 
the  government  of  the  country. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  strength  of  his  theories  that 
O'Connor  looked  for  recognition.  It  was  his  harangues 
against  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the  Factory  System  that 
electrified  the  masses.  Coming  as  he  did  in  direct  contact 
with  the  masses  and  witnessing  their  distress  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  he  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  Chartist 
movement  inclined  toward  a  revolutionary  policy.  To 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  London  Working  Men's 
Association  which,  according  to  O'Connor,  consisted  of 
skilled  mechanics,  he  founded  in  1837  the  London  Demo- 

'  The  English  Chartist  Circular,  no.  62. 
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cratic  Association,  appealing  to  the  "  unshaven  chins,  blis- 
tered hands,  and  fustian  jackets"  for  membership.  The 
d)jects,  besides  universal  suffrage,  included  the  agitation 
for  liberty  of  the  press,  the  repeal  of  the  Poor  Law,  an 
eight-hour  labor  day,  and  the  prohibition  of  child  labor. 
This  association  eventually  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
physical  force  Chartists,  disseminating  the  spirit  of  revolt 
all  over  the  coimtry.  "  In  the  Democratic  Association  ", 
it  was  subsequently  stated  in  its  official  organ,  "  the  Jacobin 
Club  again  lives  and  flourishes,  and  the  villainous  tyrants 
shall  find  to  their  cost,  that  England  too  has  her  Marats, 
St.  Justs,  and  Robespierres  ".^  O'Connor,  however,  never 
identified  himself  with  the  extreme  wing  of  the  terrorists 
and  once  he  even  repudiated  the  latter  in  his  characteristic 
vein. ' 

I  have  always  been  a  man  of  peace.  I  have  always  denounced 
the  man  who  strove  to  tamper  with  an  oppressed  people  by  any 
appeal  to  physical  force.  I  have  always  said  that  moral  force 
was  the  degree  of  deliberation  in  each  man's  mind  which  told 
him  when  submission  was  a  duty  or  resistance  not  a  crime ;  and 
that  a  true  application  of  moral  force  would  effect  every 
change,  but  that  in  case  it  should  fail,  physical  force  would 
come  to  its  aid  like  an  electric  shock — and  no  man  could  prevent 
it;  but  that  he  who  advised  or  attempted  to  marshal  it  would 
be  the  first  to  desert  it  at  the  moment  of  danger.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  wish  to  see  my  country  plunged  into  the  horrors 
of  physical  revolution.  I  wish  her  to  win  her  liberties  by  peace- 
ful means  alone. 

His  apprehension  of  a  "  physical  revolution "  did  not, 
nevertheless,  in  the  least  mitigate  his  contempt  for  those 
who  counseled  inactivity  and  "education".    He  fully  realized 

'  The  London  Democrat,  no.  2,  1839. 
'  The  Nonconformist,  June  8,  1842. 
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that  there  were  two  parties  to  the  bargain ;  that,  besides  the 
poor  fellow,  there  was  also'  the  rich  man  who  was  reluctant 
to  be  "  educated  "  in  detriment  to  his  personal  interests. 
In  his  speeches,  as  well  as  in  his  "  Star,"  he  repeatedly  up- 
braided the  people  for  having  borne  oppression  too  long 
and  too  tamely,  reminding  them  that  "  it  is  better  to  die 
free  men  than  to  live  slaves."  Professing  his  faith  in  the 
moral  power  of  the  working  class  to  establish  the  rights  of 
the  poor  man,  he  used  his  intrepid  eloquence  and  sallies  of 
wit  to  bring  the  masses  to  the  very  pit  of  revolution. 

James  Bronterre  O'Brien,,  widely  known  as  Bronterre, 
was  born  in  1805  and  was  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant  and 
tobacco  manufacturer.  In  childhood  he  displayed  extra- 
ordinary abilities  and,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  knew  Latin, 
Greek,  French  and  Italian,  besides  his  native  language.  In 
the  private  school  which  was  conducted  by  Lowell  Edge- 
worth,  a  brother  of  the  writer,  on  the  monitor  system,  he 
showed  remarkable  proficiency  in  mathematics  and  a  fine 
appreciation  of  literature  and  poetry.  Walter  Scott,  who 
had  heard  of  the  boy-prodigy,  went  to  see  him  in  school 
and  was  filled  with  admiration.  He  also  distinguished  him- 
self in  Trinity  College  at  Dublin,  where  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  at  Gray's  Inn  in  London 
where  he  was  qualifying  himself  for  the  bar.  He  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age  when  he  was  introduced  by  "  Ora- 
tor "  Henry  Hunt  to  the  radicals  of  London  as  a  young 
gentleman  of  great  abilities,  whose  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  the  people.  In  the  account  which  he  gave  of  himself 
in  the  first  number  of  his  "  National  Reformer,"  January 
7,  1837,  he  says: 

About  eight  years  ago,  I  came  to  London  to  study  law  and 
radical  reform.  My  friends  sent  me  to  study  law;  I  took 
to  radical  reform  on  my  own  account.     I  was  a  very  short 
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time  engaged  in  both  studies,  when  I  found  the  law  was  all 
fiction  and  rascality,  and  that  radical  reform  was  all  truth  and 
matter  of  dire  necessity.  Having  a  natural  love  of  truth,  and 
as  natural  a  hatred  of  falsehood,  I  soon  got  sick  of  law,  and 
gave  all  my  soul  to  radical  reform.  The  consequence  is,  that 
while  I  have  made  no  progress  at  all  in  law,  I  have  made 
immense  progress  in  radical  reform,  so  much  so,  that  were  a 
professorship  of  radical  reform  to  be  instituted  in  King's 
College,  I  think  I  would  stand  candidate  for  the  office.  At  all 
events,  I  feel  as  though  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  was 
radical  blood,  and  as  if  the  very  food  I  swallow  undergoes,  at 
the  moment  of  deglutition,  a  process  of  radicalization. 

He  started  his  literary  career  in  1830,  over  the  signature 
of  Bronterre,  in  Carpenter's  Political  Pamphlets.  His 
articles  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  radicals,  and, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  became  the  chief  editor  of  the 
Poor  Man's  Guardian.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and 
during  the  thirties  was  an  important  contributor  or  editor 
of  many  magazines,  including  the  Midland  Representative, 
People's  Conservative,  Cairpenter's  Political  Pamphlets  and 
Political  Herald,  Poor  Man's  Guardian,  The  Destructive, 
Twopenny  Despatch,  London  Mercury,  National  Reformer, 
The  Operative,  Southern  Star,  Northern  Star,  and  others. 
In  1836  he  translated  Buonarroti's  History  of  Babeuf's  Con- 
spiracy for  EqiMlity,  and,  after  his  visit  to  Paris,  published, 
in  1837,  The  Life  of  Robespierre,  in  which,  in  defiance  of 
all  prejudice,  he  depicted  the  great  revolutionist  as  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  enlightened  reformers  that  the  world 
ever  had.  He  remained  all  his  life  a  great  admirer  of 
Robespierre  and  Babeuf. 

The  talents  of  Bronterre  were  greatly  exaggerated  by 
many  of  his  followers,  who  ranked  him  as  a  genius,  but  they 
were  great  enough  to  put  him  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  average  leader  of  workingmen.     The  title  of  "  School 
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Master"  bestowed  on  him  for  his  learning  by  O'Connor  was 
fully  merited.  As  a  leader,  he  combined  many  happy  char- 
acteristics. He  was  a  dreamer  and  full  of  temperament, 
less  erratic  than  O'Connor  and  more  pliant  than  Lovett. 
Tall,  somewhat  stooping,  with  a  fine  intellectual  cast  of 
head  and  features,  forcible  with  his  tongue  not  less  than 
with  his  pen,  he  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  masses  as 
well  as  on  the  leaders.  The  goal  which  he  set  out  to  achieve 
was  "  social  equality  for  each  and  all."  But  in  order  to 
obtain  saciai  equality,  the  people  had  first  to  get  political 
equality.  Political  supremacy  was  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  economic  structure.  Social  theories  were,  therefore, 
"  useless  "  until  the  Charter  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  radical  career  he  referred  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  following  terms :  ^ 

They  might  abolish  or  remodel  every  institution  in  Church 
and  State;  they  might  change  the  whole  system  of  commerce; 
they  might  substitute  the  labor  note  for  the  present  vicious 
currency  and  thus  render  usury  impossible;  they  might  agree 
to  work  in  common,  and  to  enjoy  in  common;  or  they  might 
arrange  to  exchange  their  produce  on  equitable  terms,  through 
salaried  agents,  without  the  intervention  of  base  middlemen 
who  are  the  bane  of  society.  By  these  and  the  like  means  they 
might  silently,  but  effectually,  regenerate  the  world. 

This  view  was  elaborated  by  Bronterre  in  his  writings 
during  the  Chartist  agitation.  The  acquisition  of  universal 
suffrage  was,  therefore,  imperative  in  order  that  the  work- 
ing class  may  reconstruct  the  whole  basis  of  society.  This 
became  his  idee  -fixe : 

Without  the  franchise  you  can  have  nothing  but  what  others 
choose  to  give  you,  and  those  who  give  to-day,  may  choose  to 

1  The  Poor  Man's  Guardian,  March  I,  1834. 
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take  away  to-morrow.  Every  industrious  man  who  produces 
more  (in  value)  of  the  goods  of  life  than  he  needs  for  his 
own  or  his  family's  use,  ought  to  own  the  difference  as  prop- 
erty. You  are  almost  all  in  that  condition,  for  there  are  few 
of  you  who  do  not  yield  more  value  to  society  every  day  than 
society  gives  you  back  in  return.  Why  are  you  not  masters  of 
the  difference?  Why  is  it  not  your  property?  Because  cer- 
tain laws  and  institutions,  which  other  people  mal<e,  take  it 
away  from  you,  and  give  it  to  the  law-makers.  But  if  you 
were  represented  as  well  as  they,  you  would  have  quite  other 
laws  and  institutions,  which  would  give  the  wealth  to  those 
who  earned  it.^ 

Bronterre  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  nationalization  of 
land.  In  1837  he  advanced  the  basic  points  which  he  sub- 
sequently developed  into  a  theory  of  his  own : 

1.  The  absolute  dominion,  or  allodial  right  to  the  soil,  belongs 
to  the  nation  only. 

2.  The  nation  alone  has  the  just  power  of  leasing  out  the 
land  for  cultivation,  and  of  appropriating  the  rents  accruing 
therefrom. 

3/  The  size  of  farms,  or  the  portion  of  soil  to  be  allotted  to 
individuals  or  families;  also  the  proportions  to  be  devoted  to 
tillage,  pasturage,  etc. — also  the  several  other  powers  now  pos- 
sessed by  individual  owners,  and  exercised  by  them  in  the 
granting  of  leases,  etc. — all  these  are  matters  which  it  also 
belongs  to  the  nation  alone  to  determine  in  virtue  of  its  rights 
as  absolute  landlord  of  all. 

4.  Upon  this  theory  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  a  part 
proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  land  being  leased  out  by  public 
auction,  whoever  bids  highest  for  a  lot  should  get  it,  because 
the  nation  would  thereby  be  the  gainer,  and  as  population  in- 
creased, and  the  land  became  in  consequence  more  valuable, 
rents  would  increase  also,  and  people's  inheritance  be  made 
greater." 

^  Bronterre's  National  Reformer,  January  IS,  1837. 
2  Ibid.,  Feb.  25,  1837. 
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His  hostility  towards  the  middle  class,  the  "  money- 
monster  ",  did  not  entirely  blind  him  to  the  advantages  of 
machinery.  Nor  did  he  believe  with  O'Connor  that  land 
was  the  only  source  oi  ail  wealth  : 

The  system  I  combat,  and  which  I  wish  you  to  combat,  is 
that  by  which  your  profit-mongering  oppressors  have  turned 
you  from  agriculturists  into  manufacturers  for  all  the  world. 
Now,  I  am  not  against  manufactures,  nor  against  the  fine  arts, 
nor  against  even  the  largest  possible  extension  and  application 
of  both  to  the  purpose  of  human  economy,  but  I  am  against 
the  system  which  would  first  make  these  paramount  to  agricul- 
ture, and  then  bestow  all  the  advantages  of  both  on  an  upstart 
moneyed  aristocracy,  who,  in  drawing  you  from  off  the  land, 
have  made  you  more  abject  slaves  to  their  cupidity,  than  your 
forefathers  ever  were  to  the  feudal  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Agriculture  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  pursuits,  to  a  nation 
considered  aggregately;  even  now,  when  scarcely  any  machin- 
ery is  applied  to  husbandry,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  one 
laborer  produces  food  for  four  persons.  How  much  more  he 
might  produce,  I  leave  any  one  to  infer,  who  has  ever  seen 
the  rich  garden  grounds  about  Chelsea,  Fulham,  Kensington, 
and  Hammersmith.  Is  it  not  monstrous,  then,  that  with  this 
power  of  production,  and  with  sixty  millions  of  acres  of  land 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which  not  ten  millions  are 
unsusceptible  of  cultivation,  we  should  see  thousands  of  arti- 
sans in  our  great  towns,  either  wholly  destitute  of  employ- 
ment, or  eking  out  a  miserable  existence  on  starving  wages,  and 
subject  to  all  the  brutalizing  privations  of  health,  air,  and  hap- 
piness, to  which  their  dependence  on  the  profit-monger  and 
his  foreign  markets  hourly  subjects  them?  ...  It  is  not  gold 
and  silver,  nor  yet  bank  notes,  as  the  paper-money  schemers 
would  have  us  believe,  that  have  given  the  prodigious  impulse 
we  have  witnessed,  to  improvements  in  America.  It  is  the 
abundance  of  food  produced  by  its  agricultural  population, 
that  enables  so  great  a  number  to  be  employed  in  constructing 
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canals,  bridges,  railroads,  etc.  The  surplus  of  agricultural 
produce  is  the  real  capital  which  sets  the  artisans  and  handi- 
craftsmen to  work,  and  covers  the  States  with  those  embellish- 
ments and  stupendous  works  of  art  which  astound  the  Euro- 
pean traveler.^ 

It  was  observations  like  the  above  that  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  land  could  never  be  a  "  legitimate  subject  of 
property  ",  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  individual  owner- 
ship of  land,  "  we  should  have  escaped  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  all  the  woes  and  crimes  that  have  hitherto  made 
a  pandemonium  of  the  world."  ^  He  put  land  in  a  class  by 
itself.  All  other  property  could  be  held  by  individuals  in 
perfect  compatibility  with  public  happiness  and  social  justice. 

If  all  men  are  placed  equal  before  the  law — if  the  means  of 
acquiring  and  retaining  wealth  are  equally  secured  to  all  in 
proportion  to  the  respective  industry  and  services  of  each,  I 
see  no  objection  to  private  property.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  the  value  of  his  own  produce  or  services,  be  they  more  or 
less.  If  one  man  can  and  will  do  twice  the  work  of  another 
man,  he  ought  certainly  in  justice  to  have  twice  the  reward. 
But  if  his  superior  strength  or  skill  gives  him  the  means  of 
acquiring  more  wealth  than  his  neighbor,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  he  ought,  therefore,  to  acquire  a  right  or  power 
over  his  neighbor's  produce  as  well  as  his  own.  And  here 
lies  the  grand  evil  of  society — it  is  not  in  private  property,  but 
in  the  unjust  and  atrocious  powers  with  which  the  existing 
laws  of  all  countries  invest  it.  If  a  man  has  fairly  earned  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  pound's  worth  of  wealth  beyond  what 
he  has  consumed  or  spent,  he  has  a  sacred  right  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  it,  if  he  thinks  proper;  but  he  has  no  right 
to  use  that  wealth  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  sort  of 
sucking  pump,  or  thumb-screw  for  sucking  and  screwing  other 

'Bronterre's  National  Reformer,  January  7,  1837. 
^  The  Operative,  vol.  i,  no.  4,  1838- 
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people's  produce  into  his  possession.  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
for  example,  .  .  .  has  no  just  right  to  employ  his  money  in 
usury  or  speculation.  His  money  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  money  as  cabbage  grows  cabbage,  or  weeds  grow  weeds. 
To  employ  money  in  that  way  is  not  to  use  the  right  of  prop- 
erty, but  to  practice  robbery.  .  .  .  He  takes  advantage  of  his 
'  capital,'  and  the  poverty  that  surrounds  him.  He  says  to 
the  hungry  man.  Come  and  labor  for  me,  create  fresh  wealth 
for  me,  and  you  shall  have  a  small  share  of  your  produce  to 
keep  you  alive.  .  .  .  The  laborer  can  stand  anything  before 
hunger.  Hence,  Sir  John  grows  richer  and  richer  every  day, 
without  earning  any  riches  at  all,  while  he  who  produces  the 
riches  grows  poorer  and  poorer,  as  age  diminishes  his  strength, 
till  at  last  he  dies  in  poverty  and  in  the  workhouse.  .  .  .  The 
employers  of  labor  and  the  exchangers  of  wealth  are  alone 
considered  in  the  laws.  The  producers  and  active  distributors 
are  only  thought  of  as  slaves  or  criminals.  Enormous  fleets 
and  armies  are  kept  up  to  protect  the  merchant's  gains.  Enor- 
mous gaols  and  penitentiaries  are  kept  up  for  the  poor.  Thus 
are  the  laborers  forced  to  pay,  not  only  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  plunder  them,  'but  for  the  very  instruments  of  their 
own  torture  and  misery.  Buonarroti  considers  all  these  results 
inseparable  from  private  property.  So  did  Babeuf — so  did 
thousands  of  the  French  Democrats  of  1793 — so  do  Robert 
Owen  and  his  disciples  of  the  present  day.  I  think  differ- 
ently. I  will  never  admit  that  private  property  is  incom- 
patible with  public  happiness,  till  I  see  it  fairly  tried.  I  never 
found  an  objection  urged  against  it,  which  I  can  not  trace 
to  the  abuse,  not  to  the  use  of  the  institution.  ...  I  assert  that 
such  [enlightened]  government  would  place  commerce  and 
manufactures  upon  a  totally  different  footing  from  the  present, 
and  make  the  land  the  common  property  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  that,  without  any  real  or  material  injury  to  the  existing 
proprietors.  I  hold,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  prove,  that  such  a 
dispensation  of  things  is  within  the  power  of  an  enlightened 
legislature,  fairly  representing  all  classes.^ 

1  The  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  no.  18. 
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Radical  and  talented  as  Bronterre  was,  his  strong  pre- 
dilections for  the  views  of  Robespierre  and  Babeuf  entirely- 
blurred  his  vision  of  the  evolutionary  laws  of  society.  In 
the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Buonarroti's  History  of 
Babeuf s  Conspiracy  for  Equality,  he  cites,  among  others, 
the  following  reasons  for  rendering  the  work  into  English. 

Because  Buonarroti's  book  contains  one  of  the  best  exposi- 
tions I  have  seen  of  those  great  political  and  social  principles 
which  I  have  so  long  advocated  in  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian 
and  other  publications.  .  .  .  Society  has  been  hitherto  con- 
stituted upon  no  fixed  principles.  The  state  in  which  we  find 
it  is  the  blind  result  of  chance.  Even  its  advocates  do  not 
claim  for  it  any  other  origin.  The  right  of  the  strongest — 
the  only  right  acknowledged  by  savage  man — appears  to  be 

still  the  fundamental  charter  of  all  "  civilized  "  states 

What  the  savage  or  uncivilized  man  does  indimdually  and 
directly  by  the  exercise  of  mere  personal  prowess,  the  civilized 
man  (so  called)  does  collectively  and  circuitously  by  cunningly- 
designed  institutions.  The  effects  of  these  institutions  are 
well  depicted  by  Buonarroti.  He  shows,  with  admirable  abil- 
ity, how,  in  trying  to  escape  the  evils  of  savage  life,  man  has 
unconsciously  plunged  into  another  state  far  more  calamitous 
— to  wit,  the  present  artificial  state,  which  he  terms  that  of 
"  false  civilization."  He  shows,  that  to  correct  the  evils  of 
this  latter  state,  without  at  the  same  time  retrograding  to  the 
former,  was  the  grand  problem  sought  to  be  resolved  by  the 
first  French  Revolution,  and,  in  discussing  the  principles  and 
institutions  deemed  necessary  to  that  end  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Revolution,  I  was  so  forcibly  struck  by  the  coincidence 
of  Buonarroti's  ideas  with  my  own,  that  I  immediately  re- 
solved to  translate  the  book. 

The  omnipotence  which  he  attributed  to  political  rights 
precluded  his  correct  appreciation  of  the  economic  forces 
of  society.  The  rise  of  the  middle  class  forced  his  recog- 
nition, but  he  ascribed  it  to  the  political  importance  of  that 
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class,  which  in  his  mind  was  merely  "  the  blind  result  of 
chance,"  and  he  sought  to  crush  the  "  money-monster  "  with 
its  own  weapon — ^political  power.  In  this  respect  he  was  in 
full  accord  with  Lovett  and  his  friends  of  the  London  Work- 
ing Men's  Association,  never  tiring  of  agitating  for  uni- 
versal suffrage  as  the  only  remedy  for  social  maladies. 
The  economic  role  of  the  working  class  as  a  factor  in  social 
evolution  he  neither  recognized  nor  understood. 

Thomas  Attwood  was  a  valuable  accession  to  the  Chartist 
leaders  on  account  of  his  previous  association  with  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union.  He  was  -a  Birmingham 
banker,  and  his  interest  in  currency  reform  led  him  intO'  ac- 
tive politics.  At  the  beginning  of  his  political  career,  he 
looked  with  contempt  upon  the  "poor  wretches,"  the  radicals, 
who  "  clamor  for  Burdett  and  liberty  meaning  blood  and 
anarchy."  After  the  defeat  of  his  currency  measures  in 
Parliament,  he  proclaimed  himself  a  radical  reformer,  and 
in  December,  1829,  together  with  fourteen  others,  he 
founded  the  "  Birmingham  Political  Union  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Public  Rights  "  and  rendered  yeoman's  service 
in  the  agitation  for  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  He  was  ex- 
tremely popular  among  all  classes,  and,  as  a  politician,  he 
adopted  a  somewhat  modern  method  of  gaining  support  by 
kissing  the  children  and  very  often  bestowing  this  token  of 
recognition  upon  the  mothers  of  the  children.  At  one  elec- 
tion he  was  credited  to  have  kissed  about  eight  thousand 
women.  Among  the  Chartists,  he  belonged  to  the  moral- 
force  group. 

As  the  leader  of  the  Birmingham  Currency  School,  he 
attributed  every  trouble  which  befell  England  to  the  re- 
sumption of  specie-payment  in  18 19  and  advocated  the  in- 
flation of  the  currency  by  means  of  paper  money,  whose 
standard  should  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  fluctuating 
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prices.  His  pamphlets  on  monetary  questions  made  him 
widely  known,  although  he  met  with  little  sympathy  in  Par- 
liamentary circles  as  well  as  among  the  radicals.  Disraeli 
described  him  as  a  provincial  banker  laboring  under  a 
financial  monomania.  Cobbett  accused  him  of  desiring  to 
keep  up  "  an  army  deadweight,  sinecures,  places  and  pen- 
sions, the  Stock  Exchange  in  ivll  swing  and  the  infamous 
borough-mongers  in  the  height  of  prosperity."  O'Connor 
used  to  call  his  financial  schemes  "  rag-botheration."  An 
official  declaration  of  the  Chartists  referred  to  the  "  cor- 
rupting influence  of  paper  money  "  as  the  most  "  oppressive 
measure,"  by  which  the  workingmen  were  "  enslaved  ".^ 
Attwood,  however,  never  tired  of  his  agitation  in  favor  of 
paper  currency  and  worked  the  hardest  for  the  People's 
Charter,  harboring  the  belief  that  an. ideal  monetary  reform 
would  be  enacted  by  a  democratic  Parliament. 

Henry  Hetherington  was  another  man  whose  great  popu- 
larity lent  considerable  support  to  the  moral-force  group 
of  Chartists.  He  was  not  an  orator  of  any  force  or  elo- 
quence, but  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  as  the  champion 
and  martyr  of  the  battle  for  an  imstamped  press.  Prisons 
had  no  terrors  for  him,  and  for  a  period  of  five  years  ^ 
he  published  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian  in  open  "defiance  of 
law  to  try  the  power  of  right  against  might."  In  1836  his 
Twopenny  Despatch  took  the  lead  in  the  courageous  strug- 
gle for  a  free  and  popular  press.  After  the  formation  of 
the  London  Working  Men's  Association  he  was  one  of  the 
missionaries  who  were  sent  out  to  organize  similar  bodies 
all  over  the  country.  As  a  Chartist  he  professed  intimate 
sympathy  with  the  principles  and  policies  of  his  friend 
Lovett. 

1  See  Hansard,  vol.  xlix,  1839,  p.  242 ;  cf.  also  Bronterre's  view, 
supra,  p.  116. 

^  Dec.  25,  1830,  to  Dec.  20,  1835. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

I  am  here  to  blow  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth  that  lie — the  impious 
and  blasphemous  lie  of  the  hirelings — 
that  you  are  bound  to  obey  laws  with- 
out knowing  what  they  are.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  wicked  or  diabolical 
than  that.  Before  you  obey  a  law,  you 
must  know  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. 
— Rev.  J.  R.  Stephens. 

The  Gospel  of  Revolt 

William  Lovett  was  the  apostle  of  Moral  Force.  He 
had  unbounded  faith  in  the  moral  propensities  of  mankind. 
Since  ignorance  alone  was  at  the  root  of  all  oppression,  it 
was  necessary  only  to  awaken  the  dormant  faculties  of  mind 
in  order  to  assure  the  blissful  regeneration  of  society.  It 
was  natural,  then,  that  he  should  inspire  the  London  Work- 
ing Men's  Association  not  to  "  rely  on  the  mere  excitation 
of  the  multitude  to  condemn  bad  men  or  measures,  or  to 
change  one  despot  for  another."  No  force  other  than  moral 
suasion,  backed  by  political  and  social  education,  would 
enable  the  people  "  to  found  their  institutions  on  principles 
of  equality,  truth,  and  justice."  ^ 

O'Connor  and  Bronterre  made  no  religion  of  Moral 
Force.  They  advocated  "Peace  and  Order"  not  as  a  maxim, 
but  as  a  policy.  When  the  temper  of  the  people  dic- 
tated a  different  policy,  they  did  not  contradict  it, — they 

1  See  "Address  to  the  Working  Classes  of  Europe,  and  especially  to 
the  Polish  People,"  in  Life  and  Struggles  of  William  Lovett,  pp.  150- 
158. 
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did  not  even  apologize, — they  simply  yielded  to  the  in- 
evitable. Physical  Force  as  a  philosophy  and  Revolt  as  an 
apotheosis  of  justice  were  broached  by  a  different  set  of 
men  who  exerted  a  dominant  influence  on  the  masses  during 
the  first  period  of  the  movement. 

Joseph  Raynor  Stephens,  the  apostle  of  revolt  and  the 
only  Chartist  who  at  one  time  vied  with  O'Connor  in  popu- 
larity, was  born  on  the  i8th  of  March,  1805,  at  Edinburgh, 
where  his  father  was  a  Methodist  preacher.  He  made  the 
best  of  his  elementary  education  when  yet  quite  young. 
After  teaching  school  for  twO'  years,  he  became  a  Methodist 
preacher  in  1825,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  to 
a  mission  station  at  Stockholm,  Sweden.  In  1829  he  was 
ordained  as  a  Wesleyan  |ninister  and  in  1830  was  stationed 
at  Cheltenham.  His  Wesleyan  career  ended  in  1834,  when 
he  was  dismissed  for  his  association  with  Richard  Oastler 
in  the  agitation  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
factory  laborers.  The  dismissal  from  the  ministry  raised 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  working  men.  But  it  was  his 
subsequent  scathing  attacks  on  the  New  Poor  Law  that 
endeared  him  to  the  masses  who  before  long  erected  for 
him  three  chapels  in  the  Ashton  district.  Besides  his  regu- 
lar sermons  in  the  chapels,  he  made  use  of  the  public  market 
to  harangue  big  crowds  and  to  teach  them  not  to  "  care  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament ",  as  it  was  only  "  waste  paper ", 
"  treason  ",  and  "  blasphemy  ",  unless  it  tended  to  promote 
happiness  among  men.  He  was  never  shy  in  the  choice  of 
his  epithets  against  the  ruling  classes,  and  it  was  for  this 
that  Francis  Place  characterized  him  as  a  "  malignant, 
crazy  man  who  never  seemed  exhausted  with  bawling 
atrocious  matter." 

Stephens  did  not  consider  himself  a  radical,  but,  as  "  a 
revolutionist  by  fire,  a  revolutionist  by  blood,  to  the  knife. 
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to  the  death,"  be  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Chartists,  pro- 
claiming the  question  of  universal  suffrage  to  be,  after  all, 
"  a  knife  and  fork  question."  ^  He  was  recognized  as  the 
greatest  Chartist  orator.  A  master  on  the  platform,  he  pos^ 
sessed  personal  magnetism,  felicity  of  expression  and  a 
singular  style  of  oratory  which,  at  his  best,  made  him 
irresistible.  Vehement  inflammatory  declamations  inter- 
woven with  passages  of  classical  beauty;  rugged  expressions 
of  protest  mingled  with  sentiments  of  love  and  devotion; 
scenes  of  revolting  despondency  redeemed  by  prophetic  pro- 
mises of  a  happy  life;  curses  sputtered  in  a  voice  that  could 
be  distinctly  heard  by  twenty  thousand  persons  in  the  open 
air  soothed  by  intonations  of  musical  cadence;  stories  of 
every-day  life,  so  near  and  familiar,  followed  by  strange 
but  exalted  citations  from  the  Bible, — all  this  rendered  his 
spell  the  more  dominant  because  of  the  spectacular  effect 
produced  by  the  black  robe  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  His 
sermons  were  partly  religious  and  partly  political,  but  in 
all  he  exposed  the  crying  injustice  of  the  economic  system. 
His  pictures  of  women  bleeding  to  death  from  overwork  in 
factories,  of  children  in  mortal  terror  of  the  workhouse,  of 
old  men  and  old  women  dying  from  starvation,  produced 
a  lurid  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  made  them  the 
more  susceptible  to  his  subtle  allusions  to  force.  He  made 
extensive  use  of  the  gospel  to  popularize  his  philosophy  of 
social  justice.  He  preached  class  consciousness  and  or- 
ganization as  he  preached  religion.  He  urged  insurrection 
as  he  extolled  the  names  of  the  Prophets.  He  inspired 
courage  in  emulation  of  Christ: 

Oh,  my  brethren,  look  neither  to  this  man  nor  to  that  man,  but 
pray  to  God  Almighty  to  raise  up  among  you  prophets  like 
unto  Moses  and  Joshua  and  Hezekiah  and  Ezekiel  and  Mala- 

■  See  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxx,  1839,  p.  311. 
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chi,  and  Amos  and  Jonah;  pray  to  God  to  raise  up  apostles 
like  Peter  and  Paul  and  John ;  pray  God  to  raise  up  men  filled 
with  his  favor;  men  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  love  to  their 
brethren ;  pray  God  to  send  such  men  out,  with  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  to  launch  his  thunderbolts  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
pressor, and  to  shed  his  blessing  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
in  obedience,  reverential,  child-like  obedience,  love  to  follow 
in  the  way  of  his  commandments. 

You  will  never  have  freedom  or  happiness  in  England ;  this 
land  will  never  be  worth  living  in — it  is  not  worth  living  in 
now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope  in  God  that  it  may  be  better; 
if  there  be  a  hell  upon  earth  comparatively  with  other  nations 
of  the  world,  it  is  England;  if  the  devil  has  any  seat  of  au- 
thority— any  kingdom  where  he  rules  more  infernally  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  it  is  England  at  this  moment. 
Look  where  you  will ;  cast  your  eyes  abroad  from  the  political 
head  to  the  political  foot,  there  is  no  soundness  in  us ;  there  is 
nothing  "  but  wounds  and  bruises,  and  putrifying  sores,"  and 
the  only  balm  of  Gilead,  the  only  good  physician  is  yonder 
Good  Physician — he  who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  world. 
Pray,  then,  for  the  spirit  of  God  to  be  poured  out ;  pray  for  the 
spirit  of  God  to  come  down ;  pray  for  the  spirit  of  determined 
and  decided  men  once  more  to  be  imparted  .  .  .  ;  pray  that 
God  would  fill  you  with  his  truth,  that  he  would  raise  you  up 
and  carry  you  far  beyond  the  fear  of  man;  and  when  your 
own  soul  is  let  loose,  when  your  own  mind  is  free,  when  your 
own  heart  is  big  and  swollen,  and  entirely  filled  with  the  fear 
of  God,  you  will  never  be  afraid  of  what  men  can  say  or  do 
unto  you.  You  will  say,  "  He  that  is  for  me,  is  greater  than 
all  that  are  against  me  " ;  and  you  will  go  on  in  the  name,  and 
in  the  strength  of  God,  and  you  will  be  a  Christian  Reformer. 
We  want  in  England  Christian  Reformers.^ 

Resistance   to  bad  laws   is,   according  to   Stephens,   as 

1  A  Sermon  Preached  at  Hyde,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1839. 
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exalted  a  virtue  as  is  obedience  to  good  laws.  Allegiance 
per  se  is  not  an  end;  if  the  law  affords  no  protection,  it 
must  be  disobeyed.     His  appeal  for  rebellion  was  direct : 

Are  the  Spitalfields  weavers  protected,  when  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  them,  after  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  can  earn  12s. 
a  week?  Are  the  handloom  weavers  of  the  north  protected, 
when  they  cannot,  with  all  their  toil,  earn  more  than  7s.  a  week  ? 
I  have  known  girls  eight  years  of  age  working  at  the  anvil,  mak- 
ing nails  from  six  in  the  morning  until  eight  or  nine  at  night, 
and  on  Friday  all  night  long,  and,  after  all,  could  not  earn 
more  than  is.  6d.  per  week.  The  mother  worked  equal  time, 
and  whilst  she  was  at  work,  one  of  her  children  was  burnt 
almost  to  a  cinder,  and  she  could  only  earn  3s.  a  week,  whilst 
the  grandmother  could  get  no  more  than  is.  6d.  Do  those 
poor  creatures  owe  allegiance  to  the  laws?  Are  they  pro- 
tected? Do  the  poor  wretches  of  the  factories — the  carders, 
the  piecers,  the  scavengers,  dressers,  weavers,  and  spinners 
— do  they  owe  allegiance  to  the  laws?  Does  the  agricultural 
laborer,  who  can  only  earn  8s.  a  week,  owe  submission  to  the 
laws?  The  law,  in  establishing  oppression,  makes  the  op- 
pressed its  deadly  enemy.  ^ 

Stephens  dwelt  little  on  the  political  aspects  of  the  Char- 
ter. He  aimed  chiefly  tO'  impress  the  masses  with  the 
realization  of  the  iniquitous  economic  and  social  system. 
"  You  see  yonder  factory  with  its  towering  chimney.  Every 
brick  in  that  factory  is  cemented  with  the  blood  of  women 
and  little  children  ", — he  said  on  one  occasion.  He  always 
warned  his  hearers  against  passiveness.  On  January  i, 
1838,  referring  to  the  New  Poor  Law,  he  admonished  a 
Newcastle  audience  that  "  sooner  than  wife  and  husband, 
and  father  and  son,  should  be  sundered  and  dungeoned,  and 

'  A  Sermon  Preached  in  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  Fields,  London, 
on  Sunday,  May  is,  1839. 
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fed  on  '  skillee  ',  —  sooner  thg-n  wife  or  daughter  should 
wear  the  prison  dress — sooner  than  that — Newcastle  ought 
to  be,  and  should  be — one  blaze  of  fire,  with  only  one  way 
to  put  it  out,  and  that  with  the  blood  of  all  who  supported 
this  abominable  measure."  He  recurred  to  this  theme  in 
most  of  his  sermons,  and  once  he  declared  tersely : 

I  have  never  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
and  so  help  me  God  I  never  will.  I  never  paid  my  rates  under 
it,  and  so  help  me  God  I  never  will — they  may  take  every  chair, 
every  table  and  every  bed  I  have — they  may  pull  my  house 
over  my  head,  and  send  me  and  my  wife  and  my  child  wander- 
ers on  the  heaths  and  the  hills — they  may  take  all  but  my  wife, 
my  child,  and  my  life,  but  pay  one  penny  I  never  will.  If 
they  dare  attempt  to  take  them,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
repel  force  by  force,  there  will  be  a  knife,  a  pike,  or  a  bullet 
at  hand,  and  if  I  am  to  fall,  I  will  at  least  sell  life  for  life. 
I  exhort  you  and  all  others  to  do  the  same.  I  do  not  mean 
to  flinch.  I  will  recommend  nothing  which  I  will  not  do.  I 
tell  you  that  if  they  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  this  damnable 
law,  I  mean  to  fight.  I  will  lay  aside  the  black  coat  for  the 
red,  and  with  the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other — 
a  sword  of  steel,  not  of  argument — I  will  fight  to  the  death 
sooner  than  that  law  shall  be  brought  into  operation  on  me 
or  on  others  with  my  consent  or  through  my  silence.  .  .  . 
Perish  trade  and  manufacture  —  perish  arts,  literature  and 
science — perish  palace,  throne  and  altar — if  they  can  only  stand 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie — the  annihilation  of 
every  domestic  affection,  and  the  vilest  and  most  brutal  oppres- 
sion ever  yet  practiced  upon  the  poor  of  any  country  in  the 
world. ^ 

The  most  salient  feature  in  his  sermons,  besides  their 
inciting  character,  was  the  subjection  of  politics  to  eco- 

'  A  Sermon  Preached  at  Primrose  Hill,  London,  on  Sunday,  May  12, 
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nomic  ends.  Contrary  to  well-nigh  all  Chartists,  he  never 
made  universal  suffrage  synonymous  with  universal  happi- 
ness. He  believed  that  every  man  without  a  home,  or  whose 
home  was  "  not  all  that  God  meant  it  to  be,"  was  robbed 
and  had,  therefore,  "  a  just  cause  for  quarrel  with  society."  ^ 
He  gave  his  allegiance  to  the  People's  Charter  in  so  far  as  it 
aimed  to  assure  a  happy  home  for  every  man  "  that  breathed 
God's  free  air  or  trod  God's  free  earth."  But  at  the  same 
time  he  realized,  and  endeavored  to  make  the  people  realize 
that  the  Charter  would  be  of  nO'  avail  without  a  strong, 
organized,  revolutionary  movement  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting a  complete  change  in  the  economic  system: 

There  has  already  been  too  much  of  what  is  called  political 
reform,  the  juggling  of  the  places  from  one  to  another,  the 
passing  of  the  pea  from  one  cup  to  another  cup  to  amuse  and 
to  deceive,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  people;  and  every 
step  you  take  is  a  step  nearer  to  hell.  All  the  laws  in  England 
could  not  make  Hyde  one  bit  the  better  unless  the  people  were 
a  changed  people.  An  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  change  the 
hearts  of  the  tyrants  Ashton  and  Howard.  These  men  have 
made  themselves  rich  by  making  you  poor.  They  have  swollen 
with  wealth  by  plundering  you.  Now,  all  the  laws  in  England 
could  not  change  the  hearts  of  those  wicked  men;  and  unless 
their  hearts  were  changed,  and  your  hearts  were  changed, 
what  could  the  law  do?  There  would  be  a  thousand  ways  of 
breaking  through  it;  a  thousand  ways  of  avoiding  it  and  of 
screening  those  who  were  detected,  even  after  they  had  broken 
the  law.  It  could  do  no  good.  Your  minds  must  be  made 
up.  You,  husbands !  unless  your  minds  be  made  up  that  your 
wives  ought  not  and  shall  not  work;  that  rather  than  kill 
your  wives  by  allowing  them  to  work,  you  will  allow  God  to 
take  their  lives  by  gradual  starvation.  .  .  .  But  God  Almighty 

•  A  Sermon  Preached  in  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  Fields,  London, 
on  Sunday,  May  I2,  1839. 
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is  moving  the  working  classes  in  the  country,  and  therefore  I 
exhort  you  to  give  yourself  to  prayer.  Pray  God  to  sound 
the  alarm  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other;  and  then,  in 
the  spirit  of  self-denial,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion,  be 
united  as  the  heart  of  one  man,  and  as  one  united  and  in- 
dissoluble phalanx,  God  leading  you  by  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night,  and  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  wend  your  way  and 
force  your  passage  through  the  wilderness  of  the  promised 
land — ^the  land  that  flows  with  milk  and  honey.  It  is  high 
time  there  was  some  mighty  movement.^ 

The  emphasis  which  Stephens  always  laid  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  movement,  not  less  than  his  advocacy  of 
physical  force,  precluded  Lovett  and  his  friends  from  re- 
cognizing him  as  a  bona  iide  Chartist.  In  an  Address  to 
the  Irish  People,  published  in  August,  1838,  in  reply  to 
the  Precursors,  the  London  Working  Men's  Association 
disclaimed  all  affiliation  with  Stephens,  who  was  labeled  as 
a  man  "  more  known  for  his  opposition  to  the  New  Poor 
Law  than  for  his  advocacy  of  Radicalism  ",  and  who  "  ridi- 
culed our  principles  and  publicly  declared  his  want  of  con- 
fidence in  us."  ^  His  sermons  support  the  suspicion  that  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  he  probably  never  believed  in  the  efficacy 
of  political  agitation.  It  may  have  been  the  vanity  of  a 
popular  idol  and  the  fear  of  losing  his  grip  on  the  people 
that  restrained  him  from  speaking  his  mind;  he  may  have 
felt  reluctant  to  disillusion  the  masses  in  their  faith  in  the 
talismanic  power  of  the  Charter;  he  may  have  himself  been 
unconsciously  caught  in  the  maelstrom  of  universal  agita- 
tion, or  he  may  have  cast  his  lot  with  the  Chartists  simply 
because  the  new  movement  afforded  a  wide  field  for  the 
dissemination  of  his  revolutionary  ideas.     At  any  rate,  his 

1 A  Sermon  Preached  at  Hyde,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  17th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1839. 
'  William  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  p.  195. 
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skepticism  became  the  more  pronounced  the  sterner  the  gov- 
ernment became  in  its  hostility  towards  the  movement.  In 
a  sermon  preached  at  Ashton  on  May  26th,  1839,  he  warned 
the  people  of  the  futility  of  abortive  demonstrations  and 
desultory  fighting  and  advised  them  tO'  divide  themselves  into 
little  bands  of  five  or  ten  in  a  company  and  to  meet  at  each 
other's  houses,  and  "  there  over  the  hearthstone,  without 
books  and  papers,  without  speeches  and  resolutions,  with- 
out anything  but  talking  and  praying,  tell  one  another  what 
they  think,  and  ask  one  another  whether  they  are  right,  and 
whether  their  minds  are  made  up  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
blood  rather  than  live  in  bondage,  and  sell  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  devil."  And  then  in  an  ebullition  of  in- 
dignation, he  cried  out : 

Down  with  the  House  of  Commons ;  down  with  the  House  of 
Lords;  aye,  down  with  the  throne,  and  down  with  the  altar 
itself;  bum  the  church;  down  with  all  rank,  all  dignity,  all 
title,  all  power;  unless  that  dignity,  authority,  and  power  will 
and  do  secure  to  the  honest  industrious  efforts  of  the  upright 
and  poor  man  a  comfortable  maintenance  in  exchange  for 
his  labor.  /  don't  care  about  your  Charter;  it  may  be  all  very 
right;  it  may  be  all  very  good;  you  have  a  right  to  get  it, 
mind  you,  and  I  will  stand  by  you  in  it ;  but  I  don't  care  about 
it;  and  I  don't  care  about  a  republic.  You  have  a  right  to 
have  it  if  you  choose;  and  I  will  stand  by  you,  in  defending 
your  right  to  have  it  if  you  choose.  I  don't  care  about  a 
monarchy ;  I  don't  care  about  the  present,  or  any  other  order 
of  things,  unless  the  Charter,  the  republic,  the  monarchy,  the 
present  order  of  things,  or  any  other  order  of  things  that  may 
be  brought  to  succeed  the  present,  should,  first  of  all,  and 
above  all,  and  through  all,  secure  to  every  son  of  the  soil,  to 
every  living  being  of  the  human  kind  ....  a  full,  a  suffi- 
cient and  a  comfortable  maintenance,  according  to  the  will 
and  commandment  of  God.  That  is  what  I  go  for;  that  is 
what  I  talk  for;  that  is  what  I  live  for;  and  that  is  what 
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I  will  die  for;  for  I  will  have  it.  I  say  now  what  I  said 
before;  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof;  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills;  the  gold  and  the  silver;  and  he 
has  filled  all  things  with  plenteousness.  There  is  nothing  nig- 
gardly from  God.  There  has  nothing  come  in  stinging,  close- 
fisted  niggardliness  from  God  Almighty.  It  is  all  plenty. 
There  is  plenty  of  soil — there  is  plenty  of  water — there  is 
plenty  of  sun — there  is  plenty  of  rain — there  is  plenty  of  dew 
— ^the  winter  throws  a  warm  blanket  of  driven  snow  upon 
the  earth,  to  cover  it  and  keep  it  warm:  then  He  sends  out 
the  sun  to  rule  the  day — refreshing  and  reviving  is  the  breeze. 
.  .  .  What  have  we  to  thank  God  for?  What  have  we  to 
bless  God  for?  Does  God  call  upon  us  to  thank  Him  for 
nothing?  Then  what  kind  of  a  God  is  He?  And  what  sort 
of  worshippers  does  He  take  us  to  be?  Does  He  call  upon 
us  to  bless  Him  for  curses?  Then  what  kind  of  a  Maker, 
Preserver,  and  Redeemer,  and  Judge,  is  He ;  and  what  kind  of 
workmanship  of  his  Almighty  hand  are  we  ?  No,  my  brethren, 
the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  impiety  and  blasphemy; 
God  does  not  ask  us  to  thank  Him  for  nothing;  or  to  bless 
Him  for  curses.  Then  what  have  we  to  thank  and  bless  God 
for?  You  have  to  thank  and  bless  God  for  houses  and  for 
lands,  for  food  and  for  clothing,  which  He  has  given  you, 
but  which  others  have  taken  from  you.  ...  I  thank  God, 
who  gave  me  life  and  breath,  and  all  things  richly  to  enjoy. 
And  if  any  man  asks  me  where  they  are,  as  a  laboring  man, 
I  answer,  "  God  gave  them,  but  wicked  men  have  taken  them 
from  me."  But  I  not  only  thank  God  for  having  given 
them  to  me;  I  not  only  bless  God  for  having  bestowed  them 
upon  me,  but  I  trust  in  God  for  strength  to  help  me  to  take 
them  back  again.  I  am  alive,  and  therefore,  I  thank  God,  I 
have  the  use  of  my  understanding,  and  the  understanding 
shows  me  not  only  what  things  are,  but  what  things  ought  to 
be — and  I  trust  that  God,  who  gave  me  life,  and  who  still  lends 
me  breath,  and  intrusts  me  with  power  of  body  as  well  as 
power  of  mind — I  trust  in  that  God,  and  I  pray  to  that  God, 
that  he  would,  if  it  be  found  that  my  rights  cannot  be  got  back 
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without  it,  and  by  any  way  short  of  it,  "  I  pray  God  Hterally 
to  teach  my  hands  to  war,  and  my  fingers  to  fight."  ....  I 
preach  a  startling  truth ;  I  preach  a  sweeping  truth ;  I  preach  the 
truth,  which  will,  if  they  choose  to  suffer  it,  set  things  right, 
without  hurting  any  body.  If  they  will  not  suffer  the  truth — 
if  they  will  neither  have  it,  nor  forbear  from  hindering  it, 
then  I  preach  a  truth  which  will  be  the  means,  I  hope,  of 
destroying  them  root  and  branch.  It  is  time  the  prisoners 
were  let  loose;  it  is  time  the  dungeon  was  broken  open;  it  is 
time  the  Bastile  was  burnt  down ;  it  is  time  that  every  working- 
man  in  England  had  the  means,  and  there  are  the  means,  and 
they  are  not  far  off  him,  and  the  Government  is  beginning  to 
find  it  out,  and  is  arming  the  pensioners;  but,  unluckily  for 
the  devils  who  arm  the  pensioners,  the  pensioners  are  training 
the  people.  .  .  .  You  have  a  right,  every  working  man  amongst 
you  has  the  right  to  as  much  for  your  labor  as  will  keep 
you  and  your  families.^ 

For  some  time  the  idol  of  the  masses,  Stephens,  however, 
lost  his  influence  as  soon  as  his  criticism  of  the  Chartist 
demands  became  pronounced.  It  was  his  heresy  in  politics 
that  drove  him  to  the  Chartists  and  it  was  the  same  heresy 
that  barred  him  from  their  ranks.  The  chief  protagonist 
and  pillar  of  insurrectionism,  he  was  the  first  to  be  singled 
out  for  persecution  by  the  government  and  to  be  denounced 
by  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  The  cult  of  physical  force, 
however,  always  had  more  than  one  high  priest. 

George  Julicm  Harney,  unlike  Stephens,  devoted  his 
ubiquitous  activity  to  the  exclusive  agitation  for  the  Charter. 
He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  plunged  into  the 
tempestuous  sea  of  the  Chartist  movement.  He  came  with 
a  halo  of  martyrdom,  having  suffered  imprisonment,  when 
yet  quite  a  boy,  for  selling  unstamped  literature.    Brought  up 

1  The  London  Democrat,  June  8,  1839. 
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under  extremely  adverse  circumstances,  he  cultivated  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  towards  the  powers  that  be.  He 
could  not  boast  of  a  thorough  education,  but  he  possessed 
great  natural  abilities.  He  was  the  man  who  better  than  any 
other  of  the  Chartist  leaders  could  in  time  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  displaying  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
social  fabric  and  a  keen  insight  into  the  role  which  the  work- 
ing class  was  destined  to  play.  In  many  of  his  writings,  he 
foreshadowed  the  subsequent  principles  of  scientific  Social- 
ism. At  the  begiiming  of  his  career,  however,  he  was  the 
most  violent  agitator  of  physical  force.  He  was  the  secre- 
tary of  the  "  London  Democratic  Association  "  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  was  the  chief  writer  for  The  London 
Democrat  which  was  started  on  the  13th  of  April,  1839,  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  insurrection.  Assuming  the  name  of 
Friend  of  the  People,  he  hailed  the  spirit  of  Marat  with  a 
courage  which  only  youth  could  inspire: 

Hail !  spirit  of  Marat !  Hail !  glorious  apostle  of  Equality ! ! 
Hail !  immortal  martyr  of  Liberty ! ! !  All  Hail !  thou  whose 
imperishable  title  I  have  assumed;  and  oh!  may  the  God  of 
Freedom  strengthen  me  to  brave,  like  thee,  the  persecution  of 
tyrants  and  traitors,  or  (if  so  doomed)  to  meet,  like  thee,  a 
martyr's  death !  ^ 

His  style,  not  refined  as  that  of  Bronterre  nor  as  florid  as 
that  of  O'Connor,  was  more  poignant  than  that  of  either  of 
them.  His  exhortation  to  revolt  was  direct.  Stephens 
suggested  that  "  Englishmen  have  the  right  not  only  to  have 
arms,  but  to  take  them  up  in  defence  of  their  lives,  their 
wives  and  children,  for  their  homes  and  their  hearths."  ^ 
Harney  made  it  his  "  arduous  task "  to  urge  war  with 
traitors,   "  war  to  the  knife."      In  his  paper  he  printed 

'  The  London  Democrat,  April  13,  1839. 

'  A  Sermon  Preached  at  Primrose  Hill,  on  Sunday,  May  iz,  1839. 
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"  Scenes  and  Sketches  from  the  French  Revolution,"  depict- 
ing events  and  leaders  of  the  movement,  "  in  order  that  the 
present  generation  may  derive  a  lesson  from  the  deeds  of 
the  past,"  learn  to  avoid  the  errors,  and,  in  the  revolution 
"  which  will  speedily  take  place  "  in  England,  "  imitate  the 
heroic,  God-like  deeds  of  the  sons  of  republican  France." 
He  called  upon  the  poor  and  oppressed,  the  young  and  the 
brave,  "  to  strike  the  home  blow,  the  final  blow,  the  death 
blow  for  old  England  and  Freedom,"  and  assuring  them 
that  no  army  could  withstand  a  million  of  armed  men,  he 
exhorted  the  workingmen  to  be  armed  and  prepared  to 
exercise  their  "first  and  holiest  right, — the  sacred  right 
of  insurrection  " : 

Men  of  the  East  and  West,  men  of  the  North  and  South, 
your  success  lies  with  yourselves,  depend  upon  yourselves  alone, 
and  your  cause  will  be  triumphant  .  .  .  Prepare!  Prepare!! 
Prepare ! ! !  Listen  not  to  the  men  who  would  preach  delay. 
The  man  who  would  now  procrastinate  is  a  traitor,  and  may 
your  vengeance  light  upon  his  head.  .  .  .  Let  me  exhort  you  to 
arm.  .  .  .  Arm  to  protect  your  aged  parents,  a/rm  for  your 
wives  and  children,  arm  for  your  sweethearts  and  sisters, 
arm  to  drive  tyranny  from  the  soil  and  oppression  from  the 
judgment-seat.  Your  country,  your  posterity,  your  God  de- 
mands of  you  to  arm!  Arm!!  Arm!!!  .  .  .  Come,  then, 
men  of  the  North,  from  your  snow-capped  hills;  come,  then, 
men  of  the  South,  from  your  sunlit  valleys ;  come  to  the  gather- 
ing ;  unite,  fraternize,  arm,  and  you  will  be  f ree.^ 

As  a  speaker,  Harney  was  far  below  the  mark.  But  he 
always  had  a  sufficient  stock  of  "  strong  words  ",  which 
were  in  great  demand  by  the  masses,  and  his  role  was  more 
of  an  agitator  than  of  a  leader.^ 

'  The  London  Democrat,  April  20,  1839. 

"  Cf.  R.  G.  Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  London,  1894,  PP.  29-30. 
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While  the  list  of  the  leaders  and  agitators  during  the  first 
stages  of  the  movement  is  by  no  means  complete,  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  John  Frost,  the  "  martyr  magis- 
trate ",  who  ventured  to  carry  the  propaganda  of  revolt 
into  practice  and  who  subsequently  won  the  hearts  of  all 
liberty-seeking  people. 

The  son  of  humble  parents,  Frost  was  bom  on  the  25th 
of  May,  1786,  at  Newport.  In  his  boyhood,  he  displayed 
great  abilities.  His  early  education,  however,  was  quite 
limited,  as  he  lost  his  father  while  he  was  yet  in  cradle  and 
was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  a  boot  and  shoe  maker, 
who  cherished  the  hope  of  making  his  grandson  useful  in  his 
business.  After  sending  him  to  school  in  Bristol  for  a  few 
years,  he  indentured  John  to  his  business.  The  boy  was 
released,  however,  through  the  interference  of  an  uncle,  and, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.  Later 
he  became  an  assistant  to  a  woolen  draper  in  Bristol.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  worked 
at  the  latter  trade.  At  the  solicitations  of  his  mother,  he 
returned  to  Newport  and  established  himself  as  a  draper 
and  tailor.  In  1822  a  certain  Mr.  Protheroe,  an  influential 
politician  of  Newport,  sued  Frost's  uncle  for  an  alleged 
debt  of  £150.  The  suit  was  decided  in  favor  of  Protheroe. 
As  bail  for  his  uncle,  Frost  threatened  to  expose  Protheroe 
unless  his  loss  were  refunded  to  him.  This  threat  was 
construed  by  the  court  as  an  attempt  at  extortion,  and  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  f  1000  damages  awarded  against  him. 
Frost  sold  his  whole  stock,  paid  all  his  creditors,  with  the 
exception  of  one  relative  who  had  him  arrested  for  a  debt 
of  £200.  He  then  surrendered  himself  as  insolvent.  In 
the  meantime,  an  action  for  libel  was  brought  against  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  alluded  to  the  jury  as  having  been 
'  packed '  and  to  the  witnesses  as  perjurers.  For  this,  he 
paid  the  penalty  of  six  months'  confinement  in  Goldbath 
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Fields  Prison  at  London.  Popular  opinion  was,  however, 
in  favor  of  Frost.  After  his  release  from  prison,  he  was 
met  on  the  road,  three  miles  out  of  Newport,  by  about 
fifteen  thousand  persons  with  flags  and  bands  of  music.  He 
was  drawn  in  the  carriage  by  his  townspeople  until  they 
reached  the  bridge,  when  he  was  taken  out,  placed  in  a 
chair  and  carried  on  men's  shoulders  in  triumph  around 
town. 

In  his  youth,  while  in  London,  Frost  used  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  political  clubs  at  which  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Paine  and  other  radicals  were  discussed.  It  was  then  that 
he  became  imbued  with  radical  ideas  which  he  cherished  all 
his  life.  An  avowed  adherent  of  Cobbett,  he  entered  the 
political  arena  of  his  native  town  in  181 7.  He  was  an  in- 
defatigable advocate  of  universal  suffrage  long  before  the 
Charter  was  formulated  by  the  London  Working  Men's 
Association.  In  recognition  of  bis  work  for  municipal  re- 
form, he  was  elected  in  183 1  to  the  town  council  of  New- 
port. In  1836,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  position  of  borough  magistrate.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  also  a  Poor  Law  Guardian.  In  1837,  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Newport.  In  all  these  offices.  Frost  distinguished 
himself  for  his  ability,  efficiency,  and  justice.  As  Poor 
Law  Guardian,  he  exerted  all  his  powers  to  counteract  the 
cruelties  of  the  law.  He  joined  the  Newport  Working 
Men's  Association  in  1838  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
proceedings  and  plans  of  the  organization.  The  miners, 
colliers  and  iron  workers  were  proud  of  their  friend,  the 
magistrate,  and  accorded  him  all  the  honors  of  a  leader. 

In  his  relations  with  people.  Frost  was  always  liked  for 
his  kind  disposition,  mild  manners  and  benevolence.  Yet 
it  was  not  for  these  personal  attributes  that  he  won  the 
affection  of  the  masses.  His  Chartist  career,  however, 
forming  as  it  does  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  the 
movement,  must  be  deferred  to  a  later  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  people's  voice  is  heard  around, 
And  martyr's  blood  cries  from  the  ground ; 
Demanding  justice  for  the  brave, 
And  freedom  for  the  British  slave. 
On!  on  ye  sons  of  dear-bought  fame. 
Your  long-lost  rights  you  must  regain. 
Make  tyrants  crouch,  and  traitors  see 
That  Britain's  sons  shall  yet  be  free. 

— William  Aitken. 

The  People 

The  first  period  of  the  Chartist  movement  was  marked 
by  a  state  of  ominous  excitement  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  agitators  for  the  "  six  points  "  joined  hands  with 
the  antagonists  of  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the  factory 
system  and  spread  the  spirit  of  discontent,  until  the  response 
of  the  masses  was  as  great  as  their  distress.  Within  a  very 
short  time  after  its  publication,  the  People's  Charter  gained 
millions  of  adherents.  The  temper  of  the  people  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Illegal  underground  societies  with  sinister 
objects  sprang  up  alongside  of  Chartist  organizations.  An 
authentic  description  of  one  of  those  societies  is  given  by  a 
contemporary  radical  who  in  1838  was  invited  to  join  a 
"  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  "  at  Birmingham : 

The  object  of  the  society  I  found  to  be  to  cut  off  Lord 
Palmerston's  head.  Things  were  bad  among  workmen  in 
those  days,  and  I  had  no  doubt  somebody's  head  ought  to  be 
cut  off,  and  I  hoped  they  had  hit  upon  the  right  one.  The 
secretary  was  a  Chartist  leader  named  Warden,  who  ended  by 
cutting  his  own  head  off  instead,  which  showed  confusion  of 
138  [138 
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ideas  by  which  Lord  Palmerston  profited.     Poor  Warden  cut 
his  own  throat.^ 

The  first  important  public  demonstration  in  favor  of  the 
Charter  was  held  at  Glasgow  on  the  28th  of  May,  1838, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Working  Men's  Association.  In 
order  to  render  the  demonstration  most  effective,  the  Bir- 
mingham Political  Union  sent  a  fraternal  delegation  headed 
by  Thomas  Attwood.  The  procession  of  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand  working  men  and  women  was  arranged  with 
great  pomp.  Forty  bands  of  music  were  placed  at  equal 
distances,  and  over  two  hundred  flags  and  banners  with 
various  devices  were  carried  along  the  line  of  the  march.  The 
Birmingham  delegates  were  met  with  an  outburst  of  enthu- 
siasm and  were  accorded  great  honors,  in  appreciation  of  the 
prestige  they  lent  to  the  demonstration.  Of  the  speeches, 
the  most  characteristic  was  that  of  Thomas  Attwood,  who 
explained  the  objects  of  the  Charter  and  developed  a  plan 
of  petitioning  Parliament.  Regarding  the  movement  as 
purely  political,  he  warned  the  people  that  they  had  against 
them  "  the  whole  of  the  aristocracy,  nine-tenths  of  the  gen- 
try, the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  all  the  pensioners, 
sinecurists,  and  bloodsuckers  that  feed  on  the  vitals  of  the 
people."  But  he  spoke  in  a  most  hopeful  strain  of  his  own 
class,  declaring  that  if  Parliament  refused  to  concede  the 
popular  demands,  the  workingmen,  together  with  their 
friends  of  the  middle  class,  should  proclaim  a  "  sacred 
strike."  Attwood's  expectations  of  support  from  the  middle 
class  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  prominent  members 
of  that  class  participated  in  the  demonstration.  The  pro- 
vincial Scotch  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  not  yet 

^George  Jacob  Holyoake,  Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life,  Lon- 
don, 1900,  vol.  ii,  p.  77- 
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conscious  of  the  real  causes  which  spurred  the  working 
class  to  the  struggle.  Assurances  of  the  peaceful  designs 
of  the  leaders  were  also  given  by  a  delegate  from  the  Lon- 
don Working  Men's  Association,  and  the  middle  class  was 
fairly  represented  at  the  banquet  which  took  place  in  the 
evening. 

Things  did  not  run  so  smoothly  at  the  manifestation  in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  which  was  held  by  about  eighty  thou- 
sand persons  on  the  27th  of  June,  1838,  the  date  of  the 
coronation  of  Victoria.  To  begin  with,  the  inscriptions  on 
the  banners  were  not  of  a  conciliatory  character.  One  of 
them  expressed  exaltation  of  "Freedom"  in  Byron's  words : 

When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 
Let  the  tyrants  only  tremble ; 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat? 
Crimson  tears  may  follow  yet. 

Another  motto,  taken  from  the  same  poet  and  characteristic 
of  a  number  of  others,  referred  to  "  Revolution  "  : 

I've  seen  some  nations,  like  o'er-loaded  asses. 
Kick  off  their  burdens,  meaning  the  high  classes. 

The  speeches  were  delivered  in  a  rather  defiant  strain.  One 
of  the  speakers,  a  working  man,  declared  that  the  people 
would  use  "  every  means, — not  every  legal  means,  mark ! — 
but  every  means  for  the  attainment  of  universal  suffrage." 
He  adverted  to  the  coronation  of  the  Queen  in  no  conven- 
tional style: 

They  had  the  representative  of  the  despot  Nicholas,  and  of 
the  sleek  tyrant  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  representatives  from 
all  their  brother  tyrants,  assisting  to  crown  sovereign  of  a 
great  nation  a  little  girl  who  would  be  more  usefully  and 
properly  employed  at  her  needle;  but  the  people  would  be  no 
longer  led  away  by  their  gaudy  trappings;  they  would  look 
to  themselves   and  to   their   families,    for  if   they   saw   the 
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gewgaws  of  royalty  on  the  one  side,  they  would  see  the  damn- 
able Bastile  on  the  other. 

Feargus  O'Connor  was  one  of  the  star  speakers.  With 
his  characteristic  wit  and  sarcasm  he  assailed  the  New 
Poor  Law : 

Harry  Brougham  said  they  wished  no  poor  law  as  every 
young  man  ought  to  lay  up  provision  for  old  age;  yet,  while 
he  said  this  with  one  side  of  his  mouth,  he  was  screwing  the 
other  side  to  get  his  retiring  pension  raised  from  £4,000  to 
i5,ooo  a  year.  But  if  the  people  had  their  rights  they  would 
not  pay  his  salary.  Harry  would  go  to  the  treasury,  he  would 
knock,  but  Cerberus  would  not  open  the  door,  he  would  say, 
"  Who  is  there  ?  ",  and  then  luckless  Harry  would  answer,  "  It's 
an  ex-chancellor  coming  for  his  £1,250,  a  quarter's  salary"; 
but  Cerberus  would  say,  "  There  have  been  a  dozen  of  ye 
here  to-day  already,  and  there  is  nothing  for  ye."  Then  Harry 
would  cry,  "  Oh !  what  will  become  of  me !  what  shall  I  do !  " 
and  Cerberus  would  say,  "  Go  into  the  Bastile  that  you  have 
provided  for  the  people !  "  Then  when  Lord  Harry  and  Lady 
Harry  went  into  the  Bastile,  the  keeper  would  say,  "  This  is 
your  ward  to  the  right,  and  this,  my  lady,  is  your  ward  to  the 
left ;  we  are  Malthusians  here,  and  are  afraid  you  would  breed, 
therefore  you  must  be  kept  asunder."  If  he  witnessed  such  a 
scene  as  this  he  might  have  some  pity  for  Lady  Brougham, 
but  little  pity  would  be  due  to  Lord  Harry.^ 

While  O'Connor  was  speaking,  a  body  of  dragoons,  a 
line  of  cavalry  and  a  column  of  infantry  appeared  near  the 
meeting.  This  caused  great  indignation  among  the  crowd. 
O'Connor  expressed  his  regret  that  the  men  were  not  in  a 
condition  to  repel  force  by  force.  He  warned  the  "  brats 
of  aristocracy  "  to  take  care  "  lest  they  dared  the  people  to 
assemble  and  bring  their  arms  too — they  would  find  there 

1  R.  G.  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  26. 
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were  gallant  hearts  and  virtuous  arms  under  a  black  coat 
as  well  as  under  a  red  one."  The  troops  were  apparently 
determined  to  provoke  the  people  to  resistance,  but  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  people  averted  a  riot,  and  the  meeting  was 
concluded  in  perfect  order. 

Public  meetings  were  also  held  with  distinct  success  in 
Sunderland  and  Northampton.  The  addresses  by  Vincent 
and  others  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  Whig 
rule  was  contrasted  with  the  honeyed  promises  made  by  the 
party  before  it  came  into  power.  Unanimous  resolutions 
in  favor  of  the  People's  Charter  were  carried  with  shouts 
of  joy  and  defiance.  These  meetings  were  followed  on  the 
6th  of  August  by  a  great  demonstration  at  Birmingham.. 
Arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  famous  Political  Union 
of  that  city,  the  parade  attracted  the  workirigmen  of  the 
whole  manufacturing  district.  About  two  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  were  said  to  have  participated  in  the  proces- 
sion. The  Birmingham  division  was  followed  by  six  other* 
from  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  Dudley,  Halesowen,  War- 
wick and  Studley. 

The  trades  were  represented  with  their  flags  and  banners 
inscribed  with  appropriate  mottoes.  Feargus  O'Connor 
was  introduced  amidst  loud  cheers,  as  representing  six 
towns  in  Yorkshire.  Thomas  Attwood,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting,  reiterated  his  moral  force  policy,  but  at  the 
same  time  threatened  the  House  of  Commons  that  should 
the  Charter  not  be  speedily  granted,  the  people  would  be 
forced  to  exercise  a  little  gentle  compulsion.  He  again 
suggested  a  general  strike  of  one  week  as  a  means  of  im- 
pressing the  government.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  O'Con- 
nor for  the  first  time  introduced  his  physical  force  notions. 
The  people  yearned  for  a  strong  word,  and  he  knew  how  to 
please  them.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  speech  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  exhortation  to  "  flesh  every  sword  to  the 
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hilt."  While  the  crowd  demonstrated  its  approval  of 
O'Connor's  sentiments,  the  local  leaders  could  hardly  re- 
press their  feelings  against  the  speaker.  The  meeting,  how- 
ever, was  concluded  in  perfect  peace.  Important  resolutions 
were  adopted  calling  upon  all  workingmen  to  sign  a  Na^ 
tional  Petition  for  the  enactment  of  the  Charter  and  to  elect 
delegates  to  a  General  Convention  of  the  Inditstrious 
Classes.^ 

O'Connor's  allusion  to  physical  force  caused  unfavorable 
comment  in  the  press  and  great  anxiety  among  the  leaders 
of  the  London  Working  Men's  Association.  As  the  17th 
of  September  was  fixed  for  a  grand  demonstration  in  Lon- 
don, the  Association  seized  the  opportunity  to  repudiate 
O'Connor  by  instructing  its  speakers  "  to  keep  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  two  great  questions  of  the  meeting — the 
Charter  and  the  Petition — and  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
all  extraneous  matter  or  party  politics,  as  well  as  every 
abusive  or  violent  expression  which  may  tend  to  injure  our 
glorious  cause."  " 

Apprehensive  of  fostering  the  sentiments  created  by  the 
Birmingham  manifestation,  the  London  Working  Men's 
Association  endeavored  to  have  the  metropolitan  meeting 
arranged  with  as  little  pomp  and  display  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  In  order  to  invest  the  proceedings 
with  some  air  of  authority,  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster 
was  requested  to  convene  the  meeting.  It  may  have  beei> 
due  to  these  circumstances  that  the  Palace  Yard  demonstra- 
tion, although  represented  by  delegates  from  eighty-nine 
towns,  was  attended  by  a  comparatively  small  assembly  of 
about  thirty  thousand  persons.  Practically  every  speaker 
cautioned  against  violence.     But  this  very  fact  betrayed 

'  Cf.  infra,  ch.  x. 

'  William  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 
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the  alarm  which  was  felt  by  the  leaders.  It  was  evident 
that  the  mood  of  the  masses  was  beyond  control.  One  of 
the  speakers,  a  delegate  from  Newcastle,  referred  to  the 
right  of  the  people  to  assert  their  own  independence  in  no 
ambiguous  terms : 

The  men  of  the  north  are  well  organized.  The  men  of  New- 
castle would  dare  to  defend  with  their  arms  what  they  utter 
with  their  tongues,  as  the  military  would  have  learned  on  the 
coronation  day  had  they  made  any  attack  upon  the  meeting. 
We  are  willing  to  try  all  moral  means  that  are  left,  we  are 
willing  to  try  a  throne,  so  long  as  it  is  conducive  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people;  we  are  willing  to  have  an  aristocracy,  so 
long  as  they  behave  themselves  civilly;  but  we  think  we  have 
a  right  to  have  a  reciprocity  of  rights,  and  if  not,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  against  the  throne  and  the  aristocracy.  The  men 
of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  would  not  draw  their  swords  until 
their  enemies  draw  upon  them,  but  having  once  put  their  hands 
to  the  plough  they  would  never  look  back.^ 

O'Connor,  who  appeared  as  a  representative  of  forty  or 
fifty  towns  in  Scotland  and  England,  delivered  one  of  his 
wittiest  speeches.  The  people,  he  said,  were  called  pick- 
pockets. There  was,  however,  a  striking  difference  between 
a  poor  pickpocket  and  a  rich  pickpocket :  "  the  poor  man 
picked  the  rich  man's  pocket  to  fill  his  belly,  and  the  rich 
man  picked  the  poor  man's  belly  to  fill  his  pocket."  He 
proclaimed  that  the  people  did  not  want  the  obsolete  con- 
stitution of  tallow  and  wind,  but  a  constitution  "  of  a  rail- 
road genius,  propelled  by  steam  power  and  enlightened  by 
the  rays  of  gas."  Every  conquest  which  was  called  honor- 
able had  been  achieved  by  physical  force,  but  the  Chartists 
did  not  want  it,  because  "  if  all  hands  were  pulling  for  uni- 
versal suffrage,  they  would  soon  pull  down  the  stronghold 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 
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of  corruption."  O'Connor  was  followed  by  several  speak- 
ers who  alluded  to  physical  force  in  similar  vein.  A  dele- 
gate from  Manchester  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
people  had  a  right  to  arm  in  defence  of  their  liberties  and, 
if  the  Petition  failed,  he  defied  "  the  power  of  any  govern- 
ment or  any  armed  Bourbon  police  "  to  put  down  the  armed 
people^ 

The  meeting  which  lasted  over  five  hours  adopted  Lovett's 
resolution  in  favor  of  the  People's  Charter  and  responded 
to  the  Birmingham  call  by  collecting  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand signatures  to  the  National  Petition  and  appointing 
eight  delegates  to  the  General  Convention  which  was  to 
meet  in  London  "  to  watch  over  the  presentation  of  the 
Petition  and  to  obtain,  by  all  legal  and  constitutional  means, 
the  enactment  of  the  People's  Charter." 

In  order  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  O'Connor  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  "  physical 
force  swagger  ",  the  London  Working  Men's  Association, 
immediately  after  the  Palace  Yard  demonstration,  prepared 
an  Address  to  the  Irish  People,  imploring  "  the  co-operation 
of  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female,  the  sober,  the  reflecting, 
and  the  industrious  "  to  carry  forward  the  principles  of 
moral  force: 

We  are  not  going  to  affirm  that  we  have  been  altogether  guilt- 
less of  impropriety  of  language,  for  when  the  eye  dwells  on 
extremest  poverty  trampled  on  by  severe  oppression,  the  heart 
often  forces  a  language  from  the  tongue  which  sober  re- 
flection would  redeem,  and  sound  judgment  condemn.  But 
we  deny  that  we  are  influenced  by  any  other  feelings  than  a 
desire  to  see  our  institutions  peaceably  and  orderly  based 
upon  principles  of  justice.  We  believe  that  a  Parliament  com- 
posed of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  classes,  would  devise  means 

1  Gammage,  op.  cit,  pp.  50-53. 
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of  improving  the  condition  of  the  millions,  without  injury  to 
the  just  interests  of  the  few.  We  feel  that  unjust  interests 
have  been  fostered  under  an  unjust  system,  that  it  would  be 
equally  unjust  to  remove  without  due  precaution;  and,  when 
due,  individual  indemnification.  We  are  as  desirous  as  the 
most  scrupulous  conservative  of  protecting  all  that  is  good, 
wise  and  just  in  our  institutions,  and  to  hold  as  sacred  and 
secure  the  domain  of  the  rich  equally  with  the  cottage  of  the 
poor.  But  we  repeat  that  we  seek  to  effect  our  object  in  peace, 
with  no  other  force  than  that  of  argument  or  persuasion.^ 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Address  was  signed  "  on. 
behalf  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  workingmen's  and 
radical  associations  ",  actual  events  showed  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  London  Working  Men's  Association  was  on  the 
wane.  The  meetings  began  to  assume  a  formidable  aspect 
even  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1838.  The  Manchester 
demonstration  of  September  25th  was  arranged  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  There  was  scarcely  a  village  in  the  Lan- 
cashire district  that  did  not  contribute  its  quota  to  the  as- 
sembly of  about  three  hundred  thousand  persons  who 
demonstrated  their  determination  to  have  the  Charter  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land.  Practically  all  workshops  and 
factories  throughout  the  district  were  closed.  The  hun- 
dreds of  flags  and  banners  had  various  devices  and  mottoes 
of  a  threatening  character.  "  Murder  demands  justice " 
was  the  comment  inscribed  under  a  picture  of  the  Peterloo 
massacre.  Another  banner  represented  a  hand  grasping  a 
dagger  and  bore  the  gruesome  inscription :  "  Oh,  tyrants  t 
will  you  force  us  to  this?"  A  spirit  of  enthusiasm  pervaded 
the  line,  and  the  warnings  of  vengeance  brought  forth  deaf- 
ening cheers  of  the  crowds.  O'Connor  and  Stephens,  who 
were  among  the  speakers,  received  a  royal  reception.    The 

1  William  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  188-9. 
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meeting  which  was  presided  over  by  John  Fielden,  the 
popular  advocate  of  factory  reform  and  opponent  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
Charter  and  elected  eight  delegates  to  the  Convention. 

The  Manchester  demonstration  was  followed  on  the  15th 
of  October  by  one  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire,  Peep  Green 
having  been  selected  as  the  fittest  place  between  Leeds  and 
Huddersfield.  The  gathering  comprised  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  persons,  who  enjoyed  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  other  manifestations,  including  bands  of 
music,  banners,  flags,  inscriptions,  and  addresses  by  O'Con- 
nor and  other  stars.  Similar  demonstrations  were  subse- 
quently held  in  Liverpool  and  in  a  number  of  other  cities 
all  over  the  country,  which  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of 
the  People's  Charter  and  elected  representatives  to  the  Gen- 
eral Convention. 

The  people  of  the  West  were  agitated  by  their  favorite 
orator,  Henry  Vincent.  He  kept  the  workingmen  of  Bris- 
tol, Bath,  Bradford,  Cheltenham  and  other  cities  in  a  state 
of  constant  excitement.  A  great  pet  of  the  women,  he 
organized  a  number  of  radical  female  associations,  and 
hundreds  of  names  were  enrolled  every  day  in  favor  of  the 
Charter.  He  also  succeeded  in  establishing  his  supremacy 
in  the  Welsh  territory.  This  was  a  distinct  victory  for  the 
young  and  ardent  orator.  On  account  of  the  relatively  high 
wages  paid  to  the  operatives  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts, 
the  Welsh  workingmen  had  been  considered  immune  from 
all  radicalism.  Vincent,  however,  roused  the  dormant  dis- 
content of  the  wage-earners  and  within  a  short  time,  in 
spite  of  the  urgent  appeals  made  by  high  personages  against 
the  Charter,  gained  the  unflinching  support  of  the  masses 
and  actually  prepared  them  for  the  "  death-dance  of  revo- 
lution." 

The  frequent  manifestations   in   favor  of  the  Charter 
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fostered  the  spirit  of  revolt.  The  six  points  were  repre- 
sented as  tantamount  to  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness, 
and  the  working  people  decided  to  win  the  Charter  at  all 
hazards.  As  the  demonstrations  by  day  incurred  loss  of 
time  during  working  hours  and  as  the  authorities  started 
to  thwart  indoor  meetings  by  refusing  the  use  of  the  com- 
modious town  halls,  the  leaders  seized  the  opportunity  of 
fanning  the  passions  of  the  people  by  arranging  a  series 
of  torch-light  processions  in  a  number  of  cities,  including 
the  industrial  centres  of  Bolton,  Ashton,  Stockport,  Staley- 
bridge,  Hyde  and  Leigh.  The  meetings  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess, attracting  in  each  case  tens  of  thousands  of  working 
men  and  women  who  pledged  their  lives  in  allegiance  to 
the  cause.  The  processions  usually  passed  the  principal 
streets  of  each  city  cheering  the  leaders  and  denouncing 
those  newspapers,  magistrates  and  manufacturers  who  had 
shown  antagonism  to  the  movement.  Bands  of  music  pro- 
ceeded the  march,  while  banners  of  various  sizes  and  colors 
and  bearing  revolutionary  devices  were  carried  in  the  blaz- 
ing stream  of  torch  lights.  "  For  children  and  wife,  we'll 
war  to  the  knife!  ";  "  He  that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell 
his  garment  and  buy  one  " ;  "  Remember  the  bloody  deeds 
of  Peterloo  ",  and  "  Tyrants,  believe  and  tremble  ", — these 
were  common  mottoes  at  the  demonstrations.  The  meet- 
ings were  always  attended  by  one  or  more  of  the  lions  of 
the  movement, — O'Connor,  Stephens,  and  Harney  being  the 
chief  speakers.  At  the  torch-light  meeting  which  was  held 
on  the  14th  of  November,  1838,  at  Hyde,  Stephens,  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  number  of  men  wearing  and  carrying 
upon  poles  red  caps  of  liberty,  branded  the  manufacturers 
as  a  gang  of  murderers  whose  blood  was  required  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  public  justice.  He  advised  every  one  of 
his  hearers  to  get  a  large  carving  knife  which  might  be 
used  to  cut  either  a  rasher  of  bacon  or  the  men  who  op- 
posed their  demands. 
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The  agitators  of  physical  force  found  the  field  ready.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  thousands  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  at  that  time  secretly  making  arms.  The  Man- 
chester delegate  to  the  Palace  Yard  demonstration  in  London 
declared  that  the  people  of  Lancashire  were  armed,  that  he 
himself  had  seen  the  arms  hanging  over  the  mantlepieces 
of  the  poor.^  At  the  torch-light  meetings,  weapons  were 
brandished  and  frequent  discharges  from  firearms  were 
made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  impress  the  authorities 
with  the  fact  that  the  people  were  armed.  At  the  Hyde 
meeting  Stephens  asked  his  hearers  if  they  were  ready  to 
resist  force  by  force.  The  loud  firing  of  arms  and  the 
forest  of  hands  raised  in  response  tO'  his  question  satisfied 
the  agitator  that  it  was  ail  right,  that  the  people  knew  how 
to  repel  the  enemy  in  a  way  which  would  tell  sharper  tales 
than  their  tongues.^ 

The  excitement  grew  even  more  intense  after  the  publica- 
tion of  a  letter  which  Lord  John  Russell  sent  on  the  22nd 
of  November,  1838,  to  the  Lancashire  magistrates,  re- 
questing them  to  announce  the  illegality  of  torchlight  meet- 
ings and  to  use  all  means  to  prevent  and  disperse  such  gath- 
erings. Lord  Russell  was  denounced  as  the  tool  of  the 
middle  class  particularly  because  only  a  few  weeks  before 
he  had  given  expression  to  sentiments  of  a  diametrically 
opposite  nature.  Speaking  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
by  the  civic  authorities  of  Liverpool  and  referring  to  the 
public  demonstrations  in  favor  of  the  Charter,  he  said : 

There  were  some,  perhaps,  who  would  put  down  such 
meetings;  but  such  was  not  his  opinion  nor  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  which  he  acted.  He  thought  the  people  had  a 
right  to  meet.     If  they  had  no  grievances,  common  sense  would 

^  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  97. 
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speedily  come  to  the  rescue  and  put  an  end  to  those  meetings. 
It  was  not  from  free  discussion,  it  was  not  from  the  unchecked 
declaration  of  public  opinion  that  government  had  anything  to 
fear.  There  was  fear  when  men  were  driven  by  force  to 
secret  combinations.  There  was  the  fear,  there  was  the 
danger,  and  not  in  free  discussion.^ 

The  people,  in  their  indignation,  defied  the  government 
and  publicly  trampled  under  foot  the  royal  proclamation 
of  the  middle  of  December  which,  on  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment, enjoined  all  persons  to  desist  from  participating  in 
torch-light  meetings.  The  chasm  between  the  workingmen 
and  the  middle  class  became  ever  wider.  If  a  workingman 
failed  to  abuse  the  middle  class,  he  was  himself  vilified  and 
denounced.  The  bearing  of  arms  became  more  general. 
Holyoake  witnessed  in  Birmingham  that  those  who  had  no 
better  weapons  "  sharpened  an  old  file  and  stuck  it  in  a 
haft."  ^  The  Dundee  Advertiser  of  April  12,  1839,  de- 
clared that  "  a  number  of  infatuated  individuals  "  had  com- 
menced drilling  and  intimated  that  the  authorities  were 
keeping  an  eye  over  them :  "  Shackles  in  place  of  pikes  will 
shortly  be  the  upshot  to  those  who  engage  in  such  danger- 
ous pastime."  Even  women  started  to  organize  themselves 
and  in  several  instances  procured  arms.*  This  was  par- 
ticularly striking  in  Welsh  towns  where  Vincent  had  perfect 
control  over  the  situation  and  where  he  had  organized  a 
number  of  female  Chartist  associations.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Pentonville  he  invoked  the  people  tO'  swear  that  they 
would  be  ready  to  act  if  their  demands  were  rejected  by  the 
government,  and  he  called  upon  all  who  were  prepared  to 
turn  out  to  hold  up  their  arms.     His  appeal  was  answered 

1  Cf.  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  xlix,  1839,  p.  455. 

'  Holyoake,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  83. 

'  Cf.  Richard  Marsden  in  The  London  Democrat,  May  11,  1839. 
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by  thunderous  shouts,  "We  swear!     We  swear!"  and  a 
majority  of  those  present  readily  raised  their  arms.^ 

The  arrest  of  Stephens,  the  first  Chartist  victim,  for  at- 
tending illegal  meetings  and  using  violent  language,  in- 
creased the  excitement  to  an  alarming  extent.  The  masses 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  possession  of  arms  and 
sought  practical  advice  on  military  operations.  The  widely 
circulated  Defensive  Instructions  to  the  People  by  Colonel 
Macerone  was  supplemented  by  special  articles  on  Military 
Science  by  Major  Beniowski  in  The  London  Democrat. 
Extolling  the  "  science  of  killing  "  as  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  sublime  of  all  sciences,  small  bands  of  men  were 
instructed  how  to  resist  the  attacks  of  a  more  numerous 
enemy  and  how  to  render  offensive  operations  most  advan- 
tageous for  strategical  and  tactical  purposes.^ 

The  military  science  is,  simply,  that  which  teaches  you  how 
to  maim  and  kill  as  many  of  your  enemies  as  possible,  and  also 
how  to  protect  yourselves  against  a  similar  propensity  of  your 
opponents.  If  those  who  first  reduced  this  "  glorious  "  whole- 
sale murder  to  rules  had  no  end  in  view  but  to  gratify  the 
beastly  passions  of  the  few,  they  were  abominable  monsters, 
whom  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  to 
smother  at  their  birth.  But  if  their  intention  was  the  de- 
fence of  the  enslaved,  oppressed,  and  starving  millions,  to 
curb  ambition  or  to  oppose  the  claims  of  incomprehensible 
rights,  mankind  ought  to  erect  altars  to  their  memory.  In  this 
last  case,  the  science  of  killing  and  destroying  is  the  most 

'  The  Chartist  Riots  at  Newport,  November,  1839,  2d  ed.,  Newport, 
1881,  p.  IS. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  Chartists  towards  war  and  armaments  was 
practically  identical  both  in  spirit  and  expression  with  the  ante  helium 
professions  of  the  modern  socialists.  In  view  of  the  general  interest 
in  the  present  war,  it  was  considered  not  amiss  to  reprint  a  character- 
istic dialogue  between  a  moral  force  Whig  and  a  Chartist,  giving  the 
"school-master's"  view  of  the  subject.     See  Appendix  D. 
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useful  and  necessary  of  all  the  sciences ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
one  which,  if  universally  known  by  the  people  at  large,  could 
prevent  homicide  at  all.  Unhappily  this  terribly  sublime 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  attained  without  difficulty.  ...  It  is 
only  by  a  continual,  active,  and  concentrated  application  of  an 
undivided  mind,  prompted  by  a  peculiar  natural  disposition, 
or  inflamed  by  extraordinary  events,  that  any  man  can  attain  it.^ 

The  extraordinary  events  were  in  the  process  of  realiza- 
tion. The  talk  of  preparedness  and  resistance  impelled  the 
physical  force  advocates  to  attempt  a  wide  agitation  among 
the  soldiers.  The  Chartists  were  urged  to  impart  all  in- 
formation about  the  movement  to  the  men  in  the  barracks 
and  were  assured  that  the  soldiers  were  "  on  the  right 
scent ",  that  they  read  O'Connor's  Northern  Star  and  that 
even  the  London  Democrat  "  found  its  way  into  the  army  ". 
Discussing  the  question  as  to  what  the  soldiers  would  do  in 
the  coming  struggle,  a  correspondent  oi  the  physical  force 
weekly  ^  expressed  his  belief,  which  was  based  on  personal 
observations,  that  they  would  not  defend  "  the  citadel  of 
corruption  "  by  cutting  the  throats  of  their  fathers,  their 
brothers,  their  mothers,  their  sisters  and  sweethearts,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  "  supply  the  places  of  the  moral- 
force  men  "  who  would  turn  traitors  to  the  cause.  Whether 
or  not  the  people  shared  this  belief,  the  "  extraordinary 
events  "  ran  into  a  different  channel. 

*  The  London  Democrat,  April  27,  1839. 
'Ibid.,  May  4,  1839. 


CHAPTER  X 
The  Petition,  the  Convention  and  the  Government 

The  idea  of  a  National  Petition,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  a 
General  Convention  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  originated 
with  the  Birmingham  Political  Union.  Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  truth  than  the  "  historical  "  assertion  that 
the  Petition  and  the  Convention  were  undertaken  in  simu- 
lation of  the  tactics  of  the  French  Revolutionists.  Both 
proposals  emanated  from  the  moral  force  group  at  the  Bir- 
mingham demonstration  of  August  6,  1838,  but  once 
adopted  they  were  made  most  use  of  by  the  preachers  of 
revolt. 

The  National  Petition  is  credited  to  the  pen  of  R.  K. 
Douglas,  the  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Journal.  It  de- 
mands the  enactment  of  but  five  points — that  of  equal  rep- 
resentation having  been  omitted  probably  because  it  was 
confounded  with  universal  suffrage.  The  petition  is. 
couched  in  terms  far  from  revolutionary.  It  is  lacking  not 
only  in  vigor  of  expression,  but  also  in  definiteness  of  aim.. 
The  author  apparently  took  extreme  caution  not  to  offend 
any  class  or  any  group  of  individuals.  The  influence  of 
Thomas  Attwood  is  seen  throughout  the  petition,  par- 
ticularly in  the  demand  to  abolish  "  the  laws  which  make 
food  dear,  and  those  which,  by  making  money  scarce,  make 
labor  cheap  ".  Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  New  Poor 
Law  or  about  factory  legislation ;  not  a  hint  is  given  of  the 
unjust  distribution  of  wealth.  On  the  contrary,  repeated 
references  are  made  to  the  burden  imposed  on  the  capitalist 
i£3]  IS3 
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class,  and  the  House  is  told  "  that  the  capital  of  the  master 
must  no  longer  be  deprived  of  its  due  reward  ".^  The  peti- 
tion complains  against  the  load  of  taxes  which  affects  capi- 
tal as  well  as  labor,  and  alludes  to  other  matters  which,  in 
previous  petitions,  were  labeled  by  Bronterre  as  "  uncon- 
sequential  rubbish  ".^  It  would  have  been  amazing  to  see 
the  working  class  agitated  by  the  Petition,  had  that  agita- 
tion not  been  the  expression  of  a  much  deeper  cause.  It 
was  the  idea  of  the  Petition  and  not  its  contents  that  con- 
tained the  promise  of  the  holy  land  and  that  animated  the 
people.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  National  Petition  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  in 
the  history  of  the  English  labor  movement.  The  call  for  a 
national  subscription  for  the  petition  received  a  generous 
response.  Men  and  women  devoted  night  after  night  to 
the  collection  of  funds  and  signatures  and  submitted  good- 
humoredly  to  every  sort  of  reply  to  their  solicitations.  The 
contributions  were  necessary  in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  campaign  and  to  support  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

The  opening  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Indus- 
trious Classes  took  place  on  the  4th  of  February,  1839,  at 
the  British  Coffee  House,  Cockspur  Street,  London.  The 
subsequent  sessions  were  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  Dr.  John- 
son Tavern,  Fleet  Street.  Of  the  fifty-three  delegates  rep- 
resenting various  cities  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  three 
were  magistrates,  six  newspaper  editors,  two  clergymen, 
two  physicians,  while  the  others  were  shopkeepers,  trades- 
men and  laborers.  The  objects  of  the  General  Convention 
were  declared  to  be  as  follows : 

I.  To  collect  the  signatures  already  appended  to  the  National 

^  See  Appendix  C 
^  Cf.  supra,  p.  82. 
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Petition  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  and  to  use  every 
possible  exertion  to  cause  it  to  be  signed  by  every  reformer  in 
these  realms. 

2.  To  use  the  most  efficient  means  and  choose  the  most  fit- 
ting time  for  introducing  the  National  Petition  into  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliam«it. 

3.  To  select  such  members  of  Parliament  as  the  majority  of 
the  delegates  may  deem  proper,  for  introducing  the  bill  en- 
titled the  People's  Charter  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  enforcing  its  adoption. 

4.  To  wait  upon  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(and,  if  necessary,  upon  Her  Majesty  and  the  Peers  of  these 
realms)  and  individually  and  collectively  enforce  upon  them 
the  claims  of  the  industrious  millions  to  their  just  share  of 
political  power  and  the  necessity  and  justice  for  complying 
with  their  demands  by  supporting  the  National  Petition  and 
voting  for  the  People's  Charter. 

5.  To  create  and  extend,  by  every  constitutional  means,  an 
enlightened  and  powerful  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  above 
objects,  and  justly  and  righteously  impress  that  opinion  upon 
the  legislature,  as  the  test  means  of  securing  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  our  country  and  averting  those  calamities 
which  exclusive  legislation  and  corrupt  government  will  neces- 
sarily produce. 

Notwithstanding  this  peaceful  declaration,  the  delegates 
repeatedly  proclaimed  the  Convention  the  only  representa- 
tive and  legally  elected  body,  assumed  functions  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  and  adopted  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  future  elections  of  delegates  and 
the  duties  of  the  constituencies.  The  presentation  of  the 
National  Petition  was  postponed  until  the  6th  of  May,  in 
order  to  procure  a  larger  number  of  signatures.  Mission- 
aries were  sent  out  to  various  towns  to  agitate  for  the 
Charter  and  to  collect  signatures  to  the  Petition.  In  the 
interim,  the  delegates  in  London  busied  themselves  with  a 
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variety  of  problems.  The  "  grievances  of  Ireland  ",  "  the 
suffering  in  the  manufacturing  districts  ",  "  the  factory- 
system  ",  "  the  New  Rural  Police  Bill  ",  were  but  a  few  of 
the  subjects  that  gave  rise  to  long  and  heated  discussions. 
"  In  fact,"  Lovett  confesses,  "  the  love  of  talk  was  as 
characteristic  of  our  little  house  as  the  big  one  at  West- 
minster." ^  Of  more  immediate  interest  was  the  question 
of  "  ulterior  measures  "  to  be  adopted  if  the  petition  were 
rejected  on  the  6th  of  May.  Care  was  taken  that  the  dis- 
cussions and  proceedings  of  the  Convention  be  reported  in 
a  way  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  masses.  The  addresses 
of  the  delegates  dwelling  at  length  on  the  distress  and  mis- 
ery of  the  people  were  printed  and  distributed  broadcast 
among  the  industrial  and  agricultural  wage-earners.  The 
speech  of  delegate  Richard  Marsden  of  Preston  attracted 
particular  attention  because  it  was  not  an  elaborated  state- 
ment of  a  social  investigator  or  an  embellished  picture  of 
a  professional  agitator.  It  was  the  cry  of  actual  despair 
that  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  or  read  his  narra- 
tive. As  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  factory  sys- 
tem, Marsden  presented  the  case  of  his  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren who  were  entirely  destitute  of  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  With  an  infant  at  her  breast,  his  wife  was  so  ema- 
ciated in  consequence  of  lack  of  nourishment  that  when 
the  baby  tried  to  nurse,  it  drew  the  mother's  blood." 

The  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Chartist  delegates  was 
evident  from  the  beginning.  The  first  collision  between 
the  moral  force  adherents  and  the  followers  of  the  Marat 
policy  took  place  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Convention.  At 
the  first  few  sessions  the  London  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion had  the  upper  hand.     Lovett  was  elected  secretary  in 

'  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  204. 

^  This  statement  was  subsequently  confirmed  to  Gammage  by  Mrs. 
Marsden.     See  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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5pite  of  the  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  physical 
force  advocates.  The  missionaries  who  were  sent  out  of 
the  Metropolis  to  obtain  signatures  to  the  National  Peti- 
tion were  instructed  "  to  refrain  from  all  violent  and  un- 
constitutional language  and  not  to  infringe  the  law  in  any 
manner  by  word  or  deed."  The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that 
pervaded  the  Convention  did  not  last  long,  however.  Some 
delegates  soon  tired  of  formal  speeches  and  grew  impatient 
with  the  counselors  of  a  policy  of  peaceful  waiting.  In 
allegiance  to  the  London  Democratic  Association,  they 
created  discord  within  and  without  the  Convention  assem- 
bly. Harney  was  most  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  cowardice  and  imbecility  of  the  Convention  and  urged 
the  people  to  prepare  for  the  approaching  struggle.  At 
Smithfield  he  appeared  at  an  open-air  meeting  wearing  a 
red  cap  of  liberty  in  imitation  of  the  French  Revolution- 
ists. The  London  Democratic  Association,  of  which  he 
was  secretary,  adopted  three  resolutions : 

1.  That  if  the  Convention  did  its  duty,  the  Charter  would 
be  the  law  of  the  land  in  less  than  a  month. 

2.  That  no  delay  should  take  place  in  the  presentation  of  the 
National  Petition. 

3.  That  every  act  of  injustice  and  oppression  should  be 
immediately  met  by  resistance. 

These  resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  Convention  on 
the  4th  of  March  and  caused  several  motions  to  be  made 
condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of  the  extreme  Chartists. 
One  delegate  censured  Harney  for  making  use  of  French 
revolutionary  expressions  and  French  emblems.  Another 
demanded  an  apology  from  Harney  and  his  followers,  on 
penalty  of  expulsion,  for  addressing  the  resolutions  to  the 
Convention.  Even  Bronterre  recorded  his  opinion  that  the 
Convention  must  be  on  guard  not  to  prejudice  the  govern- 
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ment  against  the  Petition,  while  Lovett's  close  friends^ 
Hetherington,  Cleave,  and  others,  protested  against  the  use 
of  all  emblems  which  might  compromise  the  Convention 
and  thus  injure  the  cause.  In  the  language  of  Lovett, 
Harney  and  two  other  delegates  "  deemed  it  advisable  to 
make  the  apology  required."  ^  It  was,  however,  after  a 
lapse  of  but  a  few  days  that  the  censured  agitators  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  supremacy.  On  the  nth  of 
March,  1839,  Harney,  O'Connor,  Frost,  Bronterre,  and 
others  addressed  a  crowded  meeting  which  was  called  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Convention,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
and  at  which  they  publicly  attacked  the  inactivity  of  the 
Convention  and  exhorted  the  Chartists  to  arm  themselves 
for  the  approaching  crisis.  Bronterre  declared  that  the 
only  reason  he  did  not  advise  the  people  to  arm  themselves 
was  because  the  law  did  not  let  him.  He  was  only  a  his- 
torian, he  said,  and  merely  reported  the  "  fact  "  that  all  the 
people  of  Leeds  and  of  Lancashire  had  procured  arms. 
While  he  could  not  urge  his  hearers  to  do  likewise,  he  was 
certain  that  the  Petition  would  be  helped  along,  if  all  the 
people  of  England  followed  the  example  of  his  friends  in 
the  North.  He  accordingly  appealed  to  them  to  organize, 
to  put  themselves  in  such  a  position  of  defense  that  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  suspend  the  laws  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  they  should  be  able  to  send  the  traitors 
to  eternity.  The  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  audience  at 
every  allusion  to  physical  force  left  no  doubt  that  the 
metropolitan  workingmen  endorsed  the  sentiments  of  the 
speakers. 

The  speeches  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  hostile  criticispi 
in  the  press  which  provoked  three  Birmingham  delegates 
to  tender  their  resignations  "  because  the  Convention  was 

'  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  204. 
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not  guided  by  principles  of  peace,  law  and  order."  This 
act  on  the  part  of  the  moral  force  delegates  branded  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  traitors  and  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  physical  force  agitation.  It  was  then  that  the  Lon- 
don Democrat  was  established  to  launch  a  systematic  cam- 
paign for  preparedness  and  to  preach  insurrection  as  the 
only  means  for  the  people  to  obtain  the  Charter.  All  legal 
and  constitutional  efforts  inspired  little  hope  for  the  imme- 
diate success  of  the  National  Petition,  and  the  workingmen 
were  urged  to  lose  no  time  in  organizing  and  preparing 
themselves  for  the  coming  struggle,  "  such  as  the  world 
has  not  yet  witnessed."  The  Chartists  were  advised  to 
inscribe  on  their  banners  the  mottoes :  "  Liberty  or  death  ", 
"  the  People's  Charter  and  no  further  delay  ",  "  the  Peo- 
ple's Charter — peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must ", 
and  the  people  were  reminded  that  their  tyrants  would 
never  concede  justice  till  they  were  compelled,  till  they  were 
overcome  by  Are  and  sword  and  exterminated  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

The  Chartists  foresaw  the  possibility  of  a  prorogation 
of  Parliament  before  the  presentation  of  the  Petition  on 
the  6th  of  May,  or  before  the  House  could  be  tested 
respecting  the  Charter.  In  case  of  such  a  contingency, 
Harney  supported  Bronterre's  recommendation  that,  on 
the  day  appointed  by  the  Queen's  proclamation  for  a  new 
election,  the  people  of  each  county,  city  and  borough 
should  assemble  at  the  proper  places  and  nominate  men 
pledged  to  the  Charter.  He  was  certain  that  the  universal 
suffrage  candidates  would  be  elected  in  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  cases.  He  realized  that  the  election  of  repre- 
sentatives without  enabling  them  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  present  "  the  veriest  farce  im- 
aginable ".     It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  each  elected 
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representative  should  be  furnished  with  a  bodyguard  of 
rsturdy  sans-culottes : 

By  the  time  the  whole  of  the  representatives  arrived  in  the 
environs  of  the  metropolis,  they  would  have  with  them  not 
less  than  a  million  of  men.  This  would  soon  settle  the  matter. 
"  The  million  of  men,"  with  their  representatives,  would  en- 
camp for  one  night  on  Hampstead-heath,  and  the  following 
morning  march  upon  London,  where  myriads  would  hail  with 
songs  of  joy  their  march  through  Parliament,  safely  conduct- 
ing their  representatives  past  the  Horse-guards,  should  the 
shopocratic-elected  scoundrels  be  fools  enough  to  have  pre- 
viously seated  themselves  in  the  tax-trap.  The  voice  of  the 
people  crying,  "  Make  way  for  better  men,"  would  scatter 
them  like  chaff  before  the  wind;  or,  should  they  hesitate  to 
fly,  the  job  will  soon  be  settled  by  their  being  tied  neck  and 
heels  and  flung  into  the  Thames.  As  to  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiery,  the  idea  is  not  to  'be  entertained.  What  army 
could  withstand  a  million  of  armed  men?  For,  of  course, 
every  man  would  come  prepared  for  the  worst;  and  even 
should  the  tyrants  be  mad  enough  to  provoke  a  conflict,  can 
the  result  be  doubtful?  No;  within  a  week  not  a  despot's 
breath  would  pollute  the  air  of  England.^ 

The  missionaries  did  not  carry  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Convention  to  refrain  from  all  violent  language.  Vin- 
cent especially  exhorted  the  people  to  be  prepared  to  resist 
the  government.  At  several  meetings  in  Welsh  towns,  he 
called  upon  the  working  class  to  be  ready  to  act  after  the 
6th  of  May,  and  that  every  hill  and  valley  should  be  pre- 
pared to  send  forth  its  army,  if  required  by  the  Conven- 
tion. At  Newport  he  concluded  his  speech  with  the  invo- 
cation :  "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !  and  then  with  one  voice, 
one  heart,  and  one  blow,  perish  the  privileged  orders! 
Death  to  the  aristocracy!  "    In  Pentonville  he  attacked  the 

'  The  London  Democrat,  April  27,  1839. 
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government  as  an  atrocious  and  cannibal  system :  it  doomed 
men,  women  and  children  to  toil  in  factories  from  morning 
till  night  in  a  state  approaching  starvation,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy/ 

Far  from  rebuking  its  missionaries,  the  Convention 
acted  in  harmony  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  masses 
and,  after  a  long  discussion,  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  "  that  it  was  admitted  by  the  highest  authorities,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  people  had  the  right 
to  use  arms." ' 

In  the  meantime  the  government  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on 
the  movements  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  and  the 
active  Chartists.  Venomous  newspaper  reports  of  the 
Chartist  meetings  provoked  the  government  to  introduce  a 
wide  system  of  espionage.  The  spies  simulated  great  de- 
votion to  the  cause  and  instigated  the  masses  to  "  speak 
out "  and  to  "  prove  to  the  government  that  the  people  were 
in  earnest."  Zealous  to  produce  proof  to  the  government 
of  their  usefulness  and  of  their  alertness  to  "  discover  " 
all  Chartist  plots,  they  adopted  a  favorite  scheme  of  teach- 
ing the  credulous  workingmen  how  to  destroy  property 
and  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  "  despots  ".  One 
of  these  provocateurs,  Holyoake  writes,  produced  an 
explosive  liquid  which,  he  said,  could  be  poured  into  the 
sewers  and,  when  ignited,  would  blow  up  the  whole  city  of 
London.  "  This  satanic  preparation  was  tried  in  a  cellar 
in  Judd  Street,  while  I  was  taking  tea  in  the  back  parlor 
above.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  of  the  operation  going 
on  below,  or  it  might  have  interfered  with  my  satisfaction 
in  the  repast  on  which  I  was  engaged."' 

'  Cf.  The  Chartist  Riots  at  Newport,  2nd  ed.,  Newport,  1889,  pp.  15- 
16;  also  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Chartism  in  Monmouthshire,  London, 
1840,  p.  25. 

'  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  20s. 

'  Holyoake,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  4. 
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The  activities  of  magistrate  John  Frost,  the  Welsh  dele- 
gate to  the  Convention,  caused  much  public  discussion,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  was  taunted  from  many  quarters  for 
the  appointment  he  had  made.  Russell  then  sent  Frost  a 
letter  inquiring  whether  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Conven- 
tion, as  well  as  whether  he  had  attended  a  public  meeting 
at  Pontypool,  at  which  inflammatory  language  was  used, 
and  notifying  him  that  such  actions,  if  true,  must  cause 
his  name  to  be  erased  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  of  Monmouth.  The  answer  which  Frost 
sent  to  Russell  gained  him  unanimous  praise  from  his  col- 
leagues who  paid  him  due  tribute  at  a  dinner  given  in  his 
honor  in  London.  His  letter,  dated  at  Newport,  January 
19,  1839,  contained  a  spirited  rebuke  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Its  haughty  defiance  was  characteristic  of  the 
period  of  unrest.    He  writes  :  ^ 

In  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  i6th,  there  is  a  mistake.  I 
am  not  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Monmouth,  but  for  the 
borough  of  Newport,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  In  the 
spring  of  1835  the  council  of  the  borough  recommended  me  as 
a  proper  person  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace.  I  was  appointed, 
and  I  believe  that  the  inhabitants  will  bear  honorable  testimony 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office.  Whether  your  Lordship  will  retain  my  name,  or  cause 
it  to  be  erased,  is  to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  for  I 
set  no  value  on  an  office  dependant  for  its  continuance,  not 
according  to  the  mode  in  which  its  duties  are  performed,  but 
on  the  will  of  a  Secretary  of  State. 

For  what  does  your  Lordship  think  it  incumbent  to  get  my 
name  erased  from  the  commission  of  the  peace?  For  attend- 
ing a  meeting  at  Pontypool,  on  the  ist  of  January?  If  the 
public  papers  can  be  credited,  your  Lordship  declared  that 

'  See  Rise  and  Fall  of  Chartism  in  Monmouthshire,  London,  1840, 
pp.  11-13. 
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such  meetings  were  not  only  legal  but  commendable.  But 
"  violent  and  inflammatory  language  was  used  at  that  meet- 
ing." .  .  .  There  was  a  time  when  the  Whig  Ministry  was 
not  so  fastidious  as  to  violent  and  inflammatory  language 
uttered  at  public  meetings. 

By  what  authority  does  your  Lordship  assume  a  power  over 
conduct  of  mine  unconnected  with  my  oiBce  ?  By  what  author- 
ity does  your  Lordship  assign  any  action  of  mine,  as  a  private 
individual,  as  a  justification  for  erasing  my  name  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace?  Am  I  to  hold  no  opinion  of  my 
own,  in  respect  to  public  matters  ?  Am  I  to  be  prohibited  from 
expressing  that  opinion,  if  it  be  unpleasing  to  Lord  J.  Russell  ? 
If,  in  expressing  that  opinion,  I  act  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
law,  can  it  be  an  offence?  If  I  transgress,  is  not  the  law 
sufficiently  stringent  to  punish  me  ?  It  appears  from  the  letter 
of  your  Lordship  that  I,  if  present  at  a  public  meeting,  should 
be  answerable  for  language  uttered  by  others.  If  these  are  to 
be  the  terms  on  which  Her  Majesty's  commission  of  the  peace 
are  to  be  holden,  take  it  back  again,  for  surely  none  but  the 
most  servile  of  men  would  hold  it  on  such  terms. 

Is  it  an  offence  to  be  appointed  a  delegate  to  convey  to  the 
constituted  authorities  the  petitions  of  the  people?  ...  I  was 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  administer  the  laws  within 
the  borough  of  Newport.  Was  the  appointment  made,  that 
the  inhabitants  might  benefit  by  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
authority  intrusted  to  me?  Or  was  it  made  to  be  recalled  at 
the  will  of  your  Lordship,  although  the  inhabitants  might  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  the  duty?  Your 
Lordship  receives  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  holding  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  paid,  in  part,  out  of  the  taxes 
raised  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough.  Does  your  Lordship 
owe  them  no  duty  ?  For  what  is  your  Lordship  invested  with 
authority?  To  be  exercised  merely  at  the  caprice  of  your 
Lordship,  regardless  of  the  effects  that  may  follow?  I  have 
served  the  inhabitants  for  three  years,  zealously  and  gra- 
tuitously, and  the  opinions  which  I  have  formed  as  to  the 
exercise  of  public  authority,  teach  me  that  they,  and  not  your 
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Lordship,  ought  to  decide  whether  I  ought  to  be  struck  off 
the  commission  of  peace. 

Filling  an  humble  situation  in  life,  I  would  yield  neither  to 
your  Lordship,  nor  any  of  your  order,  in  a  desire  to  see  my 
country  powerful  and  prosperous.  Twenty  years'  reading  and 
experience  have  convinced  me  that  the  only  method  to  produce 
and  secure  that  state  of  things  is  a  restoration  of  the  ancient 
constitution.  Deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction,  I  have 
labored  to  obtain  the  end,  by  means  recognized  by  the  laws 
of  my  country — petition ;  and  for  this  your  Lordship  thinks  I 
ought  to  be  stricken  off  the  commission  of  the  peace !  Violent 
and  inflammatory  language  indeed!  I  am  convinced  that  in 
my  own  neighborhood,  my  attending  at  public  meetings  has 
tended  to  restrain  violent  language.    .    .    . 

Probably  your  'Lordship  is  unaccustomed  to  language  of  this 
description ;  that,  my  Lord,  is  a  misfortune.  Much  of  evils  of 
life  proceed  from  the  want  of  sincerity  in  those  who  hold 
converse  with  men  in  authority.  Simple  men  like  those  best 
who  prophesy  smooth  things.    .    .    . 

The  Chartists  rejoiced  at  the  humiliation  which  Lord 
Russell  received  at  the  hands  of  one  of  their  leaders.  For 
several  months  they  had  brooded  over  their  resentment 
against  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  suppression  of  torch-light  meetings  as  on  account  of 
his  offer  of  arms  to  any  association  of  the  middle  class  that 
would  be  formed  ostensibly  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  but  in  reality  for  putting  down  Qiartist  assem- 
blies. The  policy  of  Russell,  however,  was  rather  vacil- 
lating. The  meeting  of  March  nth  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  at  which  Frost  was  in  the  chair,  was  the  landmark 
for  both  the  terrorists  and  the  government.  The  systematic 
campaign  of  the  press  against  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
as  tending  to  robbery  and  destruction  of  society  was  turned 
with  effective  force  against  the  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernment who  were  charged  with  being,  in  their  cowardice, 
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abettors  of  sedition.  This  made  Lord  Russell  cast  aside 
the  painful  attitude  of  strained  indulgence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  masqued  oppression,  on  the  other.  A  state  of 
open  hostility  now  established  itself  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Chartists.  The  authorities  left  no  doubt  as 
to  their  determination  to  handle  the  situation  in  a  disciplin- 
ary way.  Russell's  order,  about  the  end  of  March,  to  strike 
the  name  of  Frost  from  the  Commission  of  Peace  for  at- 
tending Chartist  meetings,  was  followed,  in  April,  by  the 
indictment  of  Stephens  and  the  declaration  that  the  Con- 
vention was  an  illegal  body,  and,  in  May,  by  the  arrest  in 
London  of  Vincent  who  was  conveyed  to  Newport  and, 
together  with  several  other  Chartists,  committed  to  Mon- 
mouth gaol.  The  Mayor  of  Newport  had  collected  evi- 
dence against  the  young  orator  and  his  followers  in  the 
hope  that,  if  a  conviction  took  place.  Chartism  in  Mon- 
mouthshire "  would  be  reckoned  among  the  things  that 
were."  ^  The  strength  of  the  movement  was,  however, 
greatly  underestimated.  Far  from  being  dismayed,  the 
Chartists  challenged  their  adversaries  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1839,  the  National  Petition,  con- 
taining about  one  million  two  hundred  and  eighty-three 
thousand  signatures,  was  taken  to  the  residence  of  Thomas 
Attwood,  who  had  promised  to  present  it  to  Parliament. 
By  that  time,  however,  Attwood's  allegiance  to  the  Char- 
tist cause  underwent  a  marked  change.  It  may  have  been 
due  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Convention  or  to  the 
fact  that  at  all  times  the  issue  of  paper  money  was  more 
important  to  him  than  the  People's  Charter.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  he  gave  little  encouragement  to  the  delegation,  ex- 
pressing his  doubt  whether,  on  account  of  the  expected 

'  Cf.  Rise  and  Fall  of  Chartism  in  Monmouthshire,  1840,  p.  18. 
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resignation  of  Lord  Russell  from  the  ministry,  he  would 
be  able  to  present  the  Petition  in  the  near  future  and  re- 
fusing to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  entitled  the  Peo- 
ple's Charter. 

This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  enmity  of  the  govern- 
ment, made  the  leaders  realize  that  the  Charter  would  not 
"  be  the  law  of  the  land  in  less  than  a  month."  The  Con- 
vention carried  O'Connor's  motion  to  adjourn  to  Birming- 
ham, where  the  surroundings  were  thought  more  favorable 
because  of  the  general  excitement  which  prevailed  both  on 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  local  authorities  in  suppress- 
ing public  meetings  and  of  Lord  Russell's  letter  to  the 
magistrates  offering  arms  to  the  middle  class.  On  the  13th 
of  May  the  Convention  was  welcomed  in  that  city  by  a 
vast  assemblage  and  resumed  its  sessions  in  a  buoyant 
spirit.  On  the  following  day,  after  some  discussion,  the 
Manifesto  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Industriottsi 
Classes  was  adopted,  and  ten  thousand  copies  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  for  circulation. 

The  language  and  the  object  of  the  Manifesto  render  it 
the  most  remarkable  Chartist  document.  There  is  no  sign 
of  the  previous  overtures  to  the  middle  class,  and  due 
respect  is  paid  to  the  "  menaces  of  employers "  and  the 
"  power  of  wealth  ".  The  distinct  class  interests  of  the 
working  men  and  women  are  put  in  the  foreground.  Be- 
ginning with  the  declaration  that  "  the  government  of  Eng- 
land is  a  despotism  and  her  industrious  millions  slaves  " ; 
that  her  forms  of  "  justice "  are  subterfuges  for  legal 
plunder  and  class  domination;  that  the  "  right  of  the  sub- 
ject "  is  slavery,  without  the  slave's  privilege,  and  that  the 
Whigs  and  the  Tories  are  united  in  their  despotic  deter- 
mination to  maintain  their  power  and  supremacy  at  any 
risk,  the  Manifesto  continues : 
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Men  and  women  of  Britain,  will  you  tamely  submit  to  the 
insult?  Will  you  submit  to  the  incessant  toil  from  birth  to 
death,  to  give  in  tax  and  plunder  out  of  every  twelve  hours' 
labor  the  proceeds  of  nine  hours  to  support  your  idle  and  in- 
solent oppressors?  Will  you  much  longer  submit  to  see  the 
greatest  blessings  of  mechanical  art  converted  into  the  greatest 
curses  of  social  life? — ^to  see  children  forced  to  compete  with 
their  parents,  wives  with  their  husbands,  and  the  whole  of 
society  morally  and  physically  degraded  to  support  the  aris- 
tocracies of  wealth  and  title?  Will  you  allow  your  wives  and 
daughters  to  be  degraded;  your  children  to  be  nursed  in 
misery,  stultified  by  toil,  and  to  become  the  victims  of  the  vice 
our  corrupt  institutions  have  engendered?  Will  you  permit 
the  stroke  of  affliction,  the  misfortunes  of  poverty,  and  the  in- 
firmities of  age  to  be  branded  and  punished  as  crimes,  and 
give  our  selfish  oppressors  an  excuse  for  rending  asunder  man 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  and  continue  passive  observers  till 
you  and  yours  become  the  victims? 

Perish  the  cowardly  feeling;  and  infamous  be  the  passive 
being  who  can  witness  his  country's  degradation,  without  a 
struggle  to  prevent  or  a  determination  to  remove  it !  Rather, 
like  Sampson,  would  we  cling  to  the  pillars  which  sustain  our 
social  fabric,  and,  failing  to  base  it  upon  principles  of  justice, 
fall  victims  beneath  its  ruins.  Shall  it  be  said,  fellow-country- 
men, that  four  millions  of  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms  and 
defending  their  country  against  every  foreign  assailant,  allowed 
a  few  domestic  oppressors  to  enslave  and  degrade  them  ?  That 
they  suffered  the  constitutional  right  of  possessing  arms,  to 
defend  the  constitutional  privileges  their  ancestors  bequeathed 
to  them,  to  be  disregarded  or  forgotten  till  one  after  another 
they  have  been  robbed  of  their  rights,  and  have  submitted  to 
be  awed  into  silence  by  the  bludgeons  of  policemen  ?    .    .    . 

Men  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  we  have  sworn  with 
your  aid  to  achieve  our  liberties  or  die!  And  in  this  resolve 
we  seek  to  save  our  country  from  a  fate  we  do  not  desire  to 
witness.  If  you  longer  continue  passive  slaves,  the  fate  of 
unhappy  Ireland  will  soon  'be  yours,  and  that  of  Ireland  more 
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degraded  still.  For,  be  assured,  the  joyful  hope  of  freedom 
which  now  inspires  the  millicwis,  if  not  speedily  realized,  will 
turn  into  wild  revenge.  The  sickening  thought  of  unrequited 
toil — ^their  cheerless  homes — ^their  stunted,  starving  offspring — 
the  pallid  partners  of  their  wretchedness  —  their  aged  parents 
pining  apart  in  a  workhouse — ^the  state  of  trade  presenting  to 
their  imaginations  no  brighter  prospect — ^these,  together  with 
the  petty  tyranny  that  daily  torments  them,  will  exasperate 
them  to  destroy  what  they  are  denied  the  enjoyment  of.  .  .  . 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories  are  seeking,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  crush  our  peaceful  organization  in  favor  of  our 
Charter.  They  are  sending  their  miscreant  spies  to  urge  the 
people  into  madness ;  they  are  arming  the  rich  against  the 
poor,  and  against  his  fellow-man.  .  .  .  We  trust,  brethren, 
that  you  will  disappoint  their  malignity,  and  live  to  regain  our 
rights  by  other  means, — at  least,  we  trust  you  will  not  com- 
mence the  conflict.  We  have  resolved  to  obtain  our  rights, 
"  peaceably  if  we  may,  forcibly  if  we  must " ;  but  woe  to  those 
who  begin  the  warfare  with  the  millions,  or  who  forcibly  re- 
strain their  peaceful  agitation  for  justice — at  one  signal  they 
will  be  enlightened  to  their  error,  and  in  one  brief  contest  their 
power  will  be  destroyed.    .    .    . 

The  Chartists  were  called  upon  to  organize  simultaneous 
public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the  Queen 
"  to  call  good  men  to  her  councils  ",  and,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain "  the  opinions  and  determination  of  the  people  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  ",  a  series  of  questions,  or  "  ulterior 
measures  ",  was  to  be  submitted  at  each  meeting.  Remind- 
ing the  Chartists  that  the  motto  of  the  Convention  was 
Union,  Prudence  and  Energy,  and  assuring  them  that  after 
ascertaining  the  expression  of  organized  public  opinion 
that  body  will  immediately  proceed  to  carry  the  will  of  the 
people  into  execution,  the  time  for  the  simultaneous  meet- 
ings was  limited  to  the  ist  of  July. 

The  "  ulterior  measures  "  proposed  by  the  Manifesto  and 
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subsequently  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  simul- 
taneous assemblies  were  as  follows : 

1.  Whether  they  will  he  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
vention, to  withdraw  all  sums  of  money  they  may  individually 
or  collectively  have  placed  in  savings'  banks,  private  banks,  or 
in  the  hands  of  any  perscm  hostile  to  their  just  rights  ? 

2.  Whether,  at  the  same  request,  they  will  'be  prepared  im- 
mediately to  convert  all  their  paper  money  into  gold  and  silver  ? 

3.  Whether,  if  the  Convention  shall  determine  that  a  sacred 
month  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  millions  to  secure  the 
charter  of  their  political  salvation,  they  will  firmly  resolve  to 
abstain  from  their  labors  during  that  period,  as  well  as  from 
the  use  of  all  intoxicatinff  drinks? 

4.  Whether,  according  to  their  old  constitutional  right — a 
right  which  modem  legislation  would  fain  annihilate  —  they 
have  prepared  themselves  with  the  arms  of  freemen  to  defend 
the  laws  and  constitutional  privileges  their  ancestors  bequeathed 
to  them? 

5.  Whether  they  will  provide  themselves  with  Chartist  cafp- 
didates,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  propose  them  for  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  next  general  election;  and  if  returned  by  show 
of  hands  such  candidates  to  consider  themselves  veritable  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people — ^to  meet  in  London  at  a  time  here- 
after to  be  determined  on  ? 

6.  Whether  they  will  resolve  to  deal  exclusively  with  Char- 
tists, and  in  all  cases  of  persecution  rally  around  and  protect 
all  those  who  may  suffer  in  their  righteous  cause  ? 

7.  Whether  by  all  and  every  means  in  their  power  they  will 
perseveringly  contend  for  the  great  objects  of  the  People's 
Charter,  and  resolve  that  no  counter  agitation  for  a  less  meas- 
ure of  justice  shall  divert  them  from  their  righteous  object? 

8.  Whether  the  people  will  determine  to  obey  all  the  just 
and  constitutional  requests  of  the  majority  of  the  Convention? 

The  "  ulterior  measures  "  did  not  satisfy  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention.    They  were  concocted  as  a  compro- 
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mise  program  by  the  various  factions.  One  can  easily  dis- 
cern the  influence  of  Attwood's  followers  in  the  first  three 
"  measures  ".  The  abstinence  proposal  was  denounced  by 
Harney  and  his  friends  as  savoring  of  humbug,  believing 
as  they  did  that  nothing  but  the  extremest  measures  would 
be  of  any  value.  The  radicals  carried  their  recommenda- 
tions to  ascertain  whether  the  people  were  ready  to  resist 
the  authorities  and  to  take  matters  in  their  hands,  to  elect 
and  seat  their  own  candidates,^  to  boycott  opponents  by 
dealing  exclusively  with  Chartists,  and  to  protect  all  who 
may  suffer  in  the  cause.  Lovett,  who,  as  secretary  of  the 
Convention,  signed  the  Manifesto,^  confesses  that  he  "  did 
an  act  of  folly  in  being  a  party  to  some  of  its  provisions  ", 
but  extenuates  this  "  folly  ",  as  it  was  committed  for  the 
sake  of  union  and  for  the  love  and  hope  he  had  in  the 
cause.^ 

While  the  Manifesto  counseled  not  to  "  commence  the 
conflict",  the  London  Democrat  was  untiring  in  its  cam- 
paign for  insurrection  as  a  "  primary  measure  ".  Terror 
was  advocated  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  "  aristocratic 
and  shopocratic  factions  "  could  be  induced  to  do  justice  to 
the  people.  The  idea  of  a  "  bloodless  triumph  "  was  dis- 
pensed with  as  mere  "  chatter  and  nonsense  ",  as  the  "  ven- 
geance of  blood  is  the  only  means  of  striking  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  tyrants,  especially  the  relentless  tyrants  of  Eng- 
land— the  callous-hearted  money-mongers." 

It  won't  be  the  organised  masses  that  will  carry  the  victory. 
Oh,  no!  That  depends  upon  the  poor,  outcast,  friendless 
beings  who  have  no  home  to  go  to,  no  food  to  satisfy  the 

'^  Cf.  supra,  p.  159. 

'  The  Manifesto  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Convention  by  Hugh 
Craig,  Chairman,  and  William  Lovett,  Secretary. 
'  Cf.  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  208-9. 
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cravings  of  hunger,  no  covering  to  keep  them  warm,  or  even 
to  make  them  look  decent,  no  wherewithal  to  render  their 
lives  worth  preserving.  The  'battle  .  .  .  will  be  fought  and 
won  by  those  whom  poverty  and  degradation  have  rendered 
outcasts  from  society — ^by  those  who  hide  themselves  from  the 
gaze  of  the  world,  through  the  cruel  operation  of  unjust  and 
partially-executed  laws.  The  battle  will  be  fought  and  won 
by  the  brigands,  as  they  are  called.  As  for  premature  out- 
breaks, indeed,  a  great  deal  of  stuff  and  nonsense  has  been 
rung  in  the  ears  of  the  people  concerning  popular  commotions. 
Is  the  present  movement  a  real  one?  If  it  is,  then  too  many 
outbreaks  cannot  take  place.  Premature  outbreaks,  as  they 
are  called,  are  only  fatal  to  sham  movements;  but,  at  a  time 
like  this,  the  more  the  better.  .  .  .  What  are  outbreaks?  Are 
they  not  ebullitions  of  popular  feeling?  Then  if  numerous 
outbreaks  take  place,  does  it  not  prove  that  the  people  are 
ready  ?  Then,  hurrah  for  a  leader !  Hurrah  for  the  man  who 
has  the  energy  and  courage  to  unfurl  the  'banner  of  freedom 
and  lead  the  people  on  to  victory  or  death.  .  .  .  Government 
looks  upon  all  parties  in  the  Chartist  ranks  alike.  Neither 
party  can  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  exclusive  legislators.  Sham 
radicals,  timid  radicals,  trading  radicals,  as  well  as  honest  and 
determined  democrats,  will  all  alike  be  persecuted  and  crushed 
if  "  the  step  "  'be  not  now  taken  —  if  the  blow  be  not  now 
struck.  .  .  .  We  are  all  embarked  in  the  same  vessel,  and  a 
shipwreck  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  one  party  as  the  other. 
Let  honest  men  then  unite,  and  the  victory  is  safe,  sure  and 
speedy.^ 

The  relations  of  mutual  distrust  between  the  government 
and  the  Chartists  became  ever  more  pronounced.  Alarmed 
at  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  the  Birmingham  peo- 
ple accorded  the  Convention,  the  government  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  local  authorities  and  sent  a  number  of 

'  The  London  Democrat,  May  18,  1839.     Cf.  also  issues  of  May  25, 
ft  seq. 
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the  London  police  force  to  that  city.  This,  in  its  turn, 
created  ill-feeling  in  the  assembly,  and  it  was  due  primarily 
to  the  timely  warnings  of  O'Connor  and  Bronterre  not  to 
carry  arms  to  the  meetings  that  the  "  People's  Parliament " 
was  saved  from  police  intervention. 

On  the  17th  of  May  the  Convention  adjourned  to  the 
1st  of  July  after  having  passed  Bronterre's  resolutions:  ist. 
That  peace,  law,  and  order  shall  continue  to  be  the  motto 
of  the  Convention,  so  long  as  the  "  oppressors  "  will  act 
in  the  same  spirit  towards  the  people;  otherwise,  it  shall 
be  deemed  a  sacred  duty  of  the  people  "  to  meet  force  with 
force  and  repel  assassination  by  justifiable  homicide  " ;  2nd, 
That  the  Chartists  who  may  attend  the  simultaneous  meet- 
ings shall  avoid  carrying  offensive  weapons  about  their  per- 
sons and  treat  as  enemies  of  the  cause  any  person  who  may 
exhibit  such  weapons,  or  who  "  by  any  other  act  of  folly 
or  wickedness,  should  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace"; 
3rd,  That  the  officers  who  may  have  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  simultaneous  meetings  shall  in  all  cases  con- 
sult with  the  local  authorities;  and  4th,  That  should  the 
authorities  be  instigated  by  the  "  oppressors  in  the  upper 
and  middle  ranks  "  to  assail  the  people  with  armed  force, 
the  "  oppressors  "  would  be  held  responsible,  "  in  person 
and  property,  for  any  detriment  that  may  result  to  the 
people  from  such  atrocious  instigation  ". 

The  simultaneous  meetings  were  held  in  a  great  number 
of  cities,  towns,  and  villages  with  distinct  success.  Conser- 
vative estimates  of  the  assemblies  at  some  places  were  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Thus  the  demonstration  at 
Kersall  Moor  was  reported  to  have  been  made  up  of  not 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand;  at  West  Riding  of  two 
hundred  thousand;  at  Glasgow  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand,  and  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons.     The  meetings  were  addressed  by  members 
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of  the  Convention,  including  O'Connor,  Bronterre,  Har- 
ney, Frost,  and  other  Chartist  celebrities.  In  several  in- 
stances the  demonstrations  were  held  in  defiance  of  the 
authorities,  who  not  only  refused  the  requests  of  the  ar- 
rangement committees  to  convene  the  meetings,  but  caused 
proclamations  to  be  posted  warning  the  people  against  at- 
tending illegal  gatherings.  Everything  went  off  peace- 
ably, although  the  speakers  were  by  no  means  timid  in  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments.  At  the  West  Riding  demon- 
stration, O'Connor  declared  that  if  the  "tyrants"  attempted 
to  put  down  the  meeting  by  force,  the  people  should  repel 
attack  by  attack.  Bronterre  did  not  mince  words  at  any  of 
the  meetings,  always  impressing  the  people  with  the  neces- 
sity of  being  prepared  to  do  something  effective  for  uni- 
versal suffrage.  He  upbraided  the  people  for  supporting 
"  the  whole  tribe  of  landholders,  f undholders,  and  two 
millions  of  menials  and  kept  mistresses,  together  with  one 
hundred  thousand  prostitutes  in  London  alone".  The 
speeches  by  the  other  agitators  were  in  similar  vein. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  Birmingham  on  the  ist 
of  July  and  immediately  took  up  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ing to  London,  as  the  Birmingham  authorities  were  evi- 
dently determined  to  interfere  with  its  business,  having 
sworn  in  three  hundred  special  constables  that  very  day. 
Another  reason  for  the  removal  was  the  alleged  precarious 
condition  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  made  it  strategi- 
cally advisable  for  the  Convention  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  situation  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  the  embarrass- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  government.  On  the  next  day, 
after  a  long  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  sessions  be 
removed  to  London  on  the  loth  of  that  month. 

The  reports  of  the  delegates  on  the  results  of  the  simul- 
taneous meetings  showed  that,  notwithstanding  the  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  Charter,  the  "  ulterior  measures  "  were 
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not  approved  en  bloc  by  the  people.  The  "  sacred  month  " 
proposition  met  with  decided  opposition  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  There  seemed  to  be  diversity  of  opinion  on  this 
question  even  among  the  leaders.  In  spite  of  that,  how- 
ever, unanimous  resolutions  were  adopted  approving  ex- 
clusive dealing  with  Chartists,  a  run  on  the  banks,  absolute 
abstinence  from  excisable  drinks,  and,  in  view  of  the  ex- 
pected division  on  the  National  Petition  which  was  to  take 
place  in  Parliament  on  the  12th  of  July,  it  was  decided  that 
the  members  of  the  Convention  meet  on  the  13th,  "  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a  day  when  the  sacred  month 
shall  commence,  if  the  Charter  has  not  previously  become 
the  law  of  the  land  ". 


CHAPTER  XI 
The  Wrestling  Forces 

Though  tyrants  and  minions  rej  ect  our  prayer, 
And  sneer  at  the  evils  we  patiently  bear, 
And  laugh  us  to  scorn  when  we  humbly  ask, — 
How  soon  they  may  have  another  task! 
At  last  a  smothered  fire  forth  may  break. 
And  a  nation  in  knowledge  of  freedom  awake. 
— Alfred  Owen  Fennell. 

The  simultaneous  meetings  and  the  subsequent  adoption 
by  the  Convention  of  the  "  ulterior  measures "  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  series  of  events,  in  which  both  the  Chartists 
and  the  government  displayed  a  mood  to  fight  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  which  culminated  in  temporary  victory  for  the 
latter. 

The  first  serious  encounter  between  the  people  and  the 
authorities  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July,  1839,  at  Birming- 
ham. Since  the  days  of  the  agitation  for  the  Reform  Bill, 
the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  in  vast  multi- 
tudes in  the  Bull  Ring,  where  they  not  only  aired  their 
grievances  but  aJso  listened  to  the  reading  of  newspapers 
and  discussed  political  events.  The  simultaneous  meetings 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  middle  class,  and  the 
mayor  undertook  to  restrain  the  masses  from  holding  public 
meetings  in  the  city,  and  particularly  in  the  popular  Ring. 
The  resentment  of  the  workingmen  against  this  infringe- 
ment upon  their  rights  was  on  a  par  with  their  hostility 
towards  the  newly-introduced  metropolitan  police.  Never- 
theless, no  open  conflict  occurred  until  the  mayor  attempted 
to  enforce  his  proclamation.  On  the  evening  stated,  a  squad 
17s]  I7S 
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of  the  metropolitan  police,  headed  by  the  mayor  and  a 
magistrate  and  supported  by  several  detachments  of  dra- 
goons, invaded  the  Ring  where  an  assembly  of  workingmen 
listened  Ito  the  reading  of  a  newspaper,  and,  without  any 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  people,  commenced  an  indis- 
criminate attack.  In  the  confusion,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
drenrwere  thrown  down  and  trampled  upon,  the  police 
belaboring  them  right  and  left.  One  man  had  his  teeth 
knocked  out,  and  several  were  carried  away  with  broken 
heads  and  arms  and  other  severe  injuries.  After  the  first 
moments  of  panic,  the  people  rallied  their  strength  and 
compelled  the  police  to  flee.  But  the  latter  soon  returned, 
reinforced,  and  renewed  the  attack.  The  mayor  then  read 
the  Riot  Act,  ordered  the  dragoons  to  disperse  the  crowds, 
and  placed  military  guards  at  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
Bull  Ring  in  order  tO'  prevent  any  new  gathering  there. 
The  fight  lasted  from  nine  to  half-past  ten  in  the  evening. 
About  midnight  the  dispersed  crowds  gathered  again,  sing- 
ing the  Chartist  anthem,  "  Fall,  Tyrants,  Fall,"  and  amidst 
deafening  cheers  proceeded  for  HoUoway  Head,  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  where  they  swore  vengeance  against  the 
assailants.  They  then  marched  to  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
where  they  tore  down  about  seventy  feet  of  railing  and 
turned  it  into  weapons.  A  rush  to  the  scen'e  of  the  con- 
flict, which  might  have  proven  fatal  to  many,  was  averted 
by  two  popular  members  of  the  Convention,  Dr.  Taylor 
and  McDouall,  who  induced  the  incensed  people  to  throw 
down  their  improvised  arms. 

A  spirit  of  terror  and  vengeance  pervaded  the  city,  the 
fury  of  the  people  clashing  with  the  severity  of  the  author- 
ities. About  six  o'clock  the  following  morning.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, together  with  ten  other  Chartists,  was  committed  to 
Warwick  jail.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  "  People's 
Parliament  "  deemed  it  its  duty  to  express  indignation  over 
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the  conduct  of  the  authorities,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  placarded  on  the  walls 
of  the  city :  ^ 

1.  That  this  Convention  is  of  opinion  that  a  wanton, 
flagrant,  and  unjust  outrage  has  been  made  upon  the  people  of 
Birmingham,  by  a  blood-thirsty  and  unconstitutional  force 
from  London,  acting  under  the  authority  of  men,  who,  when 
out  of  office,  sanctioned  and  took  part  in  the  meetings  of  the 
people;  and  now,  when  they  share  in  the  public  plunder,  seek 
to  keep  the  people  in  social  and  political  degradation. 

2.  That  the  people  of  Birmingham  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  right  to  meet  in  the  Bull  Ring  or  elsewhere;  have 
their  own  feelings  to  consult  respecting  outrage  given,  and  are 
the  best  judges  of  their  own  power  and  resources  to  obtain 
justice. 

3.  That  the  summary  and  despotic  arrest  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
our  respected  colleague,  affords  another  convincing  proof  of 
all  absence  of  justice  in  England,  and  clearly  shows  that  there 
is  no  security  for  lives,  liberty,  or  property,  till  the  people  have 
some  control  over  the  laws  they  are  called  upon  to  obey. 

No  sooner  had  the  resolutions  been  posted  about  the  town 
than  the  printer  was  arrested.  He  was,  however,  liberated 
immediately  after  naming  John  Collins,  a  Birmingham  local 
preacher  and  a  member  of  the  Convention,  as  the  person 
who  had  ordered  the  printing.  Lovett,  who,  as  secretary, 
had  signed  the  resolutions,  and  Collins  were  speedily 
arrested  and  brought  up  for  examination.  Both  refused 
to  incriminate  any  other  perstfn  and  were  committed  for 
trial  at  the  next  assizes.  Pending  the  production  of  un- 
usually high  bail  of  £1000  each,  they  were  kept  for  nine 
days  in  the  county  jail  of  Warwick,  the  magistrates  rais- 

1  See  The  Trial  of  William  Lovett  for  a  Seditious  Libel,  London,  2d 
edition.  Cf.  also  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  xlix,  1839,  pp.  109-10,  and  pp. 
375-6. 
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ing  every  possible  objection  to  the  bail  offered,  and  were 
subjected  to  the  discipline  and  indignities  of  convicted 
felons.^ 

The  ire  of  the  masses  was  intensified  by  the  proclamation 
of  martial  law  and  the  conduct  of  the  police,  who  paraded 
the  streets  and  dealt  brutally  with  every  person  that  aroused 
their  suspicion.  Far  from  intimidating  the  workingmen, 
the  wholesale  arrests  provoked  utmost  defiance.  Instigated 
by  advocates  of  physical  force,^  large  crowds  met  daily  at 
Holloway  Head  and  other  places,  serious  collisions  with 
the  police  and  military  forces  resulting.  The  desultory 
fights  continued  for  a  whole  week,  and  culminated  in  the 
second  Bull  Ring  riot  on  the  15th  of  July.  A  number  of 
houses  belonging  to  men  who'  had  made  themselves  obnox- 
ious to  the  masses  were  set  afire.  In  their  fury,  the  people 
entered  shops,  carried  the  goods  to  the  Bull  Ring,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  the  devouring  flames.  The  police  and  the 
military  were  utterly  helpless.  But  not  for  a  minute  did 
the  rioters  forget  the  real  object  of  their  revolt. 

Amid  all  these  desperate  proceedings, — Gammage  testifies, — 
the  people  exhibited  a  disinterestedness  worthy  of  all  imita- 
tion. Not  even  the  most  costly  goods  for  a  moment  tempted 
their  cupidity.  They  even  trod  under  foot  the  splendid  silver 
plate  of  Mr.  Horton,  proving  that,  however  great  their  pro- 
vocation, plunder  was  not  their  object.  They  were  at  war 
with  the  ruling  classes,  but  they  scorned  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  common  privileges  of  warriors.  That  they  had  become 
desperate  was  not  their  fault;  their  vices  belonged  to  their 

1  Referring  to  these  indignities,  Lord  Brougham  stated  and  reiterated 
in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  facts  were  verified  "by  a  most  re- 
spectable individual,  whose  cross-examination  he  would  trust  as  much 
as  that  of  any  man  not  connected  with  the  legal  profession.''  See  Han- 
sard, op.  cit.,  vol.  xlix,  pp.  438-9  and  984-5. 

2  Holyoake  writes  that  he  saw  Harney  "daily  in  the  riot-week  stand- 
ing at  the  door  openly."    See  Holyoake,  op.  cit,  vol.  i,  p.  85. 
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oppressors,  their  virtues  were  their  own.  Meetings  continued 
to  be  held,  to  which  the  people  flocked  in  crowds.  The  process 
of  trade  was  stopped,  and  a  large  number  of  gentry  fled  the 
town;  even  the  valiant  mayor  was  terrified  into  flight.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  metropolitan  police  and  the  conse- 
quent riots  in  Birmingham  were  the  objects  of  parliamen- 
tary enquiries  in  both  Houses,^  in  which  the  government 
was  severely  criticized.  The  physical-force  agitators  also 
did  their  best  to  kindle  the  passions  of  the  people.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  a  large  number  of  cities,  and  hundreds 
of  resolutions  were  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Chartist 
papers,  charging  the  authorities  with  high  treason  to  the 
Constitution.  The  Northampton  resolution  threatened  the 
Whig  government  that  it  would  "  be  held  responsible  for 
the  consequences,  even  if  the  suffering  people  .  .  .  should 
leave  at  midnight  their  miserable  homes  in  a  blaze,  and  the 
destructive  element  communicating  with  everything  around, 
reduce  to  one  common  ruin  and  desolation  the  mansions  of 
the  rich  and  the  hovels  of  the  poor."  ' 

In  the  meantime,  amidst  these  disquieting  circumstances, 
the  Parliamentary  battle  for  the  National  Petition  was  lost 
by  Attwood  and  his  supporters.*  On  the  12th  of  July,  Att- 
wood  brought  forward  his  motion  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  for  considering  the  prayer  of  the 
National  Petition  which  he  had  presented  on  the  14th  of 
June.  The  anticipation  of  pungent  discussion  attracted 
large  crowds.  According  to  Disraeli,  "  the  Tories,  suppos- 
ing Chartism  would  be  only  a  squabble  between  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals,  were  all  away,  while  the  ministerial  benches 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

"  See  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  xlix,  pp.  109-111,  410-411  and  441-442. 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  138. 

*  See  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  vol.  xlix,  pp.  220-256. 
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were  crowded — all  the  ministers,  all  the  Whigs,  and  all  the 
Radicals  "  in  their  seats.^ 

True  to  himself,  Attwood  expounded  the  Petition  from 
the  point  of  view  not  only  of  the  working  class,  but  also>  of 
the  merchants,  manufacturers,  tradesmen  and  farmers.  He 
based  his  appeal  on  ancient  practice  of  common  justice  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  actual  grounds  of  utility.  Alluding  to 
the  petitioners  as  the  elite  of  the  working  class,  he  cautioned 
the  House,  however,  not  to  treat  the  prayer  as  representing 
the  sentiments  merely  of  that  class,  for  be  was  certain  that 
the  feelings  of  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  of  the  middle 
class  were  in  full  accord  with  the  objects  of  the  Petition. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  "  some  property  "  left  in  England, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer, 
being  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  were  not  less  discontented 
than  the  laborers.  The  people  were  desirous  of  a  change, 
and  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  some  large  and  gen- 
erous measure.  This  measure  was  proposed  in  the  People's 
Charter.  He  had  always  deprecated  violence,  but  he  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  tell  the  House  that  "  if  the  hands  of 
the  people  were  not  to  be  set  free  from  their  trammels,  if 
they  were  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  earning  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were 
compelled  to  beg  for  labor  and  then  to  be  denied  bread, — it 
was  his  rooted  conviction  that  the  people  of  England  would 
not  submit  to  it  and  that  there  was  no  army  in  the  world 
capable  of  putting  them  down." 

The  philanthropic  but  characterless  speech  of  Attwood 
made  the  reply  of  his  principal  opponent,  Lord  Russell,  ap- 
pear far  more  convincing.  As  the  Lord  viewed  the  matter, 
the  whole  movement  had  been  promoted  by  persons  who 
had  been  going  through  the  country  and,  in  the  most  revo- 

1  See  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Correspondence  with  his  Sister,  1832-1852, 
edited  by  Ralph  Disraeli,  2d  edition,  1886,  p.  132. 
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lutionary  language,  "  not  exceeded  in  violence  and  atrocity 
in  the  worst  times  of  the  French  Revolution,"  exhorted 
the  people  to  subvert  the  laws  by  force  of  arms.  Having 
scored  on  this  point  of  fact  which  no  one  could  deny,  but 
offering  no  explanation  for  the  generous  welcome  which  the 
people  had  accorded  those  agitators,  he  proceeded  to  de- 
molish the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Charter.  He 
scorned  the  idea  that  universal  suffrage  or  any  legal  pro- 
vision relating  to  representation  would  establish  general 
welfare  "  in  a  country  depending  very  much  upon  com- 
merce and  manufactures  "  and  prevent  that  state  of  low 
wages  and  consequent  distress  which  occur  in  every  com- 
munity of  that  kind.  Even  the  United  States,  where  the 
people  enjoyed  universal  suffrage,  had  not  been  altogether 
free  from  alternate  fluctuations  from  prosperity  to  distress, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  tracts  of  wild  fertile  land  in 
which  the  population  that  could  not  subsist  in  towns  might 
easily  find  refuge  and  a  mode  of  living.  He  denied  that 
the  Petition  which  had  only  about  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  signatures  was  a  national  petition  and  that  it  rep- 
resented the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the 
people.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
including  the  working  class,  would  be  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  the  principles  of  the  Charter  enacted  into 
law.  He  further  referred  to  the  increase  of  small  deposits 
in  savings'  banks  as  proving  the  absolute  want  of  truth  in 
the  statement  of  the  Petition  that  the  home  of  the  arti- 
ficer was  desolate  and  the  manufactory  deserted.  He 
did  not  deny  that  there  were  many  industrious  and  sober 
workingmen  whose  means  were  exceedingly  scanty  and 
whose  situation  could  not  be  looked  upon  without  com- 
miseration. But  he  was  utterly  relentless  in  showing  up 
the  "  complete  delusion  "  of  those  who  believed  that  the 
adoption  of  universal  suffrage  would  place  the  laborers  in 
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a  state  of  prosperity.  Referring  to  Attwood's  pet  theory 
that  the  alteration  in  the  standard  of  value  and  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  paper  money  would  assure  general  pros- 
perity, the  speaker  did  not  fail  to  point  out,  not  without 
ill-concealed  sarcasm,  that  the  Chartist  leaders  and  members 
of  the  General  Convention  had  denounced  the  influence  of 
paper  money  as  one  of  the  most  abominable  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  their  oppressors.  He  stated  and  reiterated  his 
opinion  that  the  Petition  contained  the  exhortations  chiefly 
of  "  very  designing  and  insidious  persons,  wishing  not  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,"  but  seeking  to  arouse  discord  and 
confusion,  "  to  produce  a  degree  of  misery,  the  consequence 
of  which  would  be  to  create  a  great  alarm  that  would  be 
fatal,  not  only  to  the  constitution  as  it  now  exists,  not  only 
to  those  rights  which  are  now  said  to  be  monopolized  by  a 
particular  class,  but  fatal  to  any  established  government." 

Disraeli  put  it  remarkably  well  when^  in  the  course  of  his 
retort  to  Russell  he  remarked  that  "  the  noble  Lord  had 
answered  the  speech  of  the  honorable  member  for  Birming- 
ham, but  he  had  not  answered  the  Chartists."  It  was  his 
opinion  that  Attwood  had  made  a  very  dexterous  speech  "  in 
favor  of  the  middle  classes,"  but  that  actual  facts  led  to  a 
very  different  conclusion.  He  found  among  the  Chartists 
the  greatest  hostility  to  the  middle  classes.  Stcinch  Tory 
that  he  was,  he  discovered  that  the  people  "  complained  only 
of  the  government  by  the  middle  classes.  They  made  no 
attack  on  the  aristocracy  —  none  on  the  Com  Laws  —  but 
upon  the  newly-enfranchised  constituency,  not  on  the  old — 
upon  that  peculiar  constituency  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
noble  Lord's  government."  Not  committing  himself  on  the 
real  issues  of  the  Charter,  he  called  to  account  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown  for  his  nonchalant  attitude  towards  the  "  re- 
markable social  movement  "  and  for  despising  the  one  rail- 
lion  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  fellow-subjects  who 
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had  signed  the  Petition  because  of  their  discontent  with  the 
existing  conditions.  He  saw  "  social  insurrection  "  at  the 
very  threshold,  and,  much  as  he  disapproved  of  the  Char- 
ter, he  sympathized  with  the  Chartists,  who  formed  a  great 
body  of  his  countrymen  and  who  labored  under  great 
grievances.^ 

The  debate,  in  which  several  other  members  participated, 
concluded  with  the  division  of  forty-eight  votes  in  favor 
as  over  against  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  opposition 
to  Attwood's  motion. 

This  division  greatly  disheartened  the  Chartist  leaders. 
The  Convention,  which  had  reconvened  in  London  on  the 
loth  of  July,  fully  realized  how  serious  a  blow  the  cause  had 
received,  as  well  as  its  own  impotence  which  resulted  from 
the  arrest  and  resignation  of  many  of  its  members.  On  the 
day  after  the  defeat  of  Attwood's  motion,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  utterly  useless  to  expect  anything  from 
the  House  by  way  of  petitioning,  and  that  the  people  would 
not  get  liberty  until  they  took  it,  the  question  of  a  general 
strike,  or  a  sacred  month,  was  again  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration. After  lengthy  discussions,  a  resolution  was 
finally  passed  on  the  i6th  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Convention  "  that  the  people  should  work  no  longer  after 
the  1 2th  of  August  next,  unless  the  power  of  voting  for 
members  of  parliament,  to  protect  their  labor,  is  guaran- 
teed to  them."  This  resolution  was,  however,  subsequently 
rescinded  on  the  motion  of  Bronterre,  who  stated  that  strict 
enquiries  of  the  leaders  in  various  districts  had  convinced 
him  that  the  people  were  not  prepared  to  carry  out  a  gen- 
eral strike.  Letters  to  the  same  effect  were  also  read  from 
Frost  and  other  leaders.    The  painful  consciousness  of  lack 

'  Disraeli  himself  called  this  "  a  capital  speech  "  and  seemed  to  have 
taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  Whig  government  did  not  like  it.    See  • 
the  same  letter  quoted  above. 
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of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Convention  was  revealed  in 
the  following  resolution  which  was  introduced  by  Bronterre 
and  carried  by  a  vote  of  twelve  against  six,  the  remaining 
seven  members  present  refusing  to  commit  themselves :  ^ 

That  while  the  Convention  continues  to  be  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  nothing  short  of  a  general  strike,  or  suspension 
of  labor  throughout  the  country,  will  ever  suffice  to  re-estab- 
lish the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  industrious  classes,  we  never- 
theless cannot  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  dictat- 
ing the  time  or  circumstances  of  such  strike,  believing  that  we 
are  incompetent  to  do  so  for  the  following  reasons : 

1st:  Because  our  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
desertion,  absence,  and  arbitrary  arrests  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  members. 

2nd:  Because  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst 
the  remaining  members,  as  to  the  practicability  of  a  general 
strike,  in  the  present  state  of  trade  in  the  manufacturing 
districts. 

3rd:  Because  a  similar  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to  prevail 
out  of  doors,  amongst  our  constituents  and  the  working  classes 
generally. 

4th:  Because,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  an  order  from  the  Convention  for  a  general 
holiday  would  not  be  a  failure. 

5th:  Because,  while  we  firmly  believe  that  an  universal 
strike  would  prove  the  salvation  of  the  country,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  equally  convinced  that  a  partial  strike  would  only 
entail  the  bitterest  privations  and  sufferings  on  all  parties  who 
take  part  in  it,  and,  in  the  present  exasperated  state  of  public 
feeling,  not  improbably  lead  to  confusion  and  anarchy. 

6th:  Because,  although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Convention  to 
participate  in  all  the  people's  dangers,  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  create  danger  unnecessarily,  either  for  ourselves  or  others. 

'  Gatnmage,  op.  cit,  p.  146. 
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To  create  it  for  ourselves  would  be  folly — to  create  it  for 
others  would  be  a  crime. 

7th:  Because  we  believe  that  the  people  themselves  are  the 
only  fit  judges  of  their  right  and  readiness  to  strike  work,  as 
also  of  their  own  resources  and  capabilities  of  meeting  the 
emergencies  which  such  an  event  would  entail.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  decide  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  reconsider  the  vote  of  the  i6th  instant,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  an  address,  which  shall  leave  to  the  people  them- 
selves to  decide  whether  they  will  or  will  not  commence  the 
sacred  month  on  the  12th  of  August,  at  the  same  time  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  adopting  such  a  course,  and  pledging  the 
Convention  to  co-operate  with  the  people  in  whatever  measures 
they  may  deem  necessary  to  their  safety  and  emancipation. 

The  committee  provided  for  im  the  resolution  was  ex- 
tended to  five  members,  and  included  Bronterre  and  O'Con- 
nor. The  evidence  collected  with  reference  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  general  strike  convinced  them  that  such  a  step 
would  be  fatal  to  the  movement,  and  they  unanimously 
recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  project  of  a  sacred 
month.  On  the  6th  of  August  a  resolution  to  the  same 
effect,  moved  by  Bronterre  and  seconded  by  O'Connor,  was 
accordingly  passed  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Con- 
vention, recommending  at  the  same  time  the  cessation  of 
work  for  two  or  three  days  "  in  order  to  devote  the  whole 
of  that  time  to  solemn  processions  and  solemn  meetings." 
The  resolution  embodied  a  strong  appeal  to  all  the  trades 
to  cooperate  as  united  bodies  in  making  a  grand  national 
moral  demonstration  on  the  12th  of  August,  as  otherwise 
"  it  will  be  impossible  to  save  the  country  from  a  revolu- 
tion of  blood,  which  after  enormous  sacrifices  of  life  and 
property  will  terminate  in  the  utter  subjection  of  the  work- 
ing people  to  the  monied  murderers  of  society." 

The  lack  of  organization  and  centralized  leadership  was 
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keenly  felt  at  this  critical  period,  and  the  "  national  holi- 
day "  turned  out  a  complete  fiasco,  causing  some  dis;turb- 
ances  in  several  towns,  but  generally  unobserved  throughout 
the  country.  Its  original  self-comfidence  and  aggressiveness 
having  disappeared,  the  Convention  could  hardly  expect  to 
have  its  mandates  respected  by  the  Chartists  at  large.  The 
"  People's  Parliament "  thus  lost  its  radson  d'etre.  Bron- 
terre's  motion  on  the  6th  of  September  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  body,  however,  met  stringent  opposition,  and  the  mem- 
bers being  equally  divided — eleven  against  eleven — ^it  was 
carried  only  by  the  deciding  vote  of  the  chairman.  The 
division  was  by  no  means  on  party  lines,  some  of  the  ex- 
treme revolutionists  voting  with  the  most  devoted  followers 
of  Lovett. 

The  dissolution-  of  the  Convention  came  at  a  time  when 
the  government  policy  of  persecution  and  terror  had  as- 
sumed unparalleled  proportions.  Hundreds  of  Chartists 
had  been  arrested  and  tried  for  sedition,  and  no  relaxation 
was  in  view.  Severe  sentences  were  imposed  on  national 
and  local  leaders,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  the 
Attorney-General  that  there  was  danger  in  allowing  those 
men  of  talent  to  be  at  large.  The  government  first  showed 
its  mettle  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  August,  at  the  trial  of 
Lovett  and  Collins  for  seditious  libel.  The  attack  on  the 
Bull  Ring  assembly  had  been  made,  as  Lovett  said  in  his 
defence,  "  the  subject  of  reprehension  and  censure  from 
one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  another."  The  public  en- 
quiry of  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham  showed  that  the 
universal  condemnation  was  well  founded.  In  its  resolu- 
tion the  Council  used  practically  the  same  terms  for  which 
Lovett  and  Collins  were  tried.  The  enquiry  "  proved  that 
a  brutal  and  bloody  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  people 
of  Birmingham,  and  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  if  the 
police  had  not  attacked  the  people,  no  disorder  would  have 
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occurred,  and  they  considered  the  riot  was  incited  by  the 
London  police."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  Government  did  its 
utmost  to  convict  Lovett  and  his  colleague,  ostensibly  for 
the  resolutions  on  the  Bull-Ring  outrage  but  in  reality  for 
the  role  which  these  victims  had  played  in  the  General  Con- 
vention. The  prosecutor  dwelt  at  length  on  the  document 
which  Lovett  had  signed  by  order  of  the  Convention  "with 
all  the  form  and  solemnity  of  a  proclamation  by  Her  Maj- 
esty Queen  Victoria,"  and  said  bluntly  that  "  the  Attorney- 
General  would  have  neglected  his  duty  if  he  had  not  selected 
for  prosecution  Mr.  Lovett,  who  was  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable powers.  He  was  a  man  who,  if  he  willed  tO'  do  ill, 
had  the  capacity  to  do  it."  "  The  men  selected  to  serve  on 
the  jury  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  defendants,  two  of 
them  having  previously  avowed  their  conviction  that  "  all 
Chartists  ought  to  be  hanged."  The  objection  of  Lovett 
to  those  men  was  oif  no  avail.  Collins  was  defended  by 
Sergeant  Goulburn,  a  prominent  Tory,  who  saw  in  his  task, 
as  he  expressed  it,  "  a  glorious  opportunity  of  having  a 
slap  at  the  Whigs."  Lovett  conducted  his  own  defence, 
disregarding  the  adage  quoted  to  him  by  his  friends  tha:t 
"  he  who  defends  himself  has  a  fool  for  his  client."  He 
delivered  a  masterly  address  to  the  jury  in  a  manner  which 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  political  speech  of  the  profes- 
sional advocate  Goulburn.  Surveying  the  history  and  the 
causes  that  had  led  to  the  Chartist  movement,  he  asserted 
in  a  dignified  and  convincing  way  the  constitutional  right 
of  public  meetings,  of  free  discussion,  and  of  public  peti- 
tioning. The  Chartist  movement,  as  all  other  movements 
in  favor  of  the  oppressed,  necessarily  occasioned  great  un- 

'  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  220. 

'  The  Trial  of  William  Lovett  for  a  Seditious  Libel,  2d  edition,  Lon- 
don, pp.  S  and  19. 
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easiness  among  those  who  would  be  deprived  of  unjust 
power  and  corrupt  privilege.  Far  greater  culpability  was 
on  the  side  of  those  who  instigated  the  Bull  Ring  disorder 
than  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  merely  repulsed  the  fla- 
grant and  unconstitutional  attack.  The  resolutions  which 
he  had  signed  were  perfectly  justified  by  the  circumstances. 
He  refuted  the  charge  of  criminal  intention  on  his  part, 
and  quoted  many  authorities,  political  and  legal,  to  substan- 
tiate his  arguments  as  to  the  lack  of  guilt  from  a  technical, 
as  well  as  from  a  moral,  point  of  view.  In  its  comments 
on  the  trial,  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  August  8,  1839,  said: 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Goulburn,  in  defence  of  John 
Collins,  and  William  Lovett  in  his  own  defence,  present  an 
edifying  contrast  of  tone  and  temper — of  taste  and  judgment. 
The  learned  sergeant's  argument,  had  he  made  it  out,  could 
have  little  profited  his  client,  or  served  the  ends  of  justice. 
Had  that  of  Mr.  Lovett  been  better  supported  by  facts,  it  must 
have  secured  his  acquittal.  The  one  is  a  misplaced  ebullition 
of  party  virulence;  the  other  a  temporate  and  talented  plead- 
ing, which  elicited  strong  commendation  from  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution.  And  yet  the  one  of  these  men,  independently 
of  his  professional  standing,  was  long  deemed  one  of  the 
principal  supporters  of  his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  the  other  has  not  even  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  repre- 
sentative to  sit  in  that  House.  Is  it  strange  that  Mr.  Lovett 
should  be  a  discontented  man  ?  We  condemn  the  language  for 
which  he  has  been  convicted;  we  should  also  condemn  him 
were  he  satisfied  to  belong  to  what  Mr.  Hume  emphatically 
calls  the  "  slave  class."  His  defence  at  least  demonstrates 
his  qualification  for  the  franchise. 

Lovett's  appeal  for  a  favorable  verdict  was  an  impas- 
sioned plea  for  the  rights  of  man.  But  it  fell  cm  deaf  ears. 
It  took  the  jury  but  two  or  three  minutes  of  deliberation  to 
return'  a  verdict  of  "  guilty,"  and  the  defendants  were  each 
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sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment.  This  singular 
victory  of  the  government  prosecutor  was  followed  by  a 
number  of  others.  The  prediction  of  the  terrorists  came 
true,  and  the  authorities  looked  "  upon  all  parties  in  the 
Chartist  ranks  alike."  Adherents  of  either  wing  were 
seized  and  punished  severely  for  most  trivial  offences. 
Even  Stephens,  who  at  his  trial,  on  the  15th  of  August,  re- 
pudiated all  radicalism,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
a  period  of  eighteen  months.  Four  Chartists  were  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  participation  in  the  Bull  Ring  outbreak, 
and  it  was  only  after  strong  representations  to  the  govern- 
ment that  their  punishment  was  commuted  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  Within  a  very  short  period  there  was  hardly 
a  leader  who  was  not  committed  to  jail  or  not  bound  to 
appear  for  trial. 

The  breaking-up  of  the  Convention  did  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  mood  of  the  ardent  supporters  of  the  Charter. 
Public  meetings  and  open  demonstrations  gave  place  to 
more  dangerous  vehicles  of  agitation  within  narrow  circles 
of  revengeful  conspirators.  The  ill-feeling  of  the  work- 
ingmen  grew  ever  more  ominous  because  of  the  inexorable 
rigor  and  discipline  to  which  the  Chartist  prisoners  were 
subjected.  Lovett  and  Collins,  the  least  offensive  of  the 
agitators,  soon  found  out  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  preserve  their  health  on  the  kind  of  food  allowed  to  them 
and  begged,  but  in  vain,  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  a  little 
tea,  sugar  and  butter,  and  occasionally  a  small  quantity  of 
meat.  The  magistrates  also  refused  to  allow  them,  without 
specific  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  use  of 
writing  materials  and  books.  Petitions  and  memorials  in 
their  favor  were  presented  by  the  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion, the  people  of  Birmingham,  Francis  Place,  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  But,  as  Lovett  states,  whenever  the 
magistrates  were  applied  to  for  any  little  mitigation  of  their 
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severities,  "  they  invariably  contended  that  they  had  no 
power  without  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  and 
when  he  was  memorialized,  he  referred  us  tO'  the  visiting 
magistrates."  ^  Other  Chartists,  without  the  powerful  in- 
fluence exerted  on  behalf  of  Lovett  and  his  colleague,  were 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wrathful  prison  authorities, 
and  some  of  the  victims  subsequently  died  in  jail  from  dis- 
eases contracted  there. 

The  policy  of  retaliation  pursued  by  the  government 
towards  the  Chartist  prisoners  caused  particular  resentment 
in  the  case  of  Henry  Vincent,  the  idol  of  the  Welsh  miners, 
who  was  tried  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  Monmouth  county  jail  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  The  open  hostility  of  the  jury,  one  of  whom  had 
been  heard  to  declare  that  he  would  give  nine-pence  to  buy 
a  halter  for  hanging  the  defendant  without  judge  or  jury, 
and  the  severe  punishment,  caused  much  acrimony  against 
the  authorities.  The  treatment  of  the  prisoner  like  a  com- 
mon felon  still  more  irritated  his  admirers.  Frost  himself, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  wrote  to  a  former  colleague,  a 
magistrate  of  the  county,  exhorting  him  to  obtain  a  miti- 
gation of  Vincent's  treatment.  All  remonstrances  and  pro- 
tests, however,  were  of  no  avail.  It  was  then  that  the 
Welsh  Chartists  conceived  the  idea  of  releasing  Vincent  by 
force  and  began  to  perfect  plans  which  culminated  in  the 
Newport  Riot  of  November  4,  1839,  when  thousands  of 
men  "  rushed  like  a  torrent  from  the  hills,"  armed  with  the 
gun,  the  pike,  and  the  bludgeon,  "  to  lay  in  ruins  the  com- 
mercial emporium  of  their  county." 

'  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  229-231. 


CHAPTER  XII 

The  Newport  Riot 

The  stories  of  the  events  leading  to  the  Welsh  rising 
are  utterly  conflicting.  The  biographer  of  John  Frost  de- 
nies the  existence  of  any  previous  plan  of  organization : 

Those  who  have  said  that  Mr.  Frost  was  long  engaged  in 
organizing  the  people  for  the  Newport  outbreak,  must  here- 
after hold  their  peace,  or  be  content  to  have  attached  to  them 
the  imputation  of  uttering  against  a  man  who  has  it  not  in 
power  to  defend  himself,  an  injurious  allegation,  which  there 
exists  no  evidence  to  establish  .  .  .  The  gathering  on  the  eve 
of  the  riots  had  no  direct  object  laid  down,  and  that,  until  a 
very  few  hours  previous  to  their  meeting,  the  assembly  was 
not  even  agreed  upon.^ 

Lovett,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  what  seems  to  be  a 
more  authentic  account,  obtained  "  from  a  person  who  took 
an  active  part  in  matters  pertaining  to  it."  It  appears  that, 
having  failed  in  his  endeavors  on  behalf  of  Vincent,  Frost 
came  to  London  and  confided  to  two'  or  three  members  O'f 
the  Convention  his  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  Welsh 
Chartists  from  attempting  to  release  the  prisoner  by  force. 
One  of  the  conferees  then  gave  assurance  that  if  the  Welsh 
effected  a  rising  in  favor  of  Vincent,  the  people  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  would  join  in  a  rising  for  the  Charter. 
The  parties  decided  not  to  take  any  steps  before  consulting 
the  local  leaders  in  their  respective  districts.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  meeting  was  held  at  Heckmondwick  which  was 

*  The  Life  of  John  Frost,  Usq.,  London,  1840,  p.  7. 
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attended  by  about  forty  delegates,  including  three  members 
of  the  Convention,  and  which  expressed  a  determination  to 
aid  the  intended  rising  in  Wales  by  a  simultaneous  outbreak 
in  the  North.  O'Connor  was  requested  by  a  special  York- 
shire delegate  to  lead  them,  and  was  apparently  mis- 
understood by  the  latter,  who  reported  the  leader's  readi- 
ness to  head  the  rising.  Finding  that  the  people  were  in 
earnest,  he  immediately  sent  one  representative  to  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  and  another  to  Wales  to  caution'  the 
leaders  against  the  rising.  When  found  by  O'Connor's 
envoy,  Frost  informed  him  that  the  message  came  too  late, 
that  the  people  were  resolved  on  releasing  Vincent  from 
prison,  and  that  he  might  as  well  blow  his  own  brains  out 
as  try  to  oppose  them  or  shrink  back.  He  urged  him  to  go 
back  to  the  North  and  inform  the  leaders  of  the  Welsh 
preparations.  The  riot,  however,  was  precipitated  before 
any  outside  aid  could  be  rendered.^ 

The  activities  of  Frost  before  the  outbreak  in  no  way 
tended  to  allay  the  spirit  of  strife.  His  last  public 
letter,  dated  at  Newport,  October  22,  1839,  and  addressed 
to  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  Monmouthshire,  assumes 
particular  significance  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  tragic 
insurrection.  Assuring  his  "  fellow-countrymen  "  that,  un- 
less the  Charter  be  speedily  enacted,  "  there  will  be  no 
security  for  person  or  property,"  the  author  seeks  to  im- 
press the  people  with  the  realization  of  the  cause  of  such 
unsaf  ety : 

In  all  countries,  where  great  discontent  has  existed,  there 

'  Cf.  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  pp.  239-241.  In  his  enmity  towards  O'Connor, 
Lovett  never  fails  to  impeach  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  latter. 
In  this  case,  he  insinuates  that  O'Connor  misleadingly  induced  "the 
poor  fellow,"  the  Yorkshire  delegate,  to  believe  that  he  would  head  the 
insurrection,  as  well  as  that  he  "  set  about  to  render  the  outbreak  in- 
effectual." 
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always  must  have  been  a  cause,  and  that  cause  always  was  the 
oppression  and  cruelty  of  men  in  authority.  What  is  it  which 
has  rendered  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country  so  discon- 
tented? What  has  produced  that  deep  and  powerful  feeling 
which  a  spark  would  now  ignite  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other?  A  deep  sense  of  wrong — a  thorough  convic- 
tion of  the  injustice  with  which  they  are  treated.  Their  labor 
is  taken  from  them  by  the  means  of  the  law ;  it  is  given  to  a 
set  of  idle  and  dissolute  men  and  women;  those  who  produce 
not,  are  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously 
every  day,  while  the  laborer  is  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  the  table  of  the  rich.  The  working-men  have  petitioned 
for  justice;  their  petitions  were  treated  with  contempt,  and 
their  leaders  imprisoned  and  treated  with  greater  severity  than 
felons;  they  ask  for  a  reduction  of  taxation,  and  the  answer 
is,  a  rural  police. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  Quarter  Sessions,  are  well 
worthy  your  serious  attention.  One  oppressive  act  follows 
the  other.  Sometime  ago  we  had  a  Poor-law  Amendment  Act, 
by  which  the  management  of  your  own  money  was  completely 
taken  out  of  your  own  hands,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlords.  Here's  a  pretty  law,  by  which  poverty  is  made  a 
crime  and  punished  by  confinement,  by  a  separation  of  man 
and  wife,  and  parent  and  child.  To  support  this  oppressive 
law  we  are  now  to  have  a  rural  police! — armed  men  all  over 
the  country — to  suppress  discontent  by  force,  and  the  murmur- 
ings  of  poverty  by  the  bludgeon!  And  this,  too,  in  England 
— in  the  land  formerly  of  freedom — in  the  land  in  which,  at  one 
time,  the  constable's  staff,  and  the  sheriff's  wand,  were  quite 
sufficient  to  preserve  peace.  .  .  . 

Suppose  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  were  to  ask  themselves 
how  is  this  likely  to  end?  It  must  produce  one  of  two  states 
of  things.  Every  year  will  add  to  the  oppression  and  poverty 
of  the  people.  Tyranny  has  no  cessation ;  every  desperate  act 
must  be  supported  by  one  more  violent,  the  preservation  of 
the  tyrants  renders  this  necessary.  We  are  fast  approaching 
the  state  of  France,  previously  to  the  first  revolution.    We 
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have  spies  watching  all  public  proceedings;  every  word  will 
very  soon  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  despot,  and  con- 
strued at  the  will  of  those  in  authority.  This  will  produce 
a  sullen  discontent  which  will  be  evinced  in  a  way  to  render 
property  and  life  insecure.  This  will  be  a  pretty  state  of 
society  when  every  farmer  will  come  to  market  with  a  brace 
of  pistols  in  his  pocket — when  every  man  in  authority  will 
be  looking  for  an  enemy  in  every  one  he  meets.  This  is  no 
imaginary  picture,  it  will  be  a  state  of  society,  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  taxation,  of  poverty,  of  misery,  and  of  crime. 

Look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture;  suppose  that  the 
working-men,  driven  to  despair,  should  follow  the  example 
of  our  own,  and  of  other,  countries.  Here  would  be  a  state 
of  suffering !  All  the  angry  passions  in  full  scope — resentment 
for  past  injuries,  hatred  public  and  private.  Where,  in  such  a 
case,  would  be  the  voice  that,  under  those  circumstances, 
would  be  listened  to?  The  French  peoplfe,  previously  to  the 
revolution,  were  led  by  some  of  the  most  benevolent  men  in 
the  world;  they  sought  for  a  change  in  the  most  oppressive 
laws  that  ever  existed.  The  government  fancied  that  if  it 
could  destroy  the  leaders,  that  all  would  be  well.  In  many 
instances  it  succeeded ;  and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Lead- 
ers ten  times  more  violent.  It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  authorities  in  this  country,  that  if  they  could  imprison 
or  destroy  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  that  all  would  be  well. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  Could  they  succeed,  they 
would  exchange  benevolent  men  for  cruel  ones.  Stopping  the 
movement  is  out  of  the  question,  unless  by  altering  a  system 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  which  the  people  com- 
plain.^ 

The  plan  of  the  Welsh  Chartists,  as  brought  out  at  the 
subsequent  trials,  was  to  have  the  members  of  the  various 
lodges  throughout  the  district  assemble,  fully  armed,  and 
then  march  towards  Newport  in  three  divisions.    A  copy  of 

'  The  English  Chartist  Circular,  no.  27. 
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the  directions  produced  at  the  magistrates'   examination? 
gave  the  details  of  the  scheme :  ^ 

Let  us  form  into  sections,  by  choosing  a  good  staunch  inde- 
pendent brother  at  the  head  of  each  section;  that  is  to  say, 
each  section  to  be  composed  of  ten  men,  who  are  known  to 
him  to  be  sincere,  so  that  the  head  of  each  section  may  know 
his  men.  Thus  five  sections  will  comprise  55  men  and  offi- 
cers. Then  these  five  officers — such  as  corporals — will  choose 
a  head  officer,  so  that  he  may  give  his  five  officers  notice ;  so 
these  50  men  are  to  be  called  a  bye-name;  then  three  fifties 
will  compose  a  company,  and  the  three  officers  will  choose  a 
proper  person  to  command  the  165  in  company,  officers  and 
all,  such  as  a  captain.  Then  three  companies  will  compose  495 
men  and  officers,  which  officer  will  be  such  as  a  brigade-gen- 
eral. So  three  brigades  will  choose  a  chief,  which  will  be 
1485  men  and  officers,  which  chief  officer  is  to  be  in  the 
style  of  a  conventional-general.  So  that  by  these  means  the 
signal  "  W.  R."  can  be  given  in  two  hours'  notice,  within 
seven  miles,  by  the  head  officer  noticing  every  officer  under 
him,  until  it  comes  to  the  deacons  or  corporals  to  notice  their 
ten  men;  the  officers  to  have  bye-names — not  military  names. 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  division,  starting  from  Black- 
wood, should  be  headed  by  Frost;  the  second,  composed  of 
men  from  Brynmawr  and  Ebbw  Vale,  should  leave  the 
latter  place  under  the  command  of  Zephaniah  Williams; 
while  the  third  division,  consisting  of  the  Chartists  from 
Blaenavon,  Abersychan,  and  neighboring  places,  should 
leave  Pontypool  under  the  leadership  of  William  Jones.' 

'  The  Chartist  Riots  at  Newport,  November,  1839,  2d  edition,  1889, 
pp.  19-20. 

'  Zephaniah  Williams,  a  keeper  of  a  beerhouse  in  a  little  town  near 
Newport,  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  followers  of  Vincent  and 
Frost,  and  during  the  Chartist  agitation  exercised  great  influence 
among  the  workingmen  of  his  district. 

William  Jones,  or  WiUiam  Lloyd  Jones,  as  he  designated  himself  in 
later  years,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Bristol.    In  his 
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The  three  divisions  were  directed  to  meet  on  Sunday,  No- 
vember the  third,  at  midnight,  at  a  place  several  miles  from 
Newport.  Thence  they  would  march  into  the  town,  which 
would  be  reached  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  attack 
the  troops  who  were  expected  to  be  caught  unprepared  in 
the  absence  of  any  suspicion  of  danger,  break  down  the 
bridge  across  the  Usk,  stop  the  mail-coaches  and  the  traffic, 
and  take  possession  of  the  town.  The  delay  of  the  mail  was 
to  be  a  signal  to-  Birmingham,  and  then  tO'  the  whole  North, 
to  rise  in  arms. 

The  plan  was  carried  out  only  in  part.  On  the  Sunday 
preceding  the  attack,  all  villages  in  the  district  were  in  a 
state  of  mobilization,  and,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rain,  men 
of  all  ages,  fathers  and  sons,  gathered  at  the  appointed 
places,  armed  with  weapons  of  every  description.  Those 
who  had  known  nothing  of  the  plot  were  struck  with 
terror  and  hid  themselves  in  the  recesses  of  their  dwellings 
or  in  the  neighboring  woods.  Many  houses  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  searched,  and  men  dragged  from  bed 
and  forced  to  join  the  march.  The  center  of  all  action  was 
in  Blackwood,  where  the  commander-in-chief,  John  Frost, 
issued  orders  and  received  reports  from  his  subordinates. 
About  seven  o'clock  a  messenger  presented  himself  to  Frost, 
saying  that  he  had  come  from  Newport ;  that  "  the  soldiers 
there  were  in  the  barracks;  that  they  were  all  Chartists; 
that  their  arms  and  ammunition  were  all  packed,  and  that 
they  were  all  ready  to  come  up  on  the  Hills,  only  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Chartists  to  go  down  to  fetch  them."  ^ 

youth  he  gave  up  his  trade  of  watchmaker  and  became  a  strolling  actor. 
In  1833  he  was  made  the  manager  of  a  watchmaking  business  in  Ponty- 
pool,  and  then,  after  his  marriage,  started  the  same  business  on  his 
own  account.  His  attractive  personality  and  histrionic  talents  rendered 
him  a  commanding  figure  among  the  Pontypool  Chartists.  In  the 
movement  he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cates of  physical  force. 
'  The  Chartist  Riots  at  Newport,  p.  21. 
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This  was  evidently  a  spurious  report.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  news  had  by  that  time  reached  Newport  that  the 
Chartists  were  scouring  the  Hills  in  all  directions  and  gath- 
ering great  forces.  The  mayor,  Thomas  Phillips,  imme- 
diately summoned  five  hundred  special  constables  and 
stationed  them  in  various  places.  Messengers  and  scouts 
were  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  watch  and  report  the 
progress  of  the  Chartist  movements.  In  his  intense  alarm 
at  the  news  imparted  to  him  by  the  spies,  the  mayor  also 
despatched  a  request  to  Bristol  that  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  be  sent  at  once  to  Newport.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  special  constables  paraded  the  streets  and  arrested 
all  suspicious  persons. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  incessant  torrents  of 
rain  during  the  whole  night  greatly  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  several  divisions,  which  more  than  once  had  to  seek 
shdter.  Thus  the  original  plan  of  invading  Newport  at 
night  was  completely  upset.  It  was  morning  when  the 
gathered  forces  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the 
news  of  their  approach  reached  the  mayor  in  time  for  him 
to  station  himself  with  a  military  detachment  and  fifty  con- 
stables in  the  Westgate  Hotel,  where  a  ntmiber  of  prisoners 
taken  during  the  night  were  detained.  About  nine  o'clock 
the  head  of  the  Chartist  body,  under  the  command  of  Frost, 
appeared,  cheering  and  shouting,  at  the  gates  of  the  West- 
gate  Hotel.  The  men  were  armed  with  "  guns,  pistols, 
blunderbusses,  swords,  bayonets,  daggers,  pikes,  bill-hooks, 
reaping-hooks,  hatchets,  cleavers,  axes,  pitch-forks,  blades 
of  knives,  scythes  and  saws  fixed  in  staves,  pieces  of  iron 
two  and  three  yards  in  length,  sharpened  at  the  one  end,  blud- 
geons of  various  length  and  size,  hand  and  sledge-hammers, 
mandrils — in  fact,  every  weapon  that  could  be  at  all  made 
available."  ^     The  leading  ranks  made  an  attempt  to  enter 

'  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Chartism  in  Monmouthshire,  p.  4. 
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the  stablfr-yard,  but  finding  the  gates  strongly  barred,  they 
proceeded  to  the  portico  of  the  Hotel.  One  of  the  leaders 
ascended  the  steps  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  pris- 
oners, to  which  a  special  constable  replied,  "No,  never!" 
The  firing  oi  the  first  gun,  however,  dissipated  the  courage 
of  the  constables,  who  were  armed  only  with  staves.  Most 
of  them  fled,  some  to  the  cellars,  some  to  the  roof,  and 
others  to  the  yard  and  other  places  of  security,  leaving  a 
few  of  their  wounded  comrades  to  the  mercy  of  the  in- 
vaders. Within  a  few  moments  the  house  was  blockaded 
by  the  rebels,  who  fired  frequent  shots  through  the  broken^ 
windows  into  the  various  rooms  of  the  building.  It  was 
then  that  the  mayor,  slightly  wounded,  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  use  their  guns.  The  well-aimed  volleys  soon  proved 
effective.  The  piercing  shrieks  of  scores  of  dying  and 
wounded  men  created  a  panic  which  destroyed  all  discipline 
in  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front  ranks.  The  rebel  army, 
variously  estimated  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
recoiled  in  horror  before  a  mere  handful  of  defenders, 
scattering  their  weapons  and  even  their  garments  as  they 
scampered  away  in  all  directions.  After  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes of  steady  and  deadly  firing  by  the  soldiers,  even  the 
most  reckless  conspirators  fled  from  the  place,  which  pre- 
sented a  most  gruesome  sight  : 

Many  who  suffered  in  the  fight,  crawled  away;  some  ex- 
hibiting frightful  wounds,  and  glaring  eyes,  wildly  crying  for 
mercy,  and  seeking  a  shelter  from  the  charitable:  others,  de- 
sperately maimed,  were  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  humane 
for  medical  aid;  and  a  few  of  the  miserable  objects  that  were 
helplessly  and  mortally  wounded,  continued  for  some  minutes 
to  writhe  in  torture,  crying  for  water,  and  presenting,  in  their 
gory  agonies,  a  dismal  and  impressive  example  to  any  of  the 
political  seducers,  or  the  seduced,  who  might  have  been  within 
view,  and  a  sickening  and  melancholy  spectacle  for  the  eye 
of  humanity.^ 

'  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Chartism  in  Monmouthshire,  p.  43. 
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Inside  the  Westgate  five  dead  bodies  and  a  number  of 
severely  wounded  men  were  found  weltering  in  their  blood. 
One  man,  who  was  discovered  under  the  oortico  of  the 
mayor's  house,  where  he  had  crept,  after  receiving  a 
gun-shot  wound,  expired  exclaiming,  "  The  Charter  for 
ever!"  Altogether  twenty-two  bodies  were  gathered  and 
subsequently  interred  in  St.  Woolos  churchyard.  A  char- 
acteristic expression  of  the  zealous  faith  in  the  cause  which 
impelled  the  actions  of  those  men  even  to  the  extent  of 
martyrdom  is  found  in  the  letter  which  one  of  the  victims, 
a  cabinetmaker  from  Pontypool,  a  youth  barely  nineteen 
years  of  age,  wrote  to  his  parents  on  the  eve  of  the  riot:  ^ 

Dear  Parents: 

I  hope  this  will  find  you  well,  as  I  am  myself  at  present.  I 
shall  this  night  be  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  freedom,  and 
should  it  please  God  to  spare  my  life,  I  shall  see  you  soon;  but 
if  not,  grieve  not  for  me.  I  shall  fall  in  a  noble  cause.  My 
tools  are  at  Mr.  Cecil's,  and  likewise  my  clothes. 

Yours  truly, 

George  Shell. 

In  the  consternation  that  followed  this  attack  the  author- 
ities did  not  lose  time  in  taking  steps  to  bring  the  conspir- 
ators to  justice.  A  reward  of  £ioo  was  offered  for  the 
capture  of  any  of  the  three  chief  commanders.  Frost  was 
taken  into  custody  before  the  close  of  the  evening.  When 
apprehended,  he  appeared  fatigued  and  depressed,  and  sur- 
rendered without  protest.  He  handed  from  his  pockets 
three  new  pistols,  a  flask  nearly  full  of  powder  and  about 
fifty  bullets.  Jones  was  arrested  about  a  week  after  the 
attack,  and  Williams  eluded  capture  for  ten  days.  The 
three  leaders  and  ten  other  Chartists  were  committed,  and 
subsequently  indicted  for  high  treason,  while  about  thirty 

'  The  Chartist  Riots  at  Newport,  p.  45. 
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others  were  held  on  lesser  charges.  The  attitude  of  the 
government  left  no  doubt  that  the  fate  of  the  principal 
actors  was  sealed.  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  mayor  of 
Newport  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  conveying  the  Queen's  approval  of 
his  conduct,  and  this  expression  of  thanks  was  followed  on 
the  13th  with  an  offer  of  knighthood  for  the  mayor.  The 
several  constables  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  affray  were 
rewarded  with  pensions  of  £20  per  annum  each  for  life. 
Vincent's  paper.  The  Western  Vindicator,  which  had  a  large 
circulation  among  the  Welsh  workingmen,  was  seized  wher- 
ever lit  could  be  found,  and  was  suppressed  until  it  disap- 
peared. The  Chartists,  on  the  other  hand,  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  prisoners  in  quite  a  practical  way.  A  conven- 
tion represented  by  many  delegates  met  in  London  and 
decided  to  try  all  available  means  to  secure  a  favorable 
verdict  for  their  comrades,  and  the  appeals  for  funds  by 
the  defense  committees  throughout  the  country  received 
generous  response. 

The  Special  Commission,  which  was  headed  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Nicholas  Tindal,  opened  its  sittings  on  the 
loth  of  December,  1839,  in  the  Crown  Court  at  Monmouth. 
The  town  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  Constab- 
ulary and  military  forces  were  stationed  near  and  within 
the  court-house,  and,  in  apprehension  of  all  possible  con- 
tingencies, loop-holes  were  pierced  in  the  structure  in  such 
positions  as  to  enable  troops  to  fire  upon  any  person  ap- 
proaching. The  Chief  Justice  charged  the  grand  jury  and 
defined  the  law  relating  to  high  treason.  The  next  day 
Frost  and  twelve  of  his  associates  were  placed  at  the  bar 
and  informed  that  a  true  bill  of  high  treason  had  been 
found  against  them  by  the  grand  jury.  The  indictment 
comprised  four  counts,  the  substance  of  the  charges  being 
that  the  defendants  had  broken  their  faith  aiid  true  alle- 
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giance  to  the  Sovereign  and  levied  war  against  the  Queen 
within  her  realm  with  intent  to  compel  her  to  change  her 
measures.  The  trial  commenced  on  the  31st  of  December, 
when  the  prisoners  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  and  resolved  to 
sever  in  their  challenges.  The  trial  of  Frost  came  first. 
Both  the  Attorney-General  and  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
contested  the  case  with  distinct  dexterity  and  resolve.  The 
effect  of  the  damaging  evidence  given  by  most  of  the  thirty- 
seven  witnesses  could  not,  however,  be  destroyed  by  the 
counsel,  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1840,  after  half  an 
hour's  deliberation,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
"  guilty,"  accompanied  by  a  recommendation  of  the  pris- 
oner "  to  the  merciful  consideration  of  the  court."  Zeph- 
aniah  Williams  was  put  on  trial  on  the  9th  of  January,  and 
on  the  13th  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  with 
the  same  recommendation.  The  court  then  proceeded  with 
the  case  of  William  Jones,  and  an  identical  verdict  was  re- 
turned on  the  15th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  following 
day  the  three  prisoners  were  brought  in  to  receive  sentence. 
Frost  appeared  calm  and  resigned;  Williams  was  ghastly 
pale  and  leaned  for  support  against  the  dock;  but  Jones 
remained  firm  and  dignified  to  the  very  last,  apparently  little 
impressed  by  the  solemn  import  with  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  holding  out  no  hope  of  mercy,  addressed  the  con- 
victed Chartists.  The  latter  retained  their  equanimity  even 
after  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced  in  the  following 
appalling  words : 

That  you,  John  Frost,  and  you,  Zephaniah  Williams,  and 
you,  William  Jones,  be  taken  hence  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  came,  and  be  thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  that  each  of  you  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  you  be  dead;  and  that  afterwards  the  head  of  each  of 
you  shall  be  severed  from  his  body,  and  the  body  of  each, 
divided  into  four  quarters,  shall  be  disposed  of  as  her  Majesty 
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shall  think  fit.     And  may  God  almighty  have  mercy  upon  your 
souls.^ 

A  similar  sentence  was  subsequently  passed  upon  five 
other  rioters,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  on  the  understanding  that  their  lives  would  be 
spared.  The  Chief  Justice  accordingly  intimated  to  them 
that,  as  they  had  not  been  the  contrivers  of  the  treason, 
their  punishment  would  be  commuted  to  transportation  for 
life.  Of  the  other  prisoners,  eighteen  were  sentenced  to 
various  terms  of  hard  labor,  while  a  larger  number  were 
either  traversed  to  the  assizes  or  acquitted. 

The  news  of  the  conviction  of  the  Welsh  chieftains  was 
received  by  the  Chartists  with  an  ebullition  of  wrath.  Nu- 
merous spontaneous  meetings  were  held  throughout  the 
country,  protesting  against  the  sentence  as  a  perversion  of 
justice  and  an  act  of  vengeance,  and  petitioning  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  save  the  lives  of  the  convicts.  Memorials 
praying  for  mercy  were  alsoi  presented  to  the  Queen.  The 
serious  outbreaks  in  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  other  towns, 
threatened  to  spread  to  the  large  industrial  centers.  Rumors 
of  incendiarism  began  to  circulate  from  town  to  town.  The 
government,  however,  seemed  not  to  waver  from  its  deter- 
minaition  to  carry  out  the  sentence.  The  possibility  of  miti- 
gating the  penalty  caused  Sir  John  Campbell,  the  Attorney- 
General,  keen  mental  anguish.  He  appeared  personally  to 
argue  against  the  validity  of  the  objection  which  had  been 
raised  at  the  trials  by  the  counsel  for  the  defense,  and  which 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  submitted  for  consideration  to 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  namely,  that  the  lists  of  witnesses 
and  the  jury  had  not  been  delivered  to  the  prisoners  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  case  was  argued  by 
both  sides  on  the  25th,  27th  and  28th  of  January,  and  the 

'  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Chartism  in  Monmouthshire,  p.  82. 
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Court  decided  that  the  objection,  although  valid,  had  not 
been  taken  at  the  proper  time.  The  state  of  mind  of  Sir 
Campbell  is  revealed  in  the  following  remarks  which  he 
entered  in  his  diary  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trials :  ^ 

I  have  passed  a  very  anxious  day,  as  if  I  myself  had  been 
on  trial.  To  my  utter  astonishment  and  dismay,  Tindal 
summed  up  for  an  acquittal.  What  he  meant,  the  Lord  only 
knows.  No  human  being  doubted  the  guilt  of  the  accused, 
and  we  had  proved  it  by  the  clearest  evidence.  Chief  Justice 
Tindal  is  a  very  honorable  man,  and  had  no  assignable  reason 
for  deviating  from  the  right  course.  Yet  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  charge,  he  labored  for  an  acquittal. 

The  execution  of  the  three  convicts  was  fixed  for  Satur- 
day, February  i,  1840.  The  executioner,  the  heads-man, 
the  scaffold,  and  the  implements  of  death  were  kept  in 
readiness,  when  a  respite  for  the  prisoners  reached  Mon- 
mouth on  the  .30th  of  January.  This,  however,  inspired 
but  little  hope,  as  it  was  immediately  followed  by  an  official 
announcement  of  the  High  Sheriff  that  the  sentence  would 
be  carried  out  on  the  6th  of  February.  On  January  31st, 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the  chief  counsel  for  Frost,  for  the 
sixth  time  headed  a  deputation  to  Lord  Melbourne  endeav- 
oring to  prevail  on  him  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
punishment.  The  Premier  remained  inflexible,  although  Sir 
Pollock  had  conveyed  to  him  the  urgent  personal  entreaty 
of  Lord  Brougham.  When  informed  of  the  result,  the 
latter  persuaded  Sir  Pollock  to  try  once  more.  The  seventh 
interview  proved  successful.  Rumors  had  it  that  in  this 
decision  the  government  gratified  the  personal  wishes  of 
the  Queen.  On  the  ist  of  February  a  respite  during  Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  was  read  to  the  prisoners,  and  secret 
orders  were  given  to  the  governor  of  the  jail  to  be  pre- 

•  The  Chartist  Riots  at  Newport,  pp.  66-67. 
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pared  for  immediate  departure  with  the  convicts.  On  Sun- 
day night,  the  2d  of  February,  Frost,  Williams  and  Jones 
were  removed  from  Monmouth  jail  and,  under  military 
escort,  conveyed  to  Chepstow  and  placed  on  a  steamer 
which  was  bound  for  Portsmouth.  All  efforts  to  save  the 
victims  from  banishment  proved  futile,  the  Secretary  of 
State  holding  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with  his  public 
duty,  advise  the  Queen'  to  grant  the  prayers.  On  the  24th 
of  the  same  month  the  three  Welshmen,  together  with  two 
hundred  and  ten  other  prisoners,  embarked  in  a  convict  vessel 
at  Spithead,  destined  for  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  motion 
which  Representative  Leader  brought  forward  on  the  loth 
of  March,  for  an  address  to  the  Queen  praying  for  a  free 
pardon,  was  supported  only  by  seven  members.^ 

While  the  doom  of  the  banished  leaders  continued  to  agi- 
tate the  minds  of  the  Chartists,  sincere  sympathy  was  every- 
where expressed  to  the  relatives  of  the  men  slain  at  the 
Westgate.  On  Sunday,  April  12,  1840,  the  graves  of  the 
victims  were  decorated  with  flowers  and  laurels,  sur- 
mounted with  the  following  lines : 

May  the  rose  of  England  never  blow, 
The  Clyde  of  Scotland  cease  to  flow, 
The  harp  of  Ireland  never  play, 
Until  the  Chartists  gain  the  day. 

'  The  repeated  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  three  martyrs  finally  led  the 
government,  in  1854,  to  grant  them  conditional  pardons,  forbidding  re- 
turn to  the  United  Kingdom.  Frost  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
resided  for  two  years.  The  numerous  memorials  from  Newport,  Shef- 
field, and  other  towns,  finally  won  him  unconditional  pardon.  In 
August,  1856,  he  returned  to  Newport,  and  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm.  The  Town  Council,  however,  refused  to  comply  with  his 
demand  to  have  his  name  restituted  in  the  list  of  freemen  of  the  bor- 
ough. He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  Stapleton.  After  years  of 
seclusion,  he  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1877. 

Williams,  who  had  become  a  wealthy  coal  owner,  died  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1874,  in  Tasmania. 

Jones  pursued  his  occupation  of  watchmaker  at  Launceston,  Austra- 
lia, having  no  desire  to  go  elsewhere.    He  died  there  in  December,  1873. 
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The  onslaught  of  the  government  was  not  confined  to 
Wales  alone.  The  prosecutions  of  the  Chartists  filled  the 
chronicles  of  wdl-nigh  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  outrages  of  the  police  and  the  spies  became  a  public 
nuisance.  One  after  another  the  active  men  in  the  move- 
ment were  apprehended  and  convicted.  Most  of  the  leaders 
conducted  their  own  defense,  and  their  addresses  to  the 
jury,  some  of  them  lasting  five,  six  and  even  ten  hours,  be- 
came a  singular  feature  at  these  trials.  Severe  penalties 
were  imposed  on  Bronterre,  O'Connor,  the  veteran  radical 
William  Benbow,  and  other  leaders,  and  all  were  subjected 
to  the  most  humiliating  treatment  by  the  prison  authorities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  Char- 
tist prisoners  confined  for  various  terms  for  seditious  libel, 
for  riot,  for  attending  illegal  meetings,  for  possession  of 
arms,  and  other  political  offences,  from  January  i,  1839,  to 
June  I,  1840  •} 

Chartist  Convicts  in  England 

TTT,        ^     /-     >  Number  of 

County.  Where  Connnea.  Convicts 

Chester County  Gaol 29 

Durham  County  Gaol 3 

Kent House  of  Correction,  Canterbury i 

Lancaster Lancaster  Castle 5 

County    Gaol    and    House    of    Correction, 

Kirkdale    135 

House  of  Correction,  Preston  3 

Lincoln Lincoln  Castle i 

Middlesex House  of  Correction  14 

Gaol  of  Newgate    8 

Westminster  Bridewell 13 

Monmouth County  Gaol 63 

House  of  Correction,  Usk 4 

Northumberland  .  .House  of  Correction,  Newcastle 19 

'  Based  on  returns  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Cf.  The 
English  Chartist  Circular,  no.  i. 
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Nottingham County  Gaol 23 

House  of  Correction,  Southwell 12 

Somerset County  Gaol,  Ilchester 3 

Surrey Queen's  Bench  Prison    2 

Warwick County  Gaol 28 

Wilts County  Gaol 8 

House  of  Correction,  Devizes  i 

Worcester Gaol  and  House  of  Correction  3 

York York  Castle  69 

East  Riding,  House  of  Correction 2 

North  Riding,  House  of  Correction 12 

West  Riding,  House  of  Correction 19 

Total  for  England  480 

Chartist  Convicts  in  Wales 

County.  Where  Confined.  Number  of 

Convicts. 

Brecon County  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction 12 

Glamorgan House  of  Correction,  Swansea i 

Montgomery  Gaol  and  House  of  Correction  SO 

Total  for  Wales 63 

Total  for  England  and  Wales  S43 

The  wholesale  arrests  and  the  ruthless  persecution  of  the 
Chartists  seemed  to  have  crushed  the  movement.  The 
Whig  press  had  apparent  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  govern- 
ment victory.  The  excitement  caused  by  the  Newport  riot 
and  the  subsequent  trials  was  gradually  waning;  public 
meetings  became  less  frequent  and  less  aggressive,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Chartist  press  went  out  of  existence. 
There  were  all  the  symptoms  of  an  early  death  of  the  mon- 
ster movement.  Yet  even  then  all  but  those  blinded  with 
conceit  and  self-delusion  could  see  the  new  weapons  that 
were  being  forged  by  the  workingmen  against  their  enemies. 
Carlyle  voiced  the  truth  when  he  said  that  it  was  the  "  chi- 
mera  of    Chartism "   and  not   the   reality   that   was  put 
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down.^  The  causes  of  discontent  remaining  unhampered, 
the  hydra-headed  "  chimera  "  could  not  be  crushed.  In- 
deed, the  government  prosecutor  had  not  completed  his  task 
of  heaping  vengeance  on  the  organizers  of  the  movement 
when  a  new  force  of  recruits  appeared  on  the  battlefield 
ready  to  fight  and  to  win. 

But  this  begins  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Chartism. 

'  Thomas  Carlyle,  Chartism,  London,  1840,  p.  2. 
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Petition  Agreed  to  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor  "  Meet- 
ing, February  28th,  1837 

"  To  the  Honorable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Members  of  the  Work- 
ing Men's  Association  and  others  sheweth — 

"  That  the  only  rational  use  of  the  institutions  and  laws  of 
society  is  justly  to  protect,  encourage,  and  support  all  that  can 
be  made  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all  the  people. 

"  That,  as  tiie  object  to  be  obtained  is  mutual  benefit,  so 
ought  the  enactment  of  laws  to  be  by  mutual  consent. 

"  That  obedience  to  la\ys  can  only  be  justly  enforced  on  the 
certainty  that  those  who  are  called  on  to  obey  them  have  had, 
either  personally  or  by  their  r^wesentatives,  a  power  to  enact, 
amend,  or  repeal  them. 

"  That  all  those  who  are  excluded  from  this  share  of  polit- 
ical power  are  not  justly  included  within  the  operation  of  the 
laws ;  to  them  the  laws  are  only  despotic  enactments,  and  the 
legislative  assembly  from  whom  they  emanate  can  only  be 
considered  parties  to  an  unholy  compact,  devising  plans  and 
schemes  for  taxing  and  subjecting  the  many. 

"  That  the  universal  political  right  of  every  human  being  is 
superior  and  stands  apart  from  all  customs,  forms,  or  ancient 
usage ;  a  fundamental  right  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  confer, 
or  justly  to  deprive  him  of. 

"  That  to  take  away  this  sacred  right  from  the  person  and 
to  vest  it  in  property,  is  a  wilful  perversion  of  justice  and 
common  sense,  as  the  creation  and  security  of  property  are  the 
consequences  of  society — ^the  great  object  of  which  is  human 
happiness. 

"  That  any  constitution  or  code  of  laws,  formed  in  violation 
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of  men's  political  and  social  rights,  are  not  rendered  sacred 
by  time  nor  sanctified  by  custom. 

"  That  the  ignorance  which  originated,  or  permits  their 
operation,  forms  no  excuse  for  perpetuating  the  injustice;  nor 
can  aught  but  force  or  fraud  sustain  them,  when  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  people  perceive  and  feel  their  degradation. 

"  That  the  intent  and  object  of  your  petitioners  are  to  pre- 
sent such  facts  before  your  Honorable  House  as  will  serve  to 
convince  you  and  the  country  at  large  that  you  do  not  repre- 
sent the  people  of  these  realms;  and  to  appeal  to  your  sense 
of  right  and  justice,  as  well  as  to  every  principle  of  honor,  for 
directly  making  such  legislative  enactments  as  shall  cause  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  be  represented ;  with  the  view  of  secur- 
ing the  greatest  amiount  of  happiness  to  ail  classes  of  society. 

"  Your  petitioners  find,  by  returns  ordered  by  your  Honor- 
able House,  that  the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land are  about  24  millions,  and  that  the  males  above  21  years 
of  age  are  6,023,752,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners, 
are  justly  entitled  to  the  elective  right. 

"  That  according  to  S.  Wortley's  return  (ordered  by  your 
Honorable  House)  the  number  of  registered  electors,  who  have 
the  power  to  vote  for  members  of  Parliament,  are  only  839,- 
519,  and  of  this  number  only  8j4  in  12  give  their  votes. 

"That  on  an  analysis  of  the  constituency  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  your  petitioners  find  that  331  members  (being  a 
majority  of  your  Honorable  House)  are  returned  by  one  hwp- 
dred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-tTVo 
registered  electors! 

"  That  comparing  the  whole  of  the  male  population  above 
the  age  of  21  with  the  151,492  electors,  it  appears  that  :jV 
of  them,  or  y^-ij  of  the  entire  population,  have  the  power  of 
passing  all  the  laws  in  your  Honorable  House. 

"And  your  petitioners  further  find,  on  investigation,  that 
this  majority  of  331  members  are  composed  of  163  Tories  or 
Conservatives,  134  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and  only  34  who  call 
themselves  Radicals ;  and  out  of  this  Hmited  number  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  10  can  be  found  who  are  truly  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  producing  classes. 
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"  Your  petitioners  also  find  that  15  memlbers  of  your  Honor- 
able House  are  returned  by  electors  under  200;  55  under  300; 
99  under  400;  121  under  5CX);  150  under  600;  196  under  700; 
214  under  800;  240  under  900;  and  256  under  1,000;  and 
that  many  of  these  constituencies  are  divided  between  two 
members. 

"  They  also  find  that  your  Honorable  House,  which  is  said 
to  be  exclusively  the  people's  or  the  Commons'  House,  contains 
two  hundred  and  five  persons  who  are  immediately  or  remotely 
related  to  the  Peers  of  the  ReaHm. 

"  Also  that  your  Honorable  House  contains  i  marquess,  7 
earls,  19  viscounts,  32  lords,  25  right  honorables,  52  honor- 
ables,  63  baronets,  13  knights,  3  admirals,  7  lord-lieutenants, 
42  deputy  and  vice-lieutenants,  i  general,  5  lieutenant-generals, 
9  major-generals,  32  colonels,  33  lieutenant-colonels,  10  majors, 
49  captains  in  army  and  navy,  10  lieutenants,  2  comets,  58 
barristers,  3  solicitors,  40  bankers,  33  East  India  proprietors, 
13  West  India  proprietors,  52  place-men,  114  patrons  of  church 
livings  having  the  patronage  of  274  livings  between  them; 
the  names  of  whom  your  petitioners  can  furnish  at  the  request 
of  your  Honorable  House. 

"Your  petitioners  therefore  respectfully  submit  to  your 
Honorable  House  that  these  facts  afford  abundant  proofs  that 
you  do  not  represent  the  numbers  or  the  interests  of  the  mil- 
lions ;  but  that  the  persons  composing  it  have  interests  for  the 
most  part  foreign  or  directly  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

"  That  perceiving  the  tremendous  power  you  possess  over 
the  lives,  liberty  and  labor  of  the  unrepresented  millions — 
perceiving  the  military  and  ciml  forces  at  your  command — ^the 
revenue  at  your  disposal — ^the  relief  of  the  poor  in  your  hands 
— the  public  press  in  your  power,  by  enactments  expressly  ex- 
cluding the  working  classes  alone  —  moreover,  the  power  of 
delegating  to  others  the  whole  control  of  the  monetary  arrange- 
ments of  the  Kingdom,  by  which  the  laboring  classes  may  be 
silently  plundered  or  suddenly  suspended  from'  employment — 
seeing  all  these  elements  of  power  wielded  by  your  Hwiorable 
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House  as  at  present  constituted,  and  fearing  the  consequences 
that  may  result  if  a  thorough  reform  is  not  speedily  had  re- 
course to,  your  petitioners  earnestly  pray  your  Honorable 
House  to  enact  the  following  as  the  Icew  of  these  realms,  with 
such  other  essential  details  as  your  Honorable  House  shall 
deem  necessary: — 

"  A  Law  for  Equally  Representing  the  People  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

EQUAL  representation 

"  That  the  United  Kingdom  be  divided  into  200  electoral 
districts;  dividing,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  equal  number  of 
inhabitants;  and  that  each  district  do  send  a  representative  to 
Parliament. 

UNIVERSAL   SUFFRAGE 

"  That  every  person  producing  proof  of  his  being  21  years 
of  age,  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish  in  which  he  'has  resided  six 
months,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  his  name  registered  as  a 
voter.  That  the  time  for  registering  in  each  year  be  from  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  ist  of  March. 

ANNUAL   PARLIAMENTS 

"  That  a  general  election  do  take  place  on  the  24th  of  June 
in  each  year,  and  that  each  vacancy  be  filled  up  a  fortnight 
after  it  occurs.  That  the  hours  for  voting  be  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

NO   PROPERTY    QUALIFICATIONS 

"That  there  shall  be  no  property  qualifications  for  mem- 
bers; but  00  a  requisition,  signed  by  200  voters,  in  favor  of 
any  candidate  being  presented  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish  in 
which  they  reside,  such  candidate  shall  be  put  in  nomination. 
And  the  list  of  all  the  candidates  nominated  throughout  the 
district  shall  be  stuck  on  the  church  door  in  every  parish,  to 
enable  voters  to  judge  of  their  qualification. 
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VOTE  BY  BALLOT 

"  That  each  voter  must  vote  in  the.  parish  in  which  he  re- 
sides. That  each  parish  provide  as  many  balloting  boxes  as 
there  are  candidates  proposed  in  the  district;  and  that  a  tem- 
porary place  be  fitted  up  in  each  parish  church  for  the  purpose 
of  secret  voting.  And,  on  the  day  of  election,  as  each  voter 
passes  orderly  on  to  the  ballot,  he  shall  have  given  to  him,  by 
the  officer  in  attendance,  a  balloting  ball,  which  he  shall  drop 
into  the  box  of  his  favorite  candidate.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
the  votes  shall  be  counted,  by  the  proper  officers,  and  the 
numbers  stuck  on  the  church  doors.  The  following  day  the 
clerk  of  the  district  and  two  examiners  shall  collect  the  votes 
of  all  the  parishes  throughout  the  district,  and  cause  the  name 
of  the  successful  candidate  to  be  posted  in  every  parish  of  the 
district. 

SITTINGS   AND  PAYMENTS  TO   MEMBERS 

"  That  the  members  do  take  their  seats  in  Parliament  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October  next  after  their  election,  and  continue 
their  sittings  every  day  (Sundays  excepted)  till  the  business 
of  the  sitting  is  terminated,  but  not  later  than  the  ist  of  Sep- 
tember. They  shall  meet  every  day  (during  the  Session)  for 
business  at  lo  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  adjourn  at  4.  And 
every  member  shall  be  paid  quarterly  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury £400  a  year.  That  all  electoral  officers  shall  be  elected  by 
universal  suffrage. 

"  By  passing  the  foregoing  as  the  law  of  the  land,  you  will 
confer  a  great  blessing  on  the  people  of  England;  and  your 
petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray." 
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The  People's  Charter 

Being  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  just  representation  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament.     {Published  on  the  8th  of  May,  1838) . 

Whereas  to  insure,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  by  human  fore- 
thought and  wisdom,  the  just  government  of  the  people,  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  those  who  have  the  power  of  making  the 
laws  to  a  wholesome  and  strict  responsibility  to  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  obey  them  when  made. 

And,  whereas,  this  responsibility  is  best  enforced  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  body  which  emanates  directly  from, 
and  is  itself  immediately  subject  to,  the  whole  people,  and 
which  completely  represents  their  feelings  and  their  interests. 

And,  whereas,  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament  now  ex- 
ercises, in  the  name  and  on  the  supposed  behalf  of  the  people, 
the  power  of  making  the  laws,  it  ought,  in  order  to  fulfill  with 
wisdom  and  with  honesty  the  great  duties  imposed  on  it,  to  be 
made  the  faithful  and  accurate  representation  of  the  people's 
wishes,  feelings,  and  interests. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted: 

That,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  every  male 
inhabitant  of  these  realms  be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  election 
of  a  member  of  Parliament;  subject,  however,  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions : 

1.  That  he  be  a  native  of  these  realms,  or  a  foreigner  who 
has  lived  in  this  country  upward  of  two  years,  and  been 
naturalized. 

2.  That  he  be  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
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3.  That  he  be  not  proved  insane  when  the  lists  of  voters 
are  revised. 

4.  That  he  be  not  convicted  of  felony  within  six  months 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act.^ 

5.  That  his  electoral  rights  be  not  suspended  for  bribery  at 
election,  or  for  personation,  or  for  forgery  of  election  certi- 
ficates, according  to  the  penalties  of  this  Act. 

ELECTORAL  DISTRICTS 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  that  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  equal 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Par- 
liament, the  United  Kingdom  be  divided  into  300  electoral 
districts." 

II.  That  each  such  district  contain,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  an 
equal  number  of  inhabitants. 

III.  That  the  number  of  inhabitants  be  taken  from  the  last 
census,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  next  ensuing  decennial 
census  shall  have  been  taken,  the  electoral  districts  be  made 
to  conform  thereto. 

IV.  That  each  electoral  district  be  named  after  the  prin- 
cipal city  or  borough  within  its  limits. 

V.  That  each  electoral  district  return  one  representative  to 
sit  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament. 

VI.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
shall  appoint  three  competent  persons  as  commissioners,  and 
as  many  sub-commissioners  as  may  be  necessary  for  settling 
the  boundaries  of  each  of  the  300  electoral  districts,  and  so  on 
from  time  to  time,  whenever  a  new  decennial  census  of  the 
people  be  taken. 

VII.  That  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  said  commissioners, 

i"The  People's  Charter,"  as  revised  at  a  conference  held  at  Bir- 
mingham, December,  1842,  reads :  "  4.  That  he  be  not  undergoing  the 
sentence  of  the  laws  at  the  time  when  called  upon  to  exercise  the  elec- 
toral right." 

'^  There  are,  say,  6,000,000  of  men  eligible  to  vote.  This  number, 
divided  by  300,  gives  20,000  to  each  member. 
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sub-commissioners,  clerks,  and  other  persons  employed  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  be  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury. 

REGISTRATION  OFFICERS 

Be  it  enacted,  that  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  accurate 
registration  of  voters,  for  finally  adjudicating  in  all  cases  of 
objections  made  against  persons  claiming  to  be  registered,  for 
receiving  the  nominations  of  Members  of  Parliament  and  Re- 
turning Officers,  and  declaring  their  election;  as  well  as  for 
conducting  and  superintending  all  matters  connected  with  regis- 
tration, nomination,  and  election,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  following  officers  be  appointed : 

1.  Returning  Officers  for  each  electorial  district. 

2.  Deputy-Returning  Officers  for  each  district. 

3.  A  Registration  Clerk  for  every  parish  containing 
number  of  inhabitants,  or  for  every  two  or  more  parishes,  if 
united  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

RETURNING  OFFICER,  AND  HIS  DUTIES 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  that  at  the  first  general  election  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  a  returning  officer  be  elected  for  every 
electoral  district  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  so  in  like 
manner  at  the  end  of  every  three  years. ^ 

II.  That,  at  the  end  of  every  such  period,  the  returning 
officer  for  each  district  be  nominated  in  like  manner,  and 
elected  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
district ;  he  shall  be  eligible  to  be  re-elected. 

III.  That  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  death,  removal,  or 
resignation  of  the  returning  officer,  shall  in  like  manner  be 
filled  up  as  vacancies  for  Members  of  Parliament,  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  three  years.^ 

IV.  That  every  returning  officer  shall  appoint  a  deputy  re- 

'  The  revised  "  Charter  "  reads :  "  at  the  end  of  every  year." 
'  The  revised  "  Charter "  reads :   "  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
year." 
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turning  officer,  for  the  day  of  election,  for  every  balloting  place 
within  his  district,  and  in  all  cases  be  responsible  for  the  just 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  such  deputies. 

V.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  returning  officers  to  appoint 
a  registration  clerk  for  every  parish  within  his  district  con- 
taining number  of  inhabitants,  or  for  every  two  or  more 
parishes  if  united  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  that  in  all 
cases  he  be  responsible  for  the  just  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
such  clerks. 

VI.  That  he  also  see  that  proper  balloting  places,  and  such 
other  erections  as  may  be  necessary,  be  provided  by  each  parish 
(or  any  number  that  may  be  united)  and  that  the  balloting 
boxes  be  made  and  provided  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

VII.  That  he  receive  the  lists  of  voters  from  all  the  parishes 
in  his  district,  in  which  lists  shall  be  marked  or  specified  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  have  been  objected  to  by  the  regis- 
tration clerks  or  any  other  persons. 

VIII.  That  between  the  first  of  April  and  the  first  of  May 
in  each  year,  he  shall  hold  open  courts  of  adjudication  at  such 
a  number  of  places  within  his  district  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, of  which  courts  (place  and  time  of  meeting)  he  shall 
cause  due  notice  to  be  given  in  each  parish  of  the  district,  and 
at  the  same  time  invite  all  persons  who  have  made  objections, 
and  who  have  been  objected  to.  And,  after  hearing  the  state- 
ments that  may  be  made  by  both  parties,  he  shall  finally  ad- 
judicate whether  the  voters'  names  be  placed  on  the  register 
or  not. 

IX.  That  the  returning  officer  shall  then  cause  to  be  made 
out  alphabetical  lists  of  all  the  registered  voters  in  all  the 
parishes  within  his  district ;  which  lists,  signed  and  attested  by 
himself,  shall  be  used  at  all  elections  for  the  district.  Such 
lists  to  be  sold  to  the  public  at  reasonably  low  prices. 

X.  That  the  returning  officer  receive  all  nominations  for 
the  member  of  his  district,  as  well  as  for  the  returning  officer 
of  his  district,  and  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  same  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  he  shall  also  receive  from  the 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  orders  for  any  new 
election,  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  member  of 
the  district,  as  well  as  the  orders  to  superintend  and  conduct 
the  election  of  any  other  district,  in  case  of  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion of  the  returning  ofhcer  of  such  district. 

XL  That  the  returning  officer  shall  also  receive  the  returns 
from  all  the  parishes  within  his  district,  on  the  day  of  election; 
and  on  the  day  following  the  election  he  shall  proclaim  the 
state  of  the  ballot,  as  directed  by  this  Act,  and  perform  the 
several  duties  appertaining  to  his  office,  as  herein  made  and 
provided. 

XII.  That  the  returning  officer  be  paid  for  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  his  office,  the  sum  of  per  annum,  as  herein- 
after mentioned. 

XIII.  That,  upon  a  petition  being  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  at  least  one  hundred  qualified  electors,  against 
any  returning  officer,^  complaining  of  corruption  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  office,  or  of  incapacity,  such  complaints  shall  be 
inquired  into  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  consisting  of  seven 
members ;  and,  on  their  report  being  read,  the  members  present 
shall  then  determine  whether  such  returning  officer  be  or  be 
not  guilty,  or  be  or  be  not  incapacitated. 

XIV.  That,  for  conducting  the  first  elections  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act,  a  returning  officer  for  each  district  be  tem- 
porarily appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  perform  the 
duties  prescribed  by  this  Act.  He  shall  resign  his  office  as 
soon  as  the  new  one  is  appointed,  and  be  paid  as  hereinafter 
mentioned. — See  Penalties. 

DEPUTY  RETURNING  OFFICER,  AND  HIS  DUTIES 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  that  a  deputy  returning  officer  be  appointed 
by  the  district  returning  officer  to  preside  at  each  balloting 
place  on  the  day  of  election,  such  deputy  to  be  subject  and 
responsible  to  his  authority,  as  well  as  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

'  The  revised  "  Charter  "  reads :  "  at  least  one  hundred  qualified  elec- 
tors of  the  district,  against  any  returning  officer  of  the  same." 
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II.  That  it  be  the  duty  of  the  deputy  returning  officer  to 
provide  a  number  of  competent  persons,  not  exceeding  , 
to  aid  him  in  taking  the  ballot,  and  for  performing  the  neces- 
sary business  thereof. 

III.  That  the  deputy  returning  officer  shall  see  that  proper 
registration  lists  are  provided,  and  that  the  ballot  begin  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  precisely,  and  end  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

IV.  That  the  deputy  returning  officer,  in  the  presence  of 
the  agents  of  the  candidates,  examine  and  seal  the  balloting- 
boxes  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  balloting ;  he  shall, 
in  like  manner,  declare  the  number  of  votes  for  each  candidate, 
and  shall  cause  a  copy,  signed  by  himself,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  returning  officer  of  the  district,  and  another  copy  to  the 
registration  clerk  of  the  parish. 

V.  That  the  deputy  returning  officer  be  paid  for  his  services 
as  hereinafter  mentioned. — See  Penalties. 

THE  REGISTRATION   CLERK,    HIS  DUTIES 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  that  a  registration  clerk  be  appointed  by 
the  district  returning  officer  for  every  parish  within  his  dis- 
trict containing  inhabitants;  or  for  every  two  or  more 
parishes  that  may  be  united  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  such 
clerk  to  be  responsible  to  his  authority,  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

II.  That  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  correct  registration 
of  all  the  voters  in  each  electoral  district,  the  registration  clerk 
of  every  parish,  as  aforesaid,  throughout  the  kingdom,  shall, 
on  or  before  the  ist  of  February  in  each  year,  take  or  cause 
to  be  taken  round  to  every  dwelling  house  ^  in  his  parish,  a 
printed  notice  of  the  following  form : 

Mr.  John  Jones,  you  are  hereby  required,  within  six  days  from  the 
date  hereof,  to  fill  up  this  list  with  the  names  of  all  male  inhabitants 
of  your  house,  of  21  years  of  age,  and  upwards;  stating  their  respec- 

'  The  revised  "  Qiarter "  reads :  "  to  every  dwelling-house,  poor- 
house,  or  union-workhouse  in  his  parish." 
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tive  ages,  and  the  time  they  have  resided  with  you;  or,  in  neglect 
thereof,  to  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  pound.' 

A.  B.,  Registration  Clerk. 


Name. 

Address. 

Age. 

Time  of 
Residence. 

John  Jones. 

6  Upper  North  Place. 

21  years. 

3  months. 

N.  B. — This  list  will  be  called  for  at  the  expiration  of  six  days  from 
this  date. 


III.  That,  at  the  expiration  of  six  days,  as  aforesaid,  the 
registration  clerk  shall  collect,  or  cause  to  be  collected,  the 
aforesaid  lists,  and  shall  cause  to  be  made  out  from  them  an 
alphabetical  list  of  all  persons  who  are  of  the  proper  age  and 
residence  to  qualify  them  as  voters,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

IV.  That  if  the  registration  clerk  shall  have  any  just  reason 
to  believe  that  the  names,  ages,  or  time  of  residence  of  any 
persons  inserted  in  the  aforesaid  list  are  falsely  entered,  or  not 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall  write 
the  words  "  objected  to  "  opposite  such  names;  and  so  in  like 
manner  against  the  names  of  every  person  he  may  have  just 
reason  to  consider  ineligible,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

V.  That  on  or  before  the  8th  of  March  in  each  year,  the 
registration  clerk  shall  cause  the  aforesaid  alphabetical  list  of 
voters  to  be  stuck  against  all  church  and  chapel  doors,  market- 
houses,  town-halls,  session-houses,*  and  such  other  conspicuous 
places  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  from  the  8th  of  March  till 
the  22nd.  He  shall  also  cause  a  copy  of  such  list  to  lie  at 
his  office,  to  be  perused  by  any  person  without  a  fee,  at  all 

'  The  revised  "  Charter "  reads :  "  the  sum  of  one  pound  for  every 
name  omitted." 
'  The  revised  "  Charter  "  added :  "  poor  houses,  union  workhouses." 
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reasonable  hours;  and  copies  of  the  said  list  shall  be  sold 
to  the  public  at  a  reasonably  low  price. 

VI.  That,  on  or  before  the  25th  of  March,  the  registration 
clerk  shall  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken  a  copy  of  the  aforesaid 
list  of  voters  to  the  returning  officer  of  his  district,  which  list 
shall  be  signed  by  himself,  and  be  presented  as  a  just  and 
impartial  list,  according  to  his  judgment,  of  all  persons  with- 
in his  parish  who  are  eligible  according  to  their  claims,  as  well 
as  of  all  those  who  have  been  objected  to  by  himself  or 
other  persons. 

VII.  That  the  registration  clerk  shall  attend  the  court  of 
adjudication,  according  to  the  notice  he  shall  receive  from  the 
returning  officer,  to  revise  his  list,  and  shall  perform  all  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  herein  provided. 

VIII.  That  the  registration  clerk  be  paid  for  his  services  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

ARRANGEMENT  FOR  REGISTRATION 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  that  every  householder,  as  well  as  every 
person  occupying  or  having  charge  of  a  dwelling-house,^  who 
shall  receive  a  notice  from  the  registration  clerk  as  aforesaid, 
shall  cause  the  said  notice  to  be  correctly  filled  up  with  the 
names,  ages,  and  time  of  residence  of  every  male  inmate  or 
inhabitant  of  his  or  her  house,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  within  six  days  of  the  day  of  the  date  of  such  notice, 
and  shall  carefully  preserve  the  same  till  it  is  called  for  by  the 
registration  clerk,  or  his  proper  officer. 

II.  That  when  the  list  of  voters  is  made  out  from  these 
notices,  and  stuck  on  the  church  doors,  ^  as  aforesaid,  any 
person  who  finds  his  name  not  inserted  in  the  list,  and  who 
believes  he  is  duly  qualified  as  a  voter,  shall,  on  presenting  to 
the  registration  clerk  a  notice  in  the  following  form,  have 
his  name  added  to  the  list  of  voters : 

1  The  revised  "  Charter  "  reads :  '"  poor  house,  or  union  workhouse  ". 
''The  revised  "Charter"  added:  "and  places." 
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I,  John  Jones,  carpenter,  residing  at  in  the  district  of 

being  twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  having  resided  at  the  above  place 
during  the  last  three  months,  require  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  voters, 
as  a  qualified  elector  for  the  said  district. 

III.  That  any  person  who  is  qualified  as  a  voter  in  any 
electoral  district,  and  shall  have  removed  to  any  other  parish 
within  the  said  district,  on  presenting  to  the  registration  clerk 
of  the  parish  he  then  resides  in,  his  voter's  certificate  as  proof 
of  this,  or  the  written  testimony  of  any  registration  clerk  who 
has  previously  registered  him,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  voters  as  aforesaid. 

IV.  That  if  an  elector  of  any  parish  in  the  district  have  any 
just  grounds  for  believing  that  any  person  disqualified  by  this 
Act  has  been  put  upon  any  parish  register  within  the  said 
district,  he  may,  at  any  reasonable  hour,  between  the  ist  and 
the  20th  day  of  March,  cause  the  following  notices  to  be  de- 
livered ;  the  one  at  the  residence  of  the  registration  clerk,  and 
the  other  at  the  residence  of  the  person  objected  to;  and  the 
registration  clerk  shall,  in  like  manner,  send  notice  of  the 
ground  of  objection  to  all  persons  he  may  object  to,  as  afore- 
said: 

To  the  Registration  Clerk. 

I,  William  Smith,  elector  of  the  parish  of  in  the  district 

of  object  to  A.  B.  being  on  the  register  of  voters,  believing 

him  to  be  disqualified. 

Dated  this  day,  etc. 

To  the  person  objected  to; 

Mr.   A.  B.  of  I,  William   Smith,   elector  of  the  parish 

of  in  the  district  of  object  to  your  name  being 

on  the  register  of  voters  for  the  following  reasons: — (here  state  the 
reasons) — and  I  will  support  my  objections  by  proofs  before  the  Re- 
turning Officer  of  the  District. 

Dated  this  day,  etc. 

V.  That  if  the  person  thus  objecting  neglect  to  attend  the 
court  of  the  returning  officer  at  the  proper  time,  to  state  his 
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objections,  he  shall  be  fined  ten  shillings  for  every  such  neglect, 
the  same  to  be  levied  on  his  goods  and  chattels,  provided  he  is 
not  prevented  from  attending  by  sickness  or  accident,  in  which 
case  his  medical  certificate,  or  a  certificate  signed  by  ten  voters 
certifying  such  fact,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  returning  officer, 
who  shall  then  determine  whether  the  claim  to  be  put  on  the 
register  be  allowed  or  not. 

VI.  That  if  the  person  objected  to  fails  to  attend  the  court 
of  the  returning  officer  at  the  proper  time,  to  substantiate  his 
claim,  his  name  shall  be  erased  from  the  register,  provided  he 
is  not  prevented  by  sickness  or  accident ;  in  which  case  a  certi- 
ficate shall  be  forwarded,  and  the  returning  officer  shall  deter- 
mine, as  before  directed. 

VII.  That  if  it  should  be  proved  before  the  returning  officer, 
in  his  open  court  of  adjudication,  that  any  person  has  frivo- 
lously or  vexatiously  objected  to  any  one  being  placed  on  the 
list  of  voters,  such  person  objecting  shall  be  fined  twenty  shill- 
ings, the  same  to  be  levied  on  his  goods  and  chattels.^ 

VIII.  That,  as  early  as  possible  after  the  lists  are  revised  as 
aforesaid,  the  returning  officer  shall  cause  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  be  forwarded  to  every  registration  clerk  within  his  district. 

IX.  That  the  registration  clerk  of  every  parish  shall  then 
correctly  copy  from  such  lists  the  name,  age,  and  residence 
of  every  qualified  elector  within  his  parish  or  parishes,  into  a 
book  made  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  place  a  number  opposite 
each  name.  He  shall  then,  within  days,  take,  or  cause 
to  be  taken,  to  all  such  electors,  a  voter's  certificate  of  the 
following  form,  the  number  on  which  shall  correspond  with  the 
number  in  the  aforesaid  book: 

No.  123.  This  is  to  certify  that  James  Jones,  of  is  eligible 

to  vote  for  one  person  to  be  returned  to  Parliament  (as  well  as  for 
the  Returning  Officer)  for  the  district  of  for  one  year  from 

the  date  hereof. 

Dated 

Registration  Clerk. 

'  The  revised  "  Charter "  provides  for  a  fine  of  "  twenty  shillings 
and  expenses,  the  same  to  be  levied  on  his  goods  and  chattels,  and  paid 
to  the  person  objected  to." 
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X.  That  if  any  person  lose  his  voter's  certificate  by  fire,  or 
any  other  accident,  he  shall  not  have  a  new  certificate  till  the 
next  registration;  but  on  the  day  of  any  election,  if  he  can 
establish  his  identity,  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  registration  clerk,  as  being  the  qualified 
voter  described  in  the  registration  book,  he  shall  be  allowed 
to  vote. 

XI.  That  the  returning  officer  is  hereby  authorized  and  com- 
manded to  attach  any  small  parishes  to  any  adjacent  parish  ^ 
within  his  district  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  not  other- 
wise; and  in  like  manner  to  unite  all  extra-parochial  places  to 
some  adjacent  parish. — See  Penalties. 

ARRANGEMENT  FOR  NOMINATIONS 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  that  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  too 
great  a  number,  who  might  otherwise  be  heedlessly  proposed, 
as  well  as  for  giving  time  for  the  electors  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  persons  who  may  be  nominated  for  members  of 
Parliament,  as  well  as  for  returning  officers,  that  all  nomin- 
ations be  taken  as  hereinafter  directed. 

II.  That  for  all  general  elections  of  members  of  Parliament 
a  requisition  of  the  following  form,  signed  by  at  least  one  hun- 
dred qualified  electors  of  the  district,  be  delivered  to  the  re- 
turning officer  of  the  district,  between  the  ist  and  loth  day  of 
May  in  each  year;  and  that  such  requisition  constitute  the 
nomination  of  such  person  as  a  candidate  for  the  district : 

We,  the  undersigned  electors  of  the  district  of  recommend 

A.  B.  of  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  the  people 

of  this  district  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  the  said  A.  B. 
being  a  qualified  elector  of  these  realms.' 

Dated,  etc. 

Signed. 

III.  That  the  returning  officer  of  every  electoral  district 

'  The  italicized  phrase  was  omitted  in  the  revised  "Charter." 
^  The  revised  "  Charter "  reads :  "  the  said  A.  B.  being  qualified  to 
be  an  elector  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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shall,  on  or  before  the  13th  of  May  in  each  year,  cause  a  list 
of  all  the  candidates  thus  nominated  to  be  stuck  up  against  all 
church  and  chapel  doors,  market-houses,  town-halls,  session- 
houses,^  and  such  other  conspicuous  places  within  the  district 
as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

IV.  That  whenever  a  vacancy  is  occasioned  in  any  district 
by  the  death,  resignation,  or  other  cause,  of  the  member  of 
Parliament,  the  returning  officer  of  that  district  shall,  within 
three  days  after  the  receipt  of  his  orders  from  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  give  notice  thereof  in  all  the 
parishes  of  his  district  in  the  manner  described  for  giving 
notices,  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time  request  all  nominations 
to  be  made  as  aforesaid,  within  ten  days  from  the  receipt  of  his 
order,  and  shall  also  appoint  the  day  of  election  within  eighteen 
days  from  the  receipt  of  such  order  from  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

V.  That  if,  from  any  circumstances,  no  person  has  been 
nominated  as  a  candidate  for  the  district  on  or  before  the  loth 
of  May,  persons  may  then  be  nominated  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed as  aforesaid  at  any  time  previous  to  the  20th  of  May, 
but  not  otherwise.^ 

VI.  That  at  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  every  three  succeeding  years,  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  returning  officer  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  members  of  Parliament,  and 
nominations  for  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  like  manner. 

VII.  That  if  two  or  more  persons  are  nominated  as  afore- 
said for  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  district,  the 
returning  officer  shall,  at  any  time  between  the  15th  and  31st 
of  May,  (Sundays  excepted),  appoint  such  times  and  places 
(not  exceeding  )  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient 
to  the  electors  of  the  district  for  the  candidates  to  appear  be- 

•  In  the  revised  "  Charter,"  "  poor-houses,  and  union  workhouses " 
were  added. 

'  The  revised  "  Charter  "  reads :  "  but  not  after  that  date." 

'The  revised  "Charter"  reads:  "at  the  expiration  of  every  year." 
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fore  them,  then  and  there  to  explain  their  views  and  solicit 
the  suffrages  of  the  electors. 

VIII.  That  the  returning  officer  see  that  the  places  above 
described  be  convenient  for  the  purpose,  and  that  as  many  such 
erections  be  put  up  as  may  be  necessary;  the  same  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  returning  officer,  and  charged  in  his  account  as 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

IX.  That  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  good  order  and  public 
decorum,  the  returning  officer  either  take  the  chair  at  such 
meeting  himself,  or  appoint  a  deputy  for  that  purpose. 

X.  That,  provided  only  one  candidate  be  proposed  for  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  district  by  the  time  herein 
before  mentioned,  the  returning  officer  cause  notice  to  be  given, 
as  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  such  candidate  is  elected  a 
member  for  the  district ;  and  if  only  one  candidate  be  proposed 
for  the  returning  officer,  he  shall  in  like  manner  be  declared 
duly  elected. 

XL  That  no  other  qualification  shall  be  required  for  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  than  the 
choice  of  the  electors.' — See  Penalties. 

ARRANGEMENT  FOR  ELECTIONS 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  that  a  general  election  of  members  of 
Parliament,  for  the  electoral  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
take  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  in  each  year;  and  that 
all  vacancies,  by  death  or  otherwise,  shall  be  filled  up  as  nearly 
as  possible  within  eighteen  days  after  they  occur. 

II.  That  a  general  election  of  returning  officer  for  all  the 
districts  take  place  at  the  expiration  of  every  three  years  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  and  at  the  same  time  members  of 

'  The  revised  "  Charter  "  provides :  "  XI.  That  no  other  qualification 
shall  be  required  than  the  choice  of  the  electors,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act;  providing  that  no  persons,  excepting  the  cabinet 
ministers,  be  eligible  to  serve  in  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament 
who  are  in  the  receipt  of  any  emolument  derivable  from  any  place  or 
places  held  under  Government,  or  of  retired  allowances  arising  there- 
from." 
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Parliament  are  to  be  elected;  and  that  all  vacancies  be  filled 
up,  as  nearly  as  possible,  within  eighteen  days  after  they  occur. 

III.  That  every  person  who  has  been  registered  as  aforesaid, 
and  who  has  a  voter's  certificate,  shall  have  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  district  in  which  he  has  been  registered,  and  in  that  only, 
and  of  voting  for  the  member  of  Parliament  for  that  district, 
and  the  returning  officer  for  the  district,  and  for  those  only. 

IV.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  votes  of  the  quali- 
fied electors,  the  parish  oificer  in  every  parish  of  the  district 
(or  in  every  two  parishes  if  united  for  that  purpose)  shall 
cause  proper  places  to  be  privided,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
arrangements  described  in  Schedule  A,  and  so  constructed 
(either  permanently  or  temporarily  as  they  may  think  proper) 
that  the  votes  may  be  taken  with  due  despatch,  and  so  as  to 
secure  the  elector  while  voting  from  being  inspected  by  any 
other  person. 

V.  That  the  parish  officers  of  every  parish  in  the  district 
provide  a  sufficient  number  of  balloting-boxes,  made  after  a 
model  described  in  Schedule  B  (or  made  on  one  plan  by  per- 
sons appointed  to  make  them,  as  was  the  case  with  weights  and 
measures),  and  none  but  such  boxes,  duly  certified,  shall  be 
used. 

VI.  That  immediately  preceeding  the  commencement  of  the 
balloting,  each  ballot-box  shall  be  opened  by  the  deputy  re- 
turning officer  (or  otherwise  examined,  as  the  case  may  be), 
in  the  presence  of  an  agent  appointed  by  each  candidate,  and 
shall  then  be  sealed  by  him  and  by  the  agents  of  the  candidates, 
and  not  again  be  opened  until  the  balloting  has  finally  closed, 
when  notice  shall  be  given  to  such  of  the  agents  of  the  candi- 
dates as  may  then  be  present  to  attend  to  the  opening  of  the 
boxes  and  ascertaining  the  number  of  votes  for  each  candidate. 

VII.  That  the  deputy  returning  officer  preside  in  the  front 
of  the  ballot-box,  and  see  that  the  balloting  is  conducted  with 
strict  impartiality  and  justice;  and  that  the  various  clerks, 
assistants,  and  parish  constables  properly  perform  their  re- 
spective duties,  and  that  strict  order  and  decorum  be  preserved 
among  the  friends  of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  among  all  per- 
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sons  employed  in  conducting  the  election;  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  cause  all  persons  to  be  taken  into 
custody  who  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  election,  seek  to 
contravene  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  fail  to  obey  his 
lawful  authority. 

VIII.  That  during  the  time  the  balloting  is  going  on,  two 
agents  of  each  candidate  may  be  in  the  space  fronting  the 
ballot-box,  and  immediately  behind  the  deputy  returning  officer, 
in  order  that  they  may  see  that  the  election  is  fairly  conducted ; 
such  persons  to  be  provided  by  the  deputy  returning  officer  with 
cards  of  admission,  arid  to  pass  in  and  out  by  the  entrance  as- 
signed them. 

IX.  That  the  registration  clerk  of  every  parish  in  the  dis- 
trict, who  has  been  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  registration, 
be  at  the  balloting  place,  in  the  station  assigned  him,  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  the  balloting,  and  see  that  no  person 
pass  on  to  the  balloting  place  till  he  has  examined  his  certifi- 
cate and  seen  that  it  corresponds  with  the  registration  list. 

X.  That  the  parish  constables  and  the  officers  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  balloting  place,  shall  not  permit  any  person 
to  enter  unless  he  shows  his  voter's  certificate,  except  the  per- 
sons employed  in  conducting  the  election,  or  those  persons  who 
have  proved  the  loss  of  their  voter's  certificate. 

XI.  That  at  the  end  of  every  three  years,^  or  whenever  the 
returning  officer  is  elected  at  the  same  time  as  the  member 
for  the  district,  a  division  shall  be  made  in  the  balloting  places, 
and  the  boxes  and  balloting  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  the  can- 
didates the  strictest  impartiality  and  justice,  by  preventing  the 
voter  from  giving  two  votes  for  either  of  the  candidates. 

XII.  That  on  the  day  of  election,  the  balloting  commence  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  terminate  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

XIII.  That  when  any  voter's  certificate  is  examined  by  the 
registration  clerk,  and  found  to  be  correct,  he  shall  be  allowed 
to  pass  on  to  the  next  barrier,  where  a  balloting-ball  shall  be 

'  The  revised  "  Charter  "  reads :  "  at  the  end  of  every  year." 
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given  him  by  the  person  appointed  for  that  purpose;  he  shall 
then  pass  on  to  the  balloting  box,  and,  with  all  due  despatch, 
shall  put  the  balloting-ball  into  the  aperture  opposite  the  name  ^ 
of  the  candidate  he  wishes  to  vote  for,  after  which  he  shall, 
without  delay,  leave  the  room  by  the  door  assigned  for  the 
purpose. 

XIV.  That,  at  the  close  of  the  balloting,  the  deputy  return- 
ing officer,  in  the  presence  of  the  agents  of  the  candidates  and 
other  persons  present,  shall  break  open  the  seals  of  the  ballot- 
ing-boxes,  and  ascertain  the  number  for  each  candidate;  he 
shall  then  cause  copies  of  the  same  to  be  publicly  posted  outside 
the  balloting  place;  and  immediately  forward  (by  a  trusty 
messenger)  a  copy  of  the  same,  signed  by  himself  and  the 
agents  present,  to  the  returning  officer  of  the  district ;  he  shall 
then  deliver  a  similar  copy  to  the  registration  clerk,  who  shall 
carefully  preserve  the  same,  and  produce  it  if  necessary. 

XV.  That  the  persons  employed  as  assistants,  for  inspecting 
the  certificates  and  attending  on  the  balloting,  be  paid  as  here- 
inafter mentioned. 

XVI.  That  all  the  expense  of  registration,  nominations  and 
election,  as  aforesaid,  together  with  the  salaries  of  the  return- 
ing officers,  registration  clerk,  assistants,  constables,  and  such 
other  persons  as  may  be  necessary,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
all  balloting  places,  balloting-boxes,  hustings,  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  paid  out  of  an  equitable 
district  rate,  which  a  District  Board,  composed  of  one  parochial 
officer  chosen  by  each  of  the  parishes  in  the  district,  or  for  any 
two  or  more  parishes,  if  united  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  are 
hereby  empowered  and  commanded  to  levy  on  all  householders 
within  the  district. 

XVIII.  That  all  expenses  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  incurred  within  the  district  be  paid  by  the  District  Board 
as  aforesaid,  or  their  treasurer ;  that  the  salaries  of  all  officers 
and  assistants  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  fixed 

1  The  revised  "  Charter  "  reads :  "  into  the  box  of  the  candidate." 
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and  paid  by  the  said  Board,  according  to  the  expenses  and 
duties  of  the  various  localities.^ 

XVIII.  That  all  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
electoral  purposes  shall  be  kept  distinct,  and  be  audited  by- 
auditors  appointed  by  the  District  Board,  as  aforesaid;  copies 
of  which  accounts  shall  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  respective 
parishes  in  the  district. 

XIX.  That  all  canvassing  for  members  of  Parliament,  as 
well  as  for  returning  officers,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal, 
and  meetings  for  that  purpose  during  the  balloting,  on  the  day 
of  election,  are  hereby  also  declared  to  be  illegal. — See 
Penalties. 

DURATION   OF   PARLIAMENT 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, chosen  as  aforesaid,  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in 
June  in  each  year,  and  continue  their  sittings  from  time  to 
time  as  they  may  deem  it  convenient,  till  the  first  Monday  in 
June  following,  when  the  next  new  Parliament  shall  be  chosen ; 
they  shall  be  eligible  to  be  re-elected. 

II.  That  during  an  adjournment  they  be  liable  to  be  called 
together  by  the  executive  in  cases  of  emergency. 

III.  That  a  register  be  kept  of  the  daily  attendance  of  each 
member,  which,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  shall  be  printed 
as  a  sessional  paper,  showing  how  the  members  have  attended. 

PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  that  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, be  entitled,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  to  a  writ  of  ex- 

1  The  Committee  having  considered  that,  as  the  duties  and  expenses 
of  all  these  various  offices  will  greatly  vary,  according  to  their  local- 
ities, it  will  be  unwise  to  have  a  sum  fixed  by  Parliament  and  paid  out 
of  the  treasury.  Believing,  moreover,  that  a  just  system  of  representa- 
tion will  soon  purify  the  local  corruptions  that  exist,  they  think  that 
the  united  expenditure  will  be  much  less  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  local  authorities,  when  responsible  to  the  people,  than 
under  the  management  of  government  and  their  subordiate  agents. 
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penses  on  the  Treasury,  for  his  legislative  duties  in  the  public 
service,  and  shall  be  paid  £500  ^  per  annum. ^ 

PENALTIES 

I.  Be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  cause  himself  to  be 
registered  in  more  than  one  electoral  district,  and  vote  in  more 
than  one  such  district,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  two 
justices  of  the  peace  within  either  of  such  districts,  he  shall 
incur  for  the  first  offence  the  penalty  of  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, and  for  the  second  offence  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

II.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  as  aforesaid 
of  wilfully  neglecting  to  fill  up  his  or  her  notice  within  the 
proper  time,  or  of  leaving  out  the  name  of  any  inmate  in  his 
or  her  notice,  shall  for  the  first  offence  incur  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds,  and  three  months'  imprisonment  for  the  second 
offence.^ 

III.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  as  aforesaid 
of  forging  any  name,  age,  or  time  of  residence  on  any  notice, 
shall  for  the  first  offence  incur  the  penalty  of  three  months' 
imprisonment,  and  for  the  second  offence  be  deprived  of  his 
elective  rights  for  five  years.* 

IV.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  as  aforesaid, 
of  having  in  any  manner  obtained  the  certificate  of  an  elector 

'  The  amount  was  omitted  in  the  revised  "  Charter." 

'^  The  Committee  understand  that  the  daily  payment  of  members  of 
Parliament  has  operated  beneficially  in  Canada ;  but  they  fear  that  such 
mode  of  payment  holds  out  a  motive  for  lengthening  the  sessions  un- 
necessarily; and  if  the  time  of  sitting  is  limited  by  law,  it  may  lead  to 
too  hasty  legislation,  both  of  which  evils  are  obviated  by  an  annual 
payment. 

'  The  revised  "  Charter "  reads :  "  the  penalty  of  one  pound  for 
every  name  omitted,  and  for  the  second  offence,  incur  the  penalty  of 
three  months'  imprisonment,  and  be  deprived  of  his  electoral  rights  for 
three  years." 

*  The  revised  "  Charter "  reads :  "  and  for  the  second  offence  three 
months',  imprisonment  and  be  deprived  of  his  elective  rights  for  three 
years." 
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other  than  his  own,  and  of  having  voted  or  attempted  to  vote 
by  means  of  such  false  certificate,  shall  for  the  first  offence 
incur  the  penalty  of  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  for  the 
second  offence  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  be  deprived  of 
his  elective  rights  for  five  years.^ 

V.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted,  as  aforesaid, 
of  having  forged  a  voter's  certificate,  or  of  having  forged  the 
name  of  any  person  to  any  certificate ;  or  having  voted  or  at- 
tempted to  vote  on  such  forged  certificate;  knowing  such  to 
have  been  forged,  shall  for  the  first  offence  incur  the  penalty 
of  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  for  the  second  offence 
twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  be  deprived  of  his  elective 
rights  for  five  years.^ 

VI.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  as  aforesaid, 
of  having  forged,  or  caused  to  be  forged,  the  names  of  any 
voters  to  a  requisition  nominating  a  member  of  Parliament  or 
a  returning  officer,  shall  for  the  first  offence  incur  the  penalty 
of  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  twelve  months  for  the 
second  offence.' 

VII.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  as  aforesaid 
of  bribery,  in  order  to  secure  his  election,  shall  be  subject  for 
the  first  offence  to  incur  the  penalty  of  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, and  for  the  second  offence  shall  be  imprisoned  two 
years,  and  be  deprived  of  his  elective  rights  for  five  years. 

VIII.  That  any  agent  of  any  candidate,  or  any  other  per- 
son, who  shall  be  convicted,  as  aforesaid,  of  bribery  at  any 
election,  shall  be  subject  for  the  first  offence  to  incur  the 
penalty  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  for  the  second 

'  The  revised  "  Charter  "  fixes  a  penalty  of  three  months  for  the  first 
offence,  and  three  months'  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  elective  rights 
for  three  years  for  the  second  offence. 

'  In  the  revised  "Charter"  the  term  of  imprisonment  in  both  cases 
is  reduced  to  three  months,  and  the  loss  of  elective  rights  to  three 
years. 

'  The  revised  "  Charter "  reads :  "  and  for  the  second  offence  three 
months'  imprisonment,  and  to  be  deprived  of  his  elective  rights  for 
three  years."  , 
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offence  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  be  deprived  of  his 
elective  rights  for  five  years. 

IX.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted,  as  aforesaid, 
of  going  from  house  to  house,  or  place  to  place,  to  solicit  in 
any  way  votes  in  favor  of  any  member  of  Parliament  ^  or  re- 
turning officer,  after  the  nomination  as  aforesaid,  shall  for 
the  first  offence  incur  the  penalty  of  one  month's  imprisonment, 
and  for  the  second  offence  two  months'. 

X.  That  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  as  aforesaid 
of  calling  together,  or  causing  an  election  meeting  to  be  held 
in  any  district  during  the  day  of  election,  shall  for  the  first 
offence  incur  the  penalty  of  three  months'  imprisonment,  and 
for  the  second  offence  six  months. 

XL  That  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted,  as  aforesaid, 
of  interrupting  the  balloting,  or  the  business  of  the  election, 
shall  incur  the  penalty  of  three  months'  imprisonment  for  the 
first  offence,  and  six  months'  for  the  second. 

XII.  That  if  any  messenger,  who  may  be  sent  with  the 
state  of  the  ballot  to  the  returning  officer,  or  with  any  other 
notice,  shall  wilfully  delay  the  same,  or  in  any  way  by  his 
consent  or  conduct  cause  the  same  to  be  delayed,  on  conviction 
as  aforesaid,  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. 

XIII.  That  any  returning  officer  who  shall  be  convicted,  as 
aforesaid,  of  having  neglected  to  appoint  proper  officers  as 
directed  by  this  Act,  to  see  that  proper  balloting  places  and 
balloting  boxes  are  provided,  and  to  give  the  notices  and  per- 
form the  duties  herein  required  of  him,  shall  forfeit  for  each 
such  neglect  the  sum  of  £20. 

XIV.  That  if  any  returning  officer  be  found  gulty  hy  the 
House  of  Commons  of  bribery  or  corrupt  practices  in  the 
execution  of  any  of  the  duties  herein  assigned  to  him,  he 
shall  incur  the  penalty  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and 
be  deprived  of  his  elective  rights  for  five  years. ^ 

^  The  revised  "Charter"  reads:  "in  favor  of  any  candidate  for  Par- 
liament." 
'■'  The  italicized  words  were  omitted  in  the  revised  "Charter.'' 
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XV.  That  if  any  deputy  returning  officer  be  convicted,  as 
aforesaid,  of  having  neglected  to  perform  any  of  the  duties 
herein  assigned  him,  he  shall  forfeit  for  such  neglect  three 
pounds. 

X\'^I.  That  if  any  deputy  returning  officer  be  convicted,  as 
aforesaid,  of  bribery  or  corrupt  practices  in  the  execution  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  six  months' 
imprisonment,  and  the  deprivation  of  his  elective  rights  for 
five  years.  ^ 

XVII.  That  if  any  registration  clerk  be  convicted,  as  afore- 
said, of  having  neglected  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  herein 
assigned  him,  he  shall  forfeit  for  each  such  neglect  five  pounds. 

XVIII.  That  if  any  registration  clerk  be  convicted,  as  afore- 
said, of  bribery  or  corrupt  practices  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  of  his  office,  he  shall  incur  the  penalty  of  six  months' 
imprisonment,  and  the  deprivation  of  his  elective  rights  for 
five  years." 

XIX.  That  if  the  parochial  officers  in  any  parish  neglect  or 
refuse  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  they 
shall  forfeit  for  every  such  neglect  the  sum  of  £50.* 

XX.  That  all  fines  and  penalties  incurred  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  be  recoverable  before  any  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  within  the  district  where  the  offence  shall  have 
been  committed,  and  in  default  of  payment,  the  said  justices 
shall  issue  their  warrant  of  distress  against  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  offender ;  or  in  default  of  sufficient  distress,  he 
shall  be  imprisoned  three  months.* 

N.  B. — All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  relating  to  registration, 
nominations,  or  elections,  as  well  as  duration  of  Parliament 
and  sittings  of  members,  must  be  repealed." 

'    The  revised  "  Charter  "  reads :  "  three  years." 

^  The  revised  "  Charter  "  provides  for  deprivation  of  rights  for  three 
years. 

'  The  revised  "  Charter "  reads :  "  or,  in  default  of  payment,  twelve 
months'  imprisonment." 

*  The  revised  "  Charter "  reads :  "  shall  be  imprisoned  according  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

^  The  revised  "Charter"  reads:  "are  hereby  repealed." 
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"  National  Petition 

"  Unto  the  Honorable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled^  the 
Petition  of  the  widersigned,  their  suffering  countrymen, 

"  Humbly  Sheweth, 

"  That  we,  your  petitioners,  dwell  in  a  land  whose  merchants 
are  noted  for  enterprise,  whose  manufacturers  are  very  skil- 
ful, and  whose  workmen  are  proverbial  for  their  industry. 

"  The  land  itself  is  goodly,  the  soil  rich,  and  the  temperature 
wholesome;  it  is  abundantly  furnished  with  the  materials  of 
commerce  and  trade ;  it  has  numerous  and  convenient  harbors ; 
in  facility  of  internal  communication  it  exceeds  all  others. 

"  For  three-and-twenty  years  we  have  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace. 

"  Yet,  with  all  these  elements  of  national  prosperity,  and 
with  every  disposition  and  capacity  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  we  find  ourselves  overwhelmed  with  public  and  private 
suffering. 

"  We  are  bowed  down  under  a  load  of  taxes ;  which,  not- 
withstanding, fall  greatly  short  of  the  wants  of  our  rulers; 
our  traders  are  trembling  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  our 
workmen  are  starving;  capital  brings  no  profit,  and  labor  no 
remuneration;  the  home  of  the  artificer  is  desolate,  and  the 
warehouse  of  the  pawnbroker  is  full;  the  workhouse  is 
crowded,  and  the  manufactory  is  deserted. 

"  We  have  looked  on  every  side,  we  have  searched  diligently 
in  order  to  find  out  the  causes  of  a  distress  so  sore  and  so 
long  continued. 

"  We  can  discover  none  in  nature,  or  in  Providence. 
234  [234 
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"  Heaven  has  dealt  graciously  by  the  people;  but  the  fool- 
ishness of  our  rulers  has  made  the  goodness  of  God  of  none 
effect. 

"  The  energies  of  a  mighty  kingdom  have  been  wasted  in 
building  up  the  power  of  selfish  and  ignorant  men,  and  its 
resources  squandered  for  their  aggrandisement. 

"  The  good  of  a  party  has  been  advanced  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  good  of  the  nation ;  the  few  have  governed  for  the  interest 
of  the  few,  while  the  interest  of  the  many  has  been  neglected, 
or  insolently  and  tyrannously  trampled  upon. 

"  It  was  the  fond  expectation  of  the  people  that  a  remedy 
for  the  greater  part,  if  not  for  the  whole,  of  their  grievances, 
would  be  found  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

"  They  were  taught  to  regard  that  Act  as  a  wise  means  to 
a  worthy  end;  as  the  machinery  of  an  improved  legislation, 
when  the  will  of  the  masses  would  be  at  length  potential. 

"  They  have  been  bitterly  and  basely  deceived. 

"  The  fruit  which  looked  so  fair  to  the  eye  has  turned  to 
dust  and  ashes  when  gathered. 

"  The  Reform  Act  has  effected  a  transfer  of  power  from 
one  domineering  faction  to  another,  and  left  the  people  as 
helpless  as  before. 

"  Our  slavery  has  been  exchanged  for  an  apprenticeship  to 
liberty,  which  has  aggravated  the  painful  feeling  of  our  social 
degradation,  by  adding  to  it  the  sickening  of  still  deferred  hope. 

"  We  come  before  your  Honorable  House  to  tell  you,  with 
all  humility,  that  this  state  of  things  must  not  be  periTiitted  to 
continue;  that  it  cannot  long  continue  without  very  seriously 
endangering  the  stability  of  the  throne  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom;  and  that  if  by  God's  help  and  all  lawful  and  consti- 
tutional appliances  an  end  can  be  put  to  it,  we  are  fully  re- 
solved that  it  shall  speedily  come  to  an  end. 

"  We  tell  your  Honorable  House  that  the  capital  of  the 
master  must  no  longer  be  deprived  of  its  due  reward;  that 
the  laws  which  make  food  dear,  and  those  which  by  making 
money  scarce,  make  labor  cheap,  must  be  abolished ;  that  taxa- 
tion must  be  made  to  fall  on  property,  not  on  industry;  that 
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the  good  of  the  many,  as  it  is  the  only  legitimate  end,  so  must 
it  be  the  sole  study  of  the  Government. 

"  As  a  preliminary  essential  to  these  and  other  requisite 
changes ;  as  means  hy  which  alone  the  interests  of  the  people 
can  be  effectually  vindicated  and  secured,  we  demand  that 
those  interests  be  confided  to  the  keepirtg  of  the  people. 

"  When  the  state  calls  for  defenders,  when  it  calls  for 
money,  no  consideration  of  poverty  or  ignorance  can  be 
pleaded  in  refusal  or  delay  of  the  call. 

"  Required  as  we  are,  universally,  to  support  and  obey  the 
laws,  nature  and  reason  entitle  us  to  demand  that  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  laws,  the  universal  voice  should  be  implicitly 
listened  to. 

"  We  perform  the  duties  of  freemen ;  we  must  have  the 
privileges  of  freemen. 

"  We  demand  universal  suffrage. 

"  The  suffrage,  to  be  exempt  from  the  corruption  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  violence  of  the  powerful,  must  be  secret. 

"  The  assertion  of  our  right  necessarily  involves  the  power 
of  its  uncontrolled  exercise. 

"  We  demand  the  ballot. 

"  The  connection  between  the  representatives  and  the  people, 
to  be  beneficial,  must  be  intimate. 

"  The  legislative  and  constituent  powers,  for  correction  and 
for  instruction,  ought  to  be  brought  into  frequent  contact. 

"  Errors  which  are  comparatively  light  when  susceptible  of 
a  speedy  popular  remedy,  may  produce  the  most  disastrous 
effects  when  permitted  to  grow  inveterate  through  years  of 
compulsory  endurance. 

"  To  public  safety  as  well  as  public  confidence,  frequent 
elections  are  essential. 

"  We  demand  annual  parliaments. 

"  With  power  to  choose,  and  freedom  in  choosing,  the  range 
of  our  choice  must  be  unrestricted. 

"  We  are  compelled,  by  the  existing  laws,  to  take  for  our 
representatives  men  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  our 
difficulties,  or  who  have  little  sympathy  with  them ;  merchants 
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who  have  retired  from  trade,  and  no  longer  feel  its  harassings ; 
proprietors  of  land  who  are  alike  ignorant  of  its  evils  and 
their  cure;  lawyers,  by  whom  the  honors  of  the  senate  are 
sought  after  only  as  means  of  obtaining  notice  in  the  courts. 

"  The  labors  of  a  representative  who  is  sedulous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  are  numerous  and  burdensome. 

"  It  is  neither  just,  nor  reasonable,  nor  safe,  that  they 
should  continue  to  be  gratuitously  rendered. 

"  We  demand  that  in  the  future  election  of  members  of  your 
Honorable  House  the  approbation  of  the  constituency  shall  be 
the  sole  qualification;  and  that  to  every  representative  so 
chosen  shall  be  assigned,  out  of  the  public  taxes,  a  fair  and 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  time  which  he  is  called  upon 
to  devote  to  the  public  service. 

"  Finally,  we  would  most  earnestly  impress  on  your  Honor- 
able House  that  this  petition  has  not  been  dictated  by  any 
idle  love  of  change;  that  it  springs  out  of  no  inconsiderate 
attachment  to  fanciful  theories ;  but  that  it  is  the  result  of 
much  and  long  deliberation  and  of  convictions,  which  the 
events  of  each  succeeding  year  tend  more  and  more  to 
strengthen. 

"  The  management  of  this  mighty  kingdom  has  hitherto 
been  a  subject  for  contending  factions  to  try  their  selfish  ex- 
periments upon. 

"  We  have  felt  the  consequences  in  our  sorrowful  experi- 
ence— short  glimmerings  of  uncertain  enjoyment  swallowed  up 
by  long  and  dark  seasons  of  suffering. 

"  If  the  self-government  of  the  people  should  not  remove 
their  distresses,  it  will  at  least  remove  their  repinings. 

"  Universal  suffrage  will,  and  it  alone  can,  bring  true  and 
lasting  peace  to  the  nation ;  we  firmly  believe  that  it  will  also 
bring  prosperity. 

"  May  it,  therefore,  please  your  Honorable  House  to  take 
this  our  petition  into  your  most  serious  consideration;  and  to 
use  your  utmost  endeavors,  by  all  constitutional  means,  to  have 
a  law  passed  granting  to  every  male  of  lawful  age,  sane  mind, 
and  unconvicted  of  crime  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of 
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Parliament;  and  directing  all  future  elections  of  members  of 
Parliament  to  be  in  the  way  of  secret  ballot;  and  ordaining 
that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  so  chosen  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  one  year;  and  abolishing  all  property  qualifications  in 
the  members ;  and  providing  for  their  due  remuneration  while 
in  attendance  on  their  Parliamentary  duties. 
"  And  your  petitioners,  &c." 


APPENDIX  D 

A  Dialogue  on  War,  Between  a  "  Moral  Force  "  Whig, 
AND  A  Chartist,  by  Bronterre  ^ 

Quid  Nunc:  Well,  Bronterre,  so  we  are  going  to  have 
a  war  at  last. 

Bronterre  :  To  have  a  war !  You  talk  of  war  as  if  it  were 
a  possession,  an  acquisition,  or  a  means  of  acquisition.  But 
how  do  you  know  we  are  going  to  have  a  war  ? 

Quid  Nunc:  Why,  all  the  newspapers  say  so;  but  you,  it 
seems,  don't  like  war. 

Bronterre:  Don't  like  war!  Why  the  deuce  should  I  like 
war?  Why  should  I  like  murder  and  robbery,  for  murder 
and  robbery's  sake ;  and  what  is  war  but  murder  and  robbery  ? 
But  whom  are  we  going  to  war  with? 

Quid  Nunc:  Ah!  that  is  not  yet  decided  on.  It  may  be 
with  Russia,  or  with  Canada,  or  with  France,  or  for  that 
matter,  with  all  three.  I  only  wish  it  may  be  with  some  of 
them,  and  soon:  for  allow  me  to  say,  I  think  differently  of 
war  from  what  you  do.  Wars  are  often  just  and  necessary; 
or  why  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  fleets  and  armies? 
Besides,  a  war  is  wanted  just  now,  to  give  a  stir,  a  fillip,  a 
new  impetus  to  the  country.  We  never  had  such  prosperity 
as  during  the  American  and  French  wars.     Can  you  deny  that  ? 

Bronterre:  You  perfectly  astonish  me!  You  who  pro- 
fess to  be  a  thorough-going  liberal, — a  moral  force  man, — 
a  march  of  intellect  man, — a  greatest  happiness  principle  man, 
and  so  forth,  you!  to  talk  thus  of  war,  as  if  it  were  mere  pas- 
time, or  a  mere  paltry  commercial  question  of  pounds,  shill- 

1  McDouall's  Chartist  and  Republican  Jo%irnal,  nos.  21  and  22,  1841. 
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ings  and  pence.  Hang  me,  my  good  friend,  if  I  can  at  all 
comprehend  your  slaughtering  liberality.  As  for  the  broken 
arms  and  broken  legs — the  bursting  of  bombs  scattering  death 
all  around — the  sacking  and  burning  of  whole  towns  and 
villages,  and  ravishing  of  wives  and  virgin  daughters — whole 
fields  strewn  with  dead  bodies — hospitals  crowded  with  agon- 
ized and  dying  wretches,  and  their  hardly  less  wretched  sur- 
vivors, exposed  to  every  imaginable  hardship  and  privation — 
exposed  to  the  war  of  elements  as  well  as  the  war  of  bombs 
and  muskets — and  often  obliged  to  feed  on  cats,  rats,  and 
stinking  horse-flesh;  and  as  for  these  and  the  like  pretty 
incidents  of  war,  they  evidently  form  no  item  of  your  profit- 
and-loss  account.  You  are  too  liberal,  I  suppose,  or  too  much 
a  man  of  the  world  to  regard  trifles  of  that  sort,  more  es- 
pecially as  you  can  afford  to  keep  your  own  carcase  out  of  the 
way  of  the  howitzers.  But  tell  me,  my  good  friend,  how  it 
happens,  that  you,  being  a  disciple  and  admirer  of  Joseph 
Hume,  make  no  distinction  between  fighting  against  Canada, 
and  fighting  against  France  or  Russia?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
it  is  quite  indifferent  to  you  with  whom  we  go  to  war,  pro- 
vided only  that  we  give  a  "  new  fillip  or  impetus  to  the  coun- 
try ?  "     Do  you — 

Quid  Nunc:  Are  you  done? 

Bronterre:  Go  on. 

Quid  Nunc  :  By  jingo,  Bronterre,  if  I  did  not  know  you  so 
well,  and  if  you  did  not  use  "  hell  "  and  the  "  devil  "  so  often, 
I  should  almost  fancy  you  to  be  a  Quaker,  you  have  such  a 
pious  horror  of  war.  But  what  use  is  there  railing  at  what 
neither  you  nor  I  can  prevent?  There  cannot  be  war,  of 
course,  without  killing  and  wounding,  but  as  there  were  wars 
before  you  and  I  were  born,  so  believe  me,  there  will  be  wars 
after  you  and  I  are  dead.  Now  for  your  question,  (and  mind 
that  you  answer  mine  in  turn),  you  ask  why  I,  a  liberal,  make 
no  distinction  between  fighting  against  Canada,  and  fighting 
against  France  and  Russia?  I  do  make  a  distinction.  On 
political  grounds,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  war  against  the 
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Canadian  insurgents,  because  I  approve  their  cause;  but  I 
desire  one  on  my  brother's  account,  who  being  a  saddler  and 
harness  maker,  had  recently  a  Government  contract  for  the 
supply  of  saddles  and  harness  for  our  Canadian  troops,  and 
who  is  promised  another  job  or  two  if  the  war  goes  on. 
Now,  having  frankly  answered  your  question,  do  you  as 
frankly  answer  me  those  three:  ist.  If  our  Indian  possessions 
be  attacked  by  Russian  intrigue  and  Russian  arms,  is  it  not 
your  duty,  and  the  duty  of  all  true  patriots  to  assist  in  de- 
fending them,  and  by  war,  if  necessary  ?  2nd.  If  our  Mexican 
trade  be  similarly  endangered  by  France,  or  our  Mediterranean 
trade  by  the  same  power,  are  we  not  similarly  justified  in 
defending  both  against  France,  and  by  war,  if  necessary?  3rd. 
If,  in  both  these  cases,  you  disapprove  of  war,  in  what  case 
would  you  approve  of  it;  or  would  you,  in  all  possible  cases, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  dissuade  the  working  classes  from 
participating  in  war  ?  No  declamation,  now  !  But  straight- 
forward answers. 

Bronterre:  Well,  then,  I  shall  be  as  frank  as  you  have 
been.  To  your  first  question  I  reply, — Let  all  who  have  pos- 
sessions in  India,  or  all  who  profit  by  what  you  call  our 
"  Indian  possessions  " ,  be  off  to  India,  and  fight  a  thousand 
battles  for  them,  if  they  like.  Let  the  proprietors  of  the  East 
India  Stock,  let  the  owners  of  East  India  merchantmen,  let 
those  English  and  Irish  merchants  and  brokers,  and  writers 
and  underwriters,  and  governors  and  judges,  and  naval  and 
military  officers,  and  liver-colored  nabobs,  and  all  such  other 
aristocrats  and  commercial  speculators  as  have  either  wrung, 
or  are  now  wringing,  fortunes  out  of  Hindoo  sweat  and 
misery — let  all  such  persons  go  and  fight  for  our  "Indian 
possessions  ",  but  let  them  not  mock  our  degradation  by  asking 
us,  working  people,  to  fight  along  with  them,  either  for  our 
"  possessions  "  in  India,  or  anywhere  else,  seeing  that  we  do 
not  possess  a  single  acre  of  ground,  or  any  other  description 
of  property  in  our  own  country,  much  less  colonies,  or  "  pos- 
sessions ",  in  any  other,  having  been  robbed  of  everything  we 
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ever  earned,  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Let  the  parties 
I  liave  described  go  and  fight  their  own  battles  against  Russia, 
who,  for  all  we  care,  may  seize  "  our  Indian  possessions " 
tomorrow  if  she  likes.  We,  the  working  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  have  no  interest  whatever  in  defending 
those  "  possessions ",  nor  any  colonial  possessions,  nor  any 
other  description  of  possessions  belonging  to  men  who  have 
robbed  us  of  our  political  rights  and  franchises.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  an  interest  in  prospective  loss  or  ruin  of  all 
such  "  possessions  ",  seeing  they  are  but  instruments  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  our  domestic  oppressors.  Yes,  yes,  by  all 
means,  let  Russia  seize  them,  if  she  can,  and  we  shall  but 
thank  God  and  Russia  for  the  seizure. 

To  your  2nd  question,  my  reply  is — I  care  not  how  soon 
France  engrosses  or  destroys  "  our  Mexican  trade '',  nor  to 
what  extent  her  Algerine  conquests  may  operate  to  the  pre- 
judice of  our  commerce  in  the  Levant  or  elsewhere.  I  should 
rather  see  the  whole  of  that  commerce  utterly  extinguished, 
than  see  one  solitary  working  man  lose  a  leg  or  an  arm,  in 
war,  to  defend  it.  As  commerce  is  now  conducted,  it  is  not 
only  without  profit,  but  it  is  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  pro- 
ductive classes  of  this  country.  When  England  had  hardly 
any  foreign  commerce  at  all,  (in  the  year  1495),  an  English 
laborer's  weekly  wages  would  buy  199  pints  of  wheat,  and  an 
artisan's  weekly  wages  292  pints  of  wheat.  We  have  now 
more  foreign  trade  than  any  other  three  nations  in  the  world, 
and,  at  least  one  hundred  times  more  of  it  than  we  had  in 
1495 ;  yet  an  English  laborer's  weekly  wages  will  not  bring 
him,  in  this  present  year,  more  than  80  or  90  pints  of  wheat, 
and  an  artisan's  hardly  150  pints ;  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  employment, — a  difficulty  unknown  in  1495.  Talk 
of  our  foreign  trade,  indeed!'  And  fighting  for  it,  too!  Let 
those  who  profit  by  it  go  and  fight  for  it.  L^t  the  merchants 
and  shipowners,  and  big  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  who 
gain  rapid  fortunes  by  it,  let  these  persons  go  and  fight  for  it. 
Or  let  our  aristocracy,  to  whom  it  brings  tropical  fruits,  and 
oriental  perfumes,  and  rich  furs  and  cashmeres,  and  pearls 
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and  pieces,  and  shells  and  turtle,  and  delicious  wines,  and 
cordials,  and  ivory  and  lace,  and  silks  and  satins,  and  turkey 
carpets,  and  Chinese  ornaments,  and  birds  of  paradise,  etc.,  etc., 
let  these  parties  go  and  fight  for  it.  To  us,  the  working 
people,  it  brings  next  to  nothing  in  exchange  for  the  forty  or 
fifty  millions'  worth  of  goods  we  are  every  year  sending 
abroad.  The  only  commodities  the  working  class  want  from 
abroad  are  necessaries,  and  these  are  excluded  by  our  Corn 
Laws.  No,  no,  Mr.  Quid  Nunc!  If  Englishmen  are  to  fight 
now-a-days,  it  must  be  for  something  better  than  you  imagine. 
But  no  fighting  for  "  our  foreign  trade  " !  No  fighting  for  it 
at  any  rate  until  we  have  obtained  our  political  rights  and 
reformed  our  commercial  system.  I  am  no  enemy  of  com- 
merce, if  commerce  means  what  it  ought  to  mean;  but  perdi- 
tion, eternal  perdition  to  the  system  which,  under  that  name, 
is  now  impoverishing  and  brutalising  the  largest  and  best  part 
of  the  human  family. 

To  your  3d  question  my  reply  is — I  have  so  inveterate  and 
mortal  an  antipathy  to  war  (regarding  it  as  but  another  name 
for  murder  and  robbery  on  a  large  scale),  that  only  the  direst 
necessity  could  induce  me  to  be,  under  any  circumstances,  its 
advocate;  yet,  there  is  one  great  barbarous  Power  in  Europe 
against  which  I  should  gladly  see  a  war  got  up  even  this 
very  day. 

Quid  Nunc  :  You  mean  Russia  ? 

Bronterre:  Softly,  my  good  Sir.  I  mean  a  power  more 
barbarous  and  barbarising  than  all  other  living  despotisms  put 
together,  that  of  Russia  included. 

Quid  Nunc  :  By  the  ghost  of  Nicholas !  that  is  impossible ; 
but  name  it. 

Bronterre:  I  will  neither  name  it  nor  describe  it.  You 
being  a  disciple  of  Hume  and  Grote,  and  I  being  the  very 
antipodes  of  that  school,  we  cannot  possibly  understand  one 
another.  Were  I  simply  to  name  it — ^you  would  laugh  out- 
right, and  to  describe  it  I  am  incapable.     But,  as  I  perceive 
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your  curiosity  is  on  the  rack  I  will  leave  a  copy  of  the  last 
week's  Northern  Liberator,  and  from  its  leading  article  you 
may  possibly  be  able  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  power  I 
allude  to.     Farewell ! 


The  article  referred  to  describes  the  English  ruling  classes 
as  "  more  despotic  than  despotism."  Enumerating  the  evil 
effects  of  the  Corn  Laws,  the  New  Poor  Law,  the  factory 
system,  the  lack  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  like,  Bronterre 
concludes  his  philippic  in  his  characteristic  style : 

Could  despotism  do  more  than  fill  the  country  with  starva- 
tion, poverty,  tears,  and  blood;  could  despotism  do  more  than 
cover  it  with  prisons,  police  houses,  correction  houses,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  Poor  Law  bastiles,  where  cruelties  the  most 
atrocious  and  crimes  the  most  unnatural  are  perpetrated  upon 
the  wretched  people  by  the  horrid  ofificials  of  these  dens ;  could 
despotism  the  most  devilish  do  more  than  treat  a  people  thus, 
and  then  systematically  refuse  to  listen  to  their  complaints, 
and  treat  their  tears  with  menaces  and  their  cries  with  abusive 
calamities;  in  short,  could  the  despotism  of  Nero,  Tiberius, 
Helagabalus  and  Herod,  joined  in  one,  do  more  than  invert 
and  remorselessly  carry  into  execution  such  a  system  as  now 
exists  in  England?  .  .  .  Men  of  England,  and  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Ireland!  will  you  ever  again  shed  your  blood  in  de- 
fence of  such  a  system?  If  you  do,  you  deserve  more  than 
you  have  already  suffered.  But  I  wrong  you  by  the  question. 
I  forget,  at  the  moment,  that  by  recent  demonstrations  in  favor 
of  Chartism  you  had  virtually  sealed  the  doom  of  that  system. 
Your  long  and  bloody  anti-Jacobin  war  against  France  was 
the  last  you  will  ever  engage  in  to  uphold  exclusive  govern- 
ment. Henceforth  if  you  go  to  war,  it  shall  be  to  fight  for 
yourselves.  No  more  anti-Jacobin  wars!  No  coalition  min- 
istry!   No  Tory-strong  government!     That's  the  ticket. 
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PREFACE 

The  present  study  is  rather  a  problem  in  causation  than 
a  complete  narrative  of  the  Chartist  movement.  During  a 
score  of  years,  which  may  be  roughly  indicated  as  lying 
between  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  the  portion  of  the  British 
laboring  classes  which  aspired  to  play  a  part  in  national 
politics  entered  the  political  arena  not  as  an  ally  of  the 
middle-class  reformers  but  as  an  independent  party  with  a 
program  and  an  organization  of  its  own.  Ever  since  that 
time  many  individuals  have  preached  class-consciousness  to 
the  workers,  but  it  was  not  until  the  recent  organization  of 
the  Labour  Party  that  a  political  party  based  upon  class 
lines  was  again  able  to  win  the  allegiance  of  a  majority  or 
even  a  large  minority  of  British  workingmen.  Even  the 
present-day  Labour  Party  has  been  less  independent  of  the 
Liberals  than  were  the  Chartists,  although  this  may  be  due 
rather  to  the  necessary  compromises  of  Parliamentary  work 
than  to  lack  of  class  feeling.  Why  a  popular  movement, 
so  generally  supported  by  the  unenfranchised  classes  of 
Great  Britain  as  was  the  Chartist  agitation,  should  have 
been  abandoned  without  attaining  the  program  of  reforms 
to  which  it  was  pledged  is  a  difficult  and  complex  question 
and  one  to  which  insufficient  attention  has  been  paid.  The 
aim  of  the  present  survey  has  been  to  contribute  a  little  to 
the  discussion  of  this  vitally  important  question  in  the 
political  history  of  Great  Britain  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  writer  owes  much  to  the  Columbia  School  of  Political 
Science  for  instruction  and  inspiration,  but  an  especial  debt 
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of  gratitude  to  Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  for  taking  this 
study  in  charge;  to  Professor  Carlton  Hayes  and  to  Pro- 
fessor William  Archibald  Dunning  for  the  time  and  atten- 
tion which  they  have  so  freely  given  to  supervising  its 
preparation;  to  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman  for  gen- 
erously granting  access  to  the  remarkable  collection  of  source 
material  for  British  social  history  in  his  library;  to  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Porritt,  author  of  The  Unreformed  House  of 
Commons,  for  helpful  suggestions;  and  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Park, 
whose  forthcoming  study  of  The  Reform  BUI  of  186/  adds 
to  this  another  chapter  in  the  struggle  for  the  reform  of 
the  British  franchise. 

Preston  William  Slosson. 
May,  1916. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  six  demands  of  the  People's  Charter:  manhood 
suffrage,  equal  election  districts,  annual  Parliaments,  aboli- 
tion of  the  property  quahfication  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  vote  by  ballot,  and  salaries  for  members  of 
Parliament,  had  all  been  long  familiar  to  British  reformers 
before  they  attained  such  a  degree  of  popular  support 
as  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  speak  of  a  Chartist  movement. 
The  Chartists  themselves  claimed  that  their  aim  was  but  to 
restore  the  ancient  constitution  of  England  as  it  existed 
prior  to  the  rise  of  the  centralized  Tudor  monarchy.  His- 
tory does  not  justify  their  faith,  but  dates  the  Charter  as  a 
political  demand  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Major  John  Cartwright  urged  four  of  its  six 
points  in  1776,  and  Charles  James  Fox  later  advocated  them 
all.  Even  the  name  "  Charter  "  for  a  political  program 
was  no  novelty.  A  pamphlet  of  1832,  entitled  The  People's 
Charter,^  besides  recommending  such  political  reforms  as 
universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot  and  annual  Parliaments, 
advocated  numerous  other  reforms  which  it  assumed  would 
result  from  political  democracy,  such  as  an  untaxed  press, 
factory  legislation,  a  militia  instead  of  a  standing  army, 
abolition  of  the  kingship,  and  the  further  abolition  of  numer- 
ous abuses;  such  as,  sinecures  and  high  salaries,  the  es- 
tablished church,  the  bank  monopoly,  primogeniture,  the 
com  laws,  the  poor  laws.  West  Indian  slavery,  the  national 
debt,  the  peerage,  the  game  laws,  imprisonment  for  debt, 

1  The  People's  Charter,  an  abstract  from  The  Rights  of  Nations 
(London,  1832). 
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and  all  taxes  except  a  graduated  property  tax.  All  of  these 
aims  were  congenial  to  the  Chartists,  but  it  seems,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  date  of  this  pamphlet  is  more  significant 
than  its  title.  It  did  not  clearly  recommend  all  of  the  six 
points  of  Chartism  and  its  elaborate  detail  is  characteristic 
of  the  doctrinaire  radicalism  of  the  years  before  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832. 

The  germ  of  the  Chartist  party  was  the  London  Working- 
men's  Association,  under  the  able  leadership  of  William 
Lovett.  While  the  phrasing  of  the  People's  Charter  varied 
somewhat  at  different  periods,  the  text  of  the  1837  petition 
of  the  London  Workingmen's  Association  ^  is  typical  of 
later  forms: 

Equal  Representation.  That  the  United  Kingdom  be 
divided  into  200  electoral  districts,  dividing  as  nearly  as  possible 
an  equal  number  of  inhabitants ;  and  that  each  district  do  send 
a  representative  to  Parliament. 

Universal  Suffrage.  That  every  person  producing  proofs 
of  his  being  21  years  of  age  to  the  clerk  of  the  parish  in  which 
he  has  resided  for  six  months,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  his 
name  registered  as  a  voter.  That  the  time  for  registering  in 
each  year  be  from  the  ist  of  January  to  the  ist  of  March. 

Annual  Parliament.  That  a  general  election  do  take  place 
on  the  24th  of  June  in  each  year,  and  that  each  vacancy  be 
filled  up  a  fortnight  after  it  occurs.  That  the  hours  of  voting 
be  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

No  Property  Qualifications.  That  there  shall  be  no  property 
qualifications  for  members ;  but  on  a  requisition  signed  by  200 
voters,  in  favour  of  any  candidate,  being  presented  to  the  clerk 
of  the  parish  in  which  they  reside,  such  candidate  shall  be  put 
in  nomination.  And  a  list  of  all  the  candidates  nominated 
throughout  the  district  shall  be  stuck  on  the  church  door  in 
every  parish,  to  enable  voters  to  judge  of  their  qualifications. 

^  Bronterre's  National  Reformer,  Feb.  11,  1837. 
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Vote  by  Ballot.  That  each  voter  must  vote  in  the  parish 
in  which  he  resides.  That  each  parish  provide  as  many  ballot- 
ing boxes  as  there  are  candidates  proposed  in  the  district,  and 
that  a  temporary  place  be  fitted  up  in  each  parish  church  for 
the  purpose  of  secret  voting.  And  on  the  day  of  election,  as 
each  voter  passes  orderly  on  to  the  ballot,  he  shall  have  given 
to  him  by  the  officer  in  attendance,  a  ballotting  ball  which  he 
shall  drop  into  the  box  of  his  favorite  candidate.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  the  votes  shall  be  counted  by  the  proper  officers, 
and  the  numbers  stuck  on  the  church  doors.  The  following 
day  the  clerk  of  the  district  and  two  examiners  shall  collect 
the  votes  of  all  the  parishes  throughout  the  district,  and  cause 
the  name  of  the  successful  candidate  to  be  posted  in  every 
parish  of  the  district. 

Sittings  and  Payments  to  Members.  That  the  members  do 
take  their  seats  in  Parliament  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
next  after  their  election,  and  continue  their  sittings  every  day 
(Sundays  excepted)  till  the  business  of  the  sitting  is  termin- 
ated, but  not  later  than  the  first  of  September.  They  shall 
meet  every  day  (during  the  session)  for  business  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  adjourn  at  four.  And  every  member  shall 
be  paid  (quarterly)  out  of  the  public  treasury  £400  a  y^ar. 

That  all  electoral  officers  be  elected  by  universal  sufn-age. 

It  will  be  seen  that  had  the  Charter  become  the  law  of  the 
land  several  incidental  reforms  would  have  been  accom- 
plished as  well  as  the  six  points;  such  as  the  abolition  of 
plural  voting,  nominations  by  popular  petition,  a  decrease 
in  the  size  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  a  mandatory 
working  week  for  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In 
1839  ^  the  Chartist  proposal  increased  the  number  of  elec- 
toral districts  to  three  hundred  and  the  remuneration  of 
members  of  Parliament  to  £500  a  year.  But  no  important 
change  was  ever  made  in  the  Charter  except  that  whereas 

1  Chartist  Circular,  Oct.  5,  1839- 
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during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  movement  it  was 
customary  to  speak  of  the  "  five  points,"  neglecting  the 
question  of  equal  electoral  districts/  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  study  the  word  "  Charter  "  invariably  stood 
for  all  six  of  the  fundamental  reforms  of  the  party. 

Besides  the  text  of  the  Charter  itself,  and  the  various 
preambles  to  the  successive  petitions  to  the  House  of 
Commons  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  surveys  of  popu- 
lar grievances,  the  best  primary  records  of  Chartism  are  the 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  of  the  party.  Over  fifty  Chartist 
pamphlets  are  listed  in  Gotthilf  Dierlamm's  Die  Flugschrif- 
tenliteratur  der  Chartistenbewegung  (Naumburg,  1909); 
over  sixty  periodicals  more  or  less  Chartist  are  given  in 
R.  G.  Gammage's  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement 
(London,  1894)  or  in  other  secondary  sources.  The  non- 
Chartist  press  devoted  no  little  attention  to  the  movement, 
and  a  fairly  complete — if  not  altogether  unbiassed — history 
of  Chartism  could  be  compiled  from  the  London  Times,  the 
Annual  Register,  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  and 
similar  external  sources  without  any  reference  to  Chartist 
authorities.  The  memoirs  or  miscellaneous  writings  of  the 
Chartist  leaders,  such  as  William  Lovett,  Thomas  Cooper, 
J.  Bronterre  O'Brien,  G.  J.  Holyoake,  S.  B.  Bamford,  W. 
J.  Linton  and  many  others,  are  of  course  of  great  value ;  but 
it  should  always  be  remembered  in  reading  them  that  no 
movement  was  ever  more  torn  by  faction  and  internal  strife 
than  the  Chartist,  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  hopeless  to 
seek  a  quite  unprejudiced  criticism  of  men  and  events. 
Valuable  sidelights  are  thrown  upon  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment by  the  writings  of  sympathetic  contemporary  observ- 
ers, such  as  Charles  Kingsley,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels. 

'  The  prayer  of  the  petition  of  1839  as  given  in  Hansard,  3d  series, 
vol.  xlviii,  p.  227,  does  not  mention  equal  electoral  districts. 
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We  are  not  so  well  off  for  secondary  sources  of  Chartist 
history  as  for  primary.  R.  G.  Gammage's  History  of  the 
Chartist  Movement  is  indeed  the  one  book  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  every  student  of  the  movement,  as  much  so  to- 
day as  when  it  was  written  in  1854.  This  is  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  a  full  and  well-considered  outline  of  the  actual 
events  of  the  movement,  not  only  because  of  much  valuable 
information  assembled  by  the  author,  but  because  Gammage 
was  one  of  the  party  leaders  and  so  was  possessed  of  much 
inside  information  which  is  unobtainable  elsewhere.  But 
Gammage's  book  is  not  impeccable.  The  1894  edition  con- 
tains letters  by  his  fellow  Chartists  Thomas  Cooper  and 
William  Ryder  correcting  errors  in  his  account,  and  the 
author  acknowledges  the  justice  of  many  of  their  correc- 
tions. In  the  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  by  Himself  (London, 
1872),  Cooper  criticizes  Gammage's  History  yet  further, 
adding,  however,  the  consolatory  remark  (true  even  today) 
that  "  I  know  no  person  living  who  could  write  a  History 
of  Chartism  without  making  mistakes."  ^  More  important 
than  a  few  minor  and  inevitable  misstatements  is  the  strong 
partisan  bias  which  Gammage  shows  on  every  page,  though 
to  no  greater  a  degree  than  other  Chartists.  But  the  chief 
reason  for  regarding  his  work  rather  as  a  valuable  source 
than  as  a  satisfactory  history  is  that  while  an  admirable 
chronicle  it  is  nothing  more;  it  does  not  give  that  economic 
background  which  is  essential  to  any  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  events.  Many  brief  and  well-balanced  incidental 
accounts  of  Chartism  occur  in  general  histories,  such  as 
W.  M.  Molesworth's  A  History  of  England  from  the  Year 
1830  (London,  1872),  vol.  ii;  H.  M.  Hyndman's  The  His-\ 
toriccU  Basis  of  Socialism  in  England  (London,  1883),' 
and,  the  best  of  all  perhaps.  The  Rise  of  Democracy,  by  \ 
J.  Holland  Rose  (London,  1897).  / 

1  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  p.  278. 
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Although  Chartism  was  a  purely  British  movement, 
the  student  will  find  secondary  material  comparatively 
abundant  in  languages  other  than  English,  particularly  in 
German.  The  best  and  fullest  account  of  the  Chartist 
movement  as  a  whole  and  also  of  many  of  its  special 
phases,  such  as  its  relation  to  the  feminist  movement, 
is  to  be  found  in  Hermann  Schluter's  Die  Chartisten- 
Bewegung  (New  York,  191 6).  This  work,  which  is 
an  elaboration  of  Die  Chartistenbewegung  in  England 
in  the  Sazid-Demokra-tische  Bibliothek,  vol.  xvi  (Ziirich, 
1887),  is  written  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  ortho- 
dox Marxian  Socialism.  Its  only  rival  for  complete- 
ness and  scope  is  Le  Chartisme,  by  fidouard  DoUeans 
(Paris,  1912),  which  is  in  two  volumes  and  contains  over 
nine  hundred  pages.  This  work  is  rather  vague  and  diffuse, 
and,  while  it  quotes  freely,  lacks  a  bibliography.  In  German 
we  have  also  a  very  valuable  study  of  the  origins  of  the 
movement  in  Die  Entstehung  und  die  Okonomischen  Grund- 
sdtse  der  Chartistenbewegung,  by  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley 
(Jen?.,  1898)  ;  also  Die  Flugschriftenliteratur  der  Chartis- 
tenbewegung, op.  cit.,  based  in  part  on  Dr.  Tildsley's  work, 
and  Die  Englische  Chartistenbewegung,  by  Lujo  Brentano, 
Preussische  Jahrbilcher,  vol.  xxxiii  (Berlin,  1874).  In 
Russian  there  is  a  brief  account,  Chartistskoe  dvizheme,  by 
N.  B.  Krichevski  (St.  Petersburg,  1906). 


CHAPTER  I 
Chartism  as  a  Class  Movement 

Chartism  may  be  briefly  defined  as  that  phase  of  the 
movement  for  political  democracy  in  Great  Britain  which 
centered  its  hopes  upon  the  six  principles  of  the  People's 
Charter :  manhood  suffrage,  equal  election  districts,  annual 
Parliaments,  abolition  of  the  property  qualification  for 
membership  in  the  House  of  Commons,  vote  by  ballot,  and 
payment  for  members  of  Parliament.  The  Charter  was  but 
one  of  many  radically  democratic  programs  which  were  pro- 
posed during  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  it  was  the  only  one  to  find  general  support  among  the 
still  unenfranchised  classes.  The  aim  of  each  of  the  points 
of  the  Charter  was  to  win  for  these  classes  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  for  it  was  believed  that  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons  implied  control  of  the  government, 
and  that  the  king  and  the  House  of  Lords  could  no  more 
resist  a  working-class  majority  in  the  lower  house  than  they 
had  been  able  to  resist  the  majority  of  middle-class  reform- 
ers in  that  house  in  1832. 

Prior  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  British  working 
classes  had  never  entered  politics  as  a  separate  party.  The 
violence  of  the  Luddite  machine  wreckers,  the  growth  of 
trades  unions  and  the  prevalence  of  strikes  indicated,  in- 
deed, the  sharpest  conflict  bet\yeen  manufacturers  and  oper- 
atives in  the  economic  field,  but  both  joined  forces  to  attack 
the  virtual  monopoly  of  power  enjoyed  by  the  landlord 
26s]  17 
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class.  In  1832,  there  were  two  main  political  groups  in 
Great  Britain,  the  reformers,  including  both  the  Whigs  and 
the  Radicals,  and  the  anti-reformers,  or  Tories.  But  the 
victory  of  reform  was  followed  by  the  division  of  the  re- 
formers into  factions.  The  Whigs,  or  ministerialists,  op- 
posed further  political  change,  at  least  until  the  country 
should  have  fully  recovered  from  its  years  of  agitation. 
The  Radicals  desired  extensive  changes  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  law;  the  abolition  of  special  privileges,  such  as 
the  Anglican  Church  enjoyed;  complete  free  trade,  and 
an  immediate  extension  of  the  franchise.  Most  of  the 
Radicals  favored  household  suffrage,  the  ballot,  abolition 
of  the  property  qualification  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  shorter  sessions  of  Parliament;  some  of  them  favored 
every  point  of  the  Charter.  They  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  form  a  ministry  or 
even  to  organize  as  a  formally  separate  party,  but  they  criti- 
cized the  government  freely,  contested  Whig  seats  at  elec- 
tions, and  frequently  voted  against  the  ministry  on  crucial 
divisions.  Their  influence  was  far  out  of  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  for  their  leaders  included  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  Parliament,  and  had,  besides,  the  moral  weight  of  a 
widespread  popular  support. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  reformed  Parliament  the  Radi- 
cals had  not  regarded  themselves  nor  were  they  regarded 
by  the  people  as  primarily  representatives  of  the  middle 
classes.  They  were  rather  considered  as  the  champions  of 
popular  rights  and  the  expounders  of  popular  grievances 
in  general;  their  political  and  economic  policies  were  un- 
derstood to  favor  the  interests  of  the  laborers  as  well  as 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests.  Some  of  the 
§arlier  Radicals,  indeed,  specialized  in  reforms  of  interest 
to  the  working  classes.  Francis  Place,  for  example,  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  securing  liberty  for  the  trades 
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tmions.  William  Cobbett,  one  of  the  older  generation  of 
reformers,  although  new  to  Parliament,  vigorously  opposed 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.^  But  the  Radical 
leaders  most  prominent  during  the  period  of  Chartist  activ- 
ity. Bright,  Cobden,  Hume,  Roebuck  and  Lord  Brougham, 
were  regarded  with  growing  dislike  and  disfavor  by  -many 
of  the  artisans,  while  retaining  the  confidence  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  middle  classes.  There  were  two  main  causes 
for  this  growing  political  opposition  between  the  working 
classes  and  their  employers :  the  fact  that  the  Reform  Bill 
greatly  increased  the  opportunity  of  the  middle  classes  to 
obtain  representation  in  Parliament,  while  leaving  the 
workers  practically  without  direct  influence  upon  the  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  the  entrance  of  economic 
issues,  upon  which  the  interests  of  the  two  classes  were 
opposed,  into  the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  The  masses 
of  the  people  found  that  the  Radicals  were  no  longer  repre- 
senting them,  and  their  discontent  continued  to  grow  until 
it  ripened  at  last  into  the  Chartist  movement. 

The  Chartists,  unlike  the  Radicals,  must  be  reckoned 
not  only  a  separate  political  group  but  a  separate  political 
party.  They  stood  quite  independent  of  the  Whig  and 
Tory  organizations  and  maintained  party  machinery  of 
their  own.  The  general  policies  and  tactics  of  the  party 
were  determined  in  conventions  of  delegates  chosen  by 
local  Chartist  associations,  and  their  execution  was  left  to 
a  permanent  executive  committee  and  to  paid  lecturers  and 
propagandist  agents.  The  organization  was  the  product 
of  a  merger  between  the  London  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion, led  by  William  Lovett  and  Henry  Vincent;  the  Bir- 
mingham Political  Union,  including  Thomas  Atwood  and 
John  Collins ;  and  the  political  unions  organized  by  Feargua* 

1  Cf.  infra,  p.  57- 
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O'Connor/  In  1840,  these  organizations  took  the  common 
name  of  the  National  Charter  Association.  Any  person 
taking  out  a  card  of  membership,  renewable  quarterly  for 
the  nominal  fee  of  twopence,  was  admitted.  The  execu- 
tive, elected  by  the  whole  membership  of  the  association, 
consisted  of  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  five  other  mem- 
bers. The  secretary  and  the  treasurer  each  received  two 
pounds  a  week  for  their  services,  and  the  other  members 
thirty  shillings  a  week  during  their  sittings.  The  executive 
had  at  its  disposal  half  the  funds  of  the  association.^  Of 
the  many  alternative  forms  of  party  organization  proposed, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  was  that  by  Dr.  McDouall, 
who  suggested  in  1841  "  the  organization  of  the  party  by 
trades.  There  should  be,  for  example,  a  Shoemakers'  Char- 
tist Association,  not  identified  with  any  trade  union  but 
representing  the  political  interests  of  the  shoemakers  as  an 
industry. 

The  separate  party  existence  of  the  Chartists  is  often 
ignored  because  they  were  practically  without  representa- 
tion in  Parliament.*  Yet  the  movement  absorbed  the  larger 
part  of  the  politically  active  working  class  which  had  given 
invaluable  support  to  the  agitation  for  reform.  The  Char- 
tists could  not  consistently  support  the  Whig  ministry, 
since  it  was  opposed  to  further  popular  agitation,  but  the 
Radicals  would  have  welcomed  the  aid  of  a  politically  active 
working  class  which,  even  unenfranchised,  would  have  lent 
weight  to  their  demands.  If  the  Radicals  had  not  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  British  working  classes  there  might  never 

'  Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  p.  15. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  183-4. 

*  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  pp.  S7-8. 

*  Many  of  the  Radicals  in  Parliament,  however,  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  Charter,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Thomas  Buncombe,  vig- 
orously advocated  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Commons. 
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have  been  a  Chartist  movement;  the  poverty  and  dissatis- 
faction of  the  people,  no  matter  how  great,  would  only 
have  increased  the  number  of  unrepresented  Radicals.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  following  the  Reform  Bill,  on  the  contrary, 
the  working  class  drew  away  from  their  old  allies  and 
leaders,  largely  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  reformed 
House  of  Commons  and  even  the  most  active,  of  the  Par- 
liamentary reformers  towards  the  questions  of  social  poli- 
tics which  most  interested  the  people. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
Radicals  and  Chartists  alike.  At  no  time  during  the  Char- 
tist agitation  did  the  number  of  electors  in  the  counties  and 
boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  amount  to  one  million. 
In  1853-4,  the  number  of  county  electors  was  officially 
reckoned  at  520,729;  the  borough  electors  at  430,311.^ 
3^3)375  electors  were  qualified  under  the  ten-pound  house- 
holder franchise;  the  rest  representing  older  franchises. 
The  Reform  Bill  not  only  left  political  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  minority  of  the  nation,  but  superseded  more 
democratic  systems  which  had  existed  in  a  few  of  the 
boroughs.  In  the  industrial  borough  of  Preston,  for  ex- 
ample, the  franchise  had  been  extended  to  most  of  the  male 
inhabitants  ^  and  the  Reform  Bill  came  there  as  a  measure 
of  restriction  of  the  suffrage.  Gilbert  Slater  is  even  of 
the  opinion  that  as  a  result  of  these  disfranchisements  the 
proportion  of  British  workingmen  eligible  to  vote  was 
smaller  after  1832  than  it  had  been  before.*  In  any  case, 
the  new  uniform  borough  constituencies  were  marked  off 
from  the  unenfranchised  by  a  sharper  class  line  than  ever, 

^Parliamentary  Papers,  1854  (69),  liii,  219. 

'J.  McCarthy,  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  4  vols.  (London,  1880), 
vol.  i,  pp.  109-10. 

'  G.  Slater,  The  Making  of  Modern  England  (Boston,  1915),  p.  97. 
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since  the  new  law  enfranchised  only  the  well-to-do  and 
excluded  none  but  the  relatively  poor. 

Both  the  Radicals  and  the  reformers  who  were  after- 
wards Chartists  were  willing  to  accept  the  Reform  Bill  as 
an  instalment  of  justice.  But  a  political  system  which 
might  be  tolerated  as  temporary  they  regarded  as  unendur- 
able if  it  were  to  be  treated  as  a  finality.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, as  chief  of  the  Whig  ministry,  during  the  debates  on 
the  Reform  Bill  made  it  plain  that  he  did  not  expect  to  see 
any  further  extension  of  the  franchise  even  after  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Reform  Bill,^  "  because  both  those  who  sup- 
ported and  those  who  opposed  it  were  alike  determined  to 
go'  no  further,  but  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  preserve 
the  renovated  constitution,  entire  and  unimpaired".  As 
soon  as  the  Radicals  became  convinced  that  these  words 
were  not  merely  an  attempt  to  reassure  timid  supporters  of 
the  measure,  they  accused  the  Whigs  of  betraying  the 
democratic  cause.  Lord  Brougham  replied  to  Lord  John 
Russell's  defense  of  his  course''  by  a  vigorous  attack  in 
which  he  declared  his  readiness  to  support  franchise  re- 
form "  even  far  beyond  household  suffrage  ".*  But  every 
attempt  made  in  Parliament  to  alter  the  basis  of  the  suf- 
frage, to  introduce  the  ballot  or  to  abolish  the  property  qual- 
ification for  membership  in  the  House  of  Commons  met 
with  sharp  ministerial  opposition  and  was  defeated  by  a 
decisive  majority. 

The  Chartists  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
harder  to  obtain  their  six  points  from  the  reformed  House 
of  Commons  than  it  would  have  been  to  win  them  had 
there  been  no  reform  at  all,  for  the  very  reason  advanced 

'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  xiii,  p.  462. 
^Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Stroud  (1839). 

*  Reply  to  Lord  John  RnsselVs  Letter  to   the  Electors  of  Stroud 
(1839),  p.  IS. 
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by  Lord  Russell  that  the  newly  enfranchised  were  in  no 
hurry  to  share  their  privileges,  while  the  opponents  of  re- 
form were  more  than  ever  determined  to  prevent  changes 
from  extending  further.    In  the  opinion  of  the  Chartists : 

The  Reform  Act  admitted  the  middle  classes  to  a  share  of  that 
power  which  was  formerly  engrossed  by  the  aristocracy  .  .  . 
but  what  is  the  consequence  of  the  Reform  Act  to  us,  the 
people?  Why,  that  the  number  of  our  opponents,  of  those 
interested  to  uphold  the  monopoly  of  legislative  abuse,  is  more 
than  doubled ;  and,  instead  of  having  the  middle  classes  on  our 
side,  making  common  cause  with  us  against  the  aristocracy, 
we  have  to  contend  against  a  combination  of  the  aristocracy 
and  middle  order.  ^ 

They  were  resolved  never  to  work  again  for  any  extension 
of  the  franchise  short  of  manhood  suffrage,  lest  they  should 
be  deceived  once  more  by  the  creation  of  a  new  privileged 
class,  the  stronger  because  the  more  broadly  based.  In 
consequence  they  viewed  the  Radical  efforts  to  obtain  small 
concessions  with  positive  suspicion  as  so  many  attempts  to 
erect  barriers  against  complete  democracy.  The  favorite 
Radical  franchise  measure  was  household  suffrage  and  this 
the  Chartists  strongly  opposed.  Two  extracts  from  Char- 
tist periodicals  on  this  issue  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  gen- 
eral Chartist  attitude  towards  piecemeal  reform : 

It  is  plain  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  the  old  Tory  system 
revived,  to  a  £5  or  Household  Suffrage.  By  the  former  we 
might  expect  to  have  our  ranks  filled  with  men  who,  rather 
than  have  no  extension,  would  demand  Universal  Suffrage; 
while,  by  the  latter,  we  have  the  gloomy  prospect  of  increased 
foes,  and  a  decreased  force  to  overcome  them.^ 

^  Right  and  Expediency  of  Universal  Suffrage  (undated),  p.  6. 
2  Chartist  Circular,  Sept.  5,  1840,  italics  in  the  original. 
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Six  million  non-electors  could  sooner  wrest  their  rights  from 
800,000  electors,  than  four  millions  could  from  three.  Indeed, 
we  should  lose  support,  instead  of  gaining  strength :  now,  great 
numbers  of  the  middle  class,  being  unenfranchised,  are  with 
us,  because  they  want  the  vote — ^give  them  the  vote,  and  having 
all  they  want — we  can  calculate  on  their  support  no  longer.^ 

The  Chartists  not  only  refused  to  work  with  the  Radicals 
for  a  partial  extension  of  the  franchise  but  regarded  any 
other  political  reforms  which  were  not  accompanied  by 
manhood  suffrage  as  positive  perils  to  democracy.  The 
ballot  was  approved  as  one  of  the  six  points  of  the  Charter ; 
standing  by  itself,  it  was  considered  a  menace,  since  it  de- 
prived the  unenfranchised  masses  of  the  indirect  influence 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise  at  election  by  cheer- 
ing or  groaning  as  the  voters  announced  their  choice.  Be- 
sides intimidation  at  the  polls,  the  workers  had  another  and 
more  potent  means  of  control  over  elections,  namely,  the 
boycott  of  tradesmen  who  failed  to  please  their  customers 
by  their  votes.  The  aristocracy  openly  resorted  to  this 
form  of  coercion  at  every  election,  and  Chartists  were  ad- 
vised to  follow  the  example  thus  set  them.''  The  Chartists 
regarded  the  unrestrained  power  of  an  enfranchised  minor- 
ity to  vote  as  it  chose  without  reference  to  public  opinion 
as  comparable  to  secret  balloting  in  Parliament.'  As  the 
Chartist  Circular  put  the  matter : 

The  franchise  being  limited,  a  power  was  vested  by  law  in  a 
given  number  of  individuals,  to  perform  a  certain  duty  not  for 
their  own  benefit — not  according  to  their  own  pleasure,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  community, — would  it  then  be  rea- 
sonable to  afford  these  men — men  acting  as  agents  for  others, 

'  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  32. 

'^Ibid.,  p.  225. 

'  Bronterre's  National  Reformer,  Jan.  15,  1837. 
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to  perform  that  duty  secretly — to  remove  themselves  com- 
pletely from  the  control  of  those  for  whose  interests  they 
were,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  acting?  ^ 

The  other  points  of  the  Charter  were  urged  by  the  Char- 
tists as  much  upon  the  basis  of  class  interest  as  of  demo- 
cratic theory.  The  redistribution  clauses  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  had  only  touched  the  more  glaring  anomahes 
of  representation.  According  to  a  census  taken  on  March 
30,  1 85 1,  the  represented  boroughs  of  Tower  Hamlets, 
Liverpool,  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  Manchester  (City), 
Lambeth,  Westminster  (City),  and  Birmingham,  with  a 
combined  population  of  2,651,915,  sent  only  sixteen  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  while  an  equal  representation  was  ac- 
corded to  the  boroughs  of  Wells  (City),  Evesham,  Dart- 
mouth, Harwich,  Totnes,  Thetford,  Lyme  Regis,  Ashbur- 
ton,  Honiton,  and  Arundel,  whose  population  totaled  only 
39,917.''  Many  important  English  boroughs  were  still 
without  any  special  representation ;  among  the  metropolitan 
districts,  Chelsea  and  Kensington,  among  the  provincial 
towns,  Birkenhead,  Burnley,  and  Staleybridge,  each  with 
more  than  twenty  thousand  population.  The  inequalities 
in  the  counties  were  nearly  as  bad;  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  sent  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  a  population  of  794,779,  while  the  population  of  Rut- 
land, also  returning  two,  was  only  22,983.  The  distribu- 
tion of  seats  in  Parliament  had  a  distinct  class  significance, 
since  the  boroughs  and  counties  which  were  without  ade- 
quate representation  were  the  centers  of  large  industrial 
populations,  sure  to  be  either  Radical  or  Chartist  in  their 
sympathies.  The  necessity,  then,  for  a  redistribution  of 
seats  in  accordance  with  population  seemed  as  great,  from 

'  Chartist  Circular,  Oct.  26,  1839. 

^Parliamentary  Papers,  1852  (441),  xlii,  491  et  seq. 
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the  Chartist  point  of  view,  as  the  necessity  for  a  widened 
suffrage. 

The  property  qualification  for  membership  in  the  House 
of  Commons  required  for  representatives  of  EngHsh  and 
Welsh  counties  an  annual  income  from  landed  property 
of  six  hundred  pounds;  members  for  boroughs,  three  hun- 
dred poimds.^  This  restriction  did  not  apply  to  Scotland, 
nor  to  university  representatives,  and  even  in  the  English 
counties  and  boroughs  it  was  often  evaded  or  openly  flouted. 
Nevertheless,  this  property  qualification,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  absence,  of  any  remuneration  for  members 
of  Parliament,  made  it  practically  impossible  for  the  Char- 
tists to  secure  any  representation  without  going  outside 
their  own  class  for  their  leaders,  and  this  they  were  very 
reluctant  to  do.  "  Of  what  use,"  asked  Lovett,  "  is  the 
giving  me  the  vote  and  freedom  of  choice  if  I  can  only 
choose  rich  men?"^  The  ballot  was  advocated  by  the 
Chartists  as  a  protection  to  the  poor  voter  from  coercion 
by  landlord  or  employer ;  as  we  have  seen  *  they  cared  noth- 
ing for  the  ballot  unless  accompanied  by  manhood  suffrage. 
Annual  elections  for  Parliament  were  deemed  necessary  to 
keep  the  people's  representatives  from  losing  touch  with 
their  constituents.  The  Chartists  felt  that  each  of  the  six 
points  was  not  only  just  in  itself  but  could  hardly  fail  to 
strengthen  the  radical  and  weaken  the  conservative  forces 
in  British  politics,  always  provided  that  their  program  was 
enacted  as  a  unit. 

The  Chartists  may  have  insisted  too  narrowly  upon  the 

'  By  a  law  passed  in  1838  (I  and  II  Vict.,  c.  48),  personal  as  well  ae 
real  property  qualified  for  membership. 

'  'H.  Solly,  James  Woodford,  Carpenter  and  Chartist,  2  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1881).  The  citation  is  from  a  letter  of  William  Lovett  to  the 
author,  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  book. 

'  Cf.  supra,  p.  24. 
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exact  terms  of  their  Charter,  but  they  never  fell  into  the 
the  error  of  treating  political  power  as  a  sufficient  goal  for 
their  efforts.  The  franchise  they  valued  rather  as  an  indis- 
pensable means  for  social  and  economic  ends  than  for  its 
own  sake.  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  illustration  of  this 
point  of  view  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  is  from  the 
speech  of  the  Reverend  J.  R.  Stephens,  the  Tory-Chartist, 
at  Kersal  Moor,  near  Manchester : 

The  question  of  universal  suffrage  was,  after  all,  a  knife  and 
fork  question.  If  any  man  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  he  would  tell  him,  he  meant  to  say  that  every 
working  man  in  the  land  had  a  right  to  have  a  good  coat  and 
hat,  a  good  roof  over  his  head,  a  good  dinner  upon  his  table, 
no  more  work  than  would  keep  him  in  health,  and  as  much 
wages  as  would  keep  him  in  plenty,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
those  pleasures  of  life  which  a  reasonable  man  could  desire.' 

Ernest  Jones  asked  with  equal  emphasis :  "  What  do  we 
want  political  power  for,  except  to  grant  free  access  to  all 
the  means  of  labour,  land  and  machinery  ?  "  ^  Friedrich 
Engels  claimed  in  1844  that  there  was  no  longer  a  mere 
politician  among  the  Chartists.^  Of  course  Engels  may 
have  been  prejudiced  by  his  desire  to  identify  Chartism 
with  international  Socialism,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
bring  any  evidence  against  his  statement. 

Chartism  was  not  only  an  economic  movement,  it  was  a 
class  movement.  The  London  Working  Men's  Association 
of  1837,-  which  would  admit  only  laborers  to  its  active 
membership,  printed  on  its  membership  card :  "  The  man 
who  evades  his  share  of  useful  labour  diminishes  the  public 

^  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxx  (1838),  p.  311. 
'  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  301. 

'F.  Engels,  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in  1S44 
(London,  1892;  reprint  from  1845),  p.  235. 
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stock  of  wealth,  and  throws  his  own  burden  upon  his 
neighbour  "}  Manhood  suffrage  was  in  the  eyes  of  many 
not  a  question  of  the  enfranchisement  of  individuals  but 
of  a  hitherto  unrepresented  class.  One  Chartist  paper 
even  declared  that  "  a  constituency  equal  to  our  present 
one  .  .  .  might  serve  the  purposes  of  good  government  as 
well  as  one  ten  times  as  large,  or  as  well  as  universal  suf- 
frage itself  ",  if  it  could  only  be  arranged  somehow  that 
the  new  electorate  should  be  "  fairly  selected  from  all 
classes  of  the  community,  in  contingents  proportional  to 
their  respective  numbers  ".^  It  is,  then,  as  a  class-conscious 
proletarian  agitation,  similar  to  modern  Socialism  in  its 
spirit  if  not  quite  so  definite  in  its  program,  that  Chartism 
must  always  be  considered. 

The  conservative  opponents  of  Chartism  were  even  more 
explicit  about  the  economic  aims  of  the  movement  than 
were  its  leaders.  Their  arguments  were  rarely  directed 
against  the  abstract  principle  of  manhood  suffrage,  but 
took,  as  a  rule,  one  of  two  forms,  that  the  Chartists  were 
visionaries  who  held  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  mere  pos- 
session of  political  power  could  alter  the  great  unvarying 
laws  of  political  economy  in  their  favor,  or  that  they  were 
a  party  of  revolutionists  determined  to  use  the  six  points 
as  a  means  to  effect  the  confiscation  of  all  property.  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  took  the  former  view  of  the  agitation, 
wrote  in  1839: 

Of  the  working  classes  who  have  declared  their  adherence  to 
what  is  called  the  People's  Charter,  but  few  care  for  Universal 
Suffrage,  Vote  by  Ballot,  or  Annual  Parliaments.  The  greater 
part  feel  the  hardship  of  their  social  condition;  they  complain 
of  their  hard  toil  and  insufficient  wages,  and  imagine  that  Mr. 

'  R.  G.  Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  p.  9. 
'  Power  of  the  Pence,  Feb.  10,  1849. 
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Oastler  or  Mr.  Fielden  will  lead  them  to  a  happy  valley,  where 
their  labor  will  be  light,  and  their  wages  high.^ 

Other  conservatives,  usually  of  the  Tory  type,  saw  a  more 
deiinite  and  sinister  purpose  in  the  movement.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  "  What  is  meant,  under  any 
mystification  of  words  we  need  not  say,  is — one  universal 
partition,  amongst  the  nineteen  millions  in  this  island,  of 
the  existing  property,  be  its  nature  what  it  may,  and  under 
whatsoever  tenure  ".^  Two  further  citations  from  the 
same  periodical  carry  us  further  into  the  details  of  this 
threatened  general  expropriation : 

Within  three  weeks,  were  it  merely  to  earn  their  wages,  the 
new  house  of  legislators  would  have  abolished  all  funded  prop- 
erty, under  the  showy  pretence  of  remitting  to  the  people  that 
annual  thirty  millions  of  taxes  requisite  for  meeting  the  inter- 
est. Their  second  step  would  be,  what  already  they  parade 
as  an  "  equitable  distribution  "  of  property.* 

Repudiation  of  state  engagements  .  .  .  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty under  the  name  of  a  graded  income  tax ;  the  abolition  of 
primogeniture,  in  order  to  ruin  the  landed  interest;  the  issue 
of  assignats,  in  order  to  sustain  the  state  under  the  shock  to 
credit  which  such  measures  would  necessarily  occasion,  might 
with  confidence  be  looked  for.* 

William  Lovett  and  John  Collins,  writing  from  War- 
wick gaol,  admitted  that  the  two  chief  arguments  of  their 
opponents  had  been  the  fear  of  the  repudiation  of  the 
national  debt,'  and  the  denial  of  property  rights  in  gen- 

■  Letter  to  the  Electors  of  Stroud,  p.  33- 
*  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1842. 
'  Ibid. 

*Ibid.,  June,  1848. 
»  Chartism,  by  Wm.  Lovett  and  John  Collins  (iLondon,  1841),  p.  18. 
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eral/  and  attempted  to  reassure  their  readers  on  these 
points.  That  they  were  right  in  beHeving  that  the  real 
objection  to  their  propaganda  was  fear  of  the  economic 
consequences  if  it  should  succeed,  is  proved  by  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  question  of  consider- 
ing the  Chartist  petition  of  1842.^  Lord  John  Russell  dis- 
claimed any  hostility  to  the  principle  of  democracy  as 
such,  saying: 

I  can  well  believe,  that  in  the  United  States  of  America — the 
only  country  which  I  should  at  all  compare  with  this  for  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty  and  the  full  fruits  of  civilization — I  can 
well  believe,  that  in  that  country,  where  there  is  no  monarchy, 
where  every  office  is  elective,  where  there  is  no  established 
church,  where  there  are  not  great  masses  of  property,  universal 
suffrage  may  be  exercised  without  injury  to  order,  and  with- 
out danger  to  the  general  security  of  society.^ 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  took  a  similar  position,  de- 
claring that  he  would  not  oppose  universal  suffrage  even 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  existence  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  these  institutions  were  after  all 
but  means  to  an  end,  adding,  however :  "  I  believe  that  uni- 
versal suffrage  would  be  fatal  to  all  purposes  for  which 
government  exists,  and  for  which  aristocracies  and  all 
other  things  exist,  and  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  very 
existence  of  civilization.  I  conceive  that  civilization  rests 
on  the  security  of  property."  *  Then  he  proceeded  to  paint 
a  picture  of  the  England  of  the  future  when  property 
rights  would  no  longer  be  safeguarded  by  a  suffrage  limited 
to  men  who  had  property  of  their  own  to  protect : 

^  Chartism,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

2  Cf.  infra,  p.  61. 

'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  Ixiii,  pp.  74-75. 

*  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  say  all  that  forces  itself  upon  my  mind  with 
regard  to  what  might  be  the  result  of  our  granting  the  Charter. 
...  A  great  community  of  human  beings — a  vast  people  would 
be  called  into  existence  in  a  new  position;  there  would  be  a 
depression,  if  not  an  utter  stoppage,  of  trade,  and  of  all  those 
vast  engagements  of  the  country  by  which  our  people  were 
supported,  and  how  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  famine  and 
pestilence  would  come  before  long  to  wind  up  the  effects  of 
such  a  system.  The  best  thing  which  I  can  expect,  and  which 
I  think  everyone  must  see  as  the  result,  is,  that  in  some  of 
the  desperate  struggles  which  must  take  place  in  such  a  state 
of  things,  some  strong  military  despot  must  arise,  and  give  some 
sort  of  protection — some  security  to  the  property  which  may 
remain.^ 

The  conservative  view  of  the  Chartist  movement  no 
doubt  exaggerated  both  the  intentions  of  the  leaders  and 
their  probable  ability  to  carry  their  views  into  effect  even 
in  a  House  of  Commons  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  six 
points,  but  it  was  right  in  supposing  that  the  mainspring 
of  the  agitation  was  the  desire  of  the  working  classes,  es- 
pecially in  the  great  industrial  towns,  to  improve  their 
economic  condition.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  Chartist  leaders  without  exception  were  in  favor 
of  legislation  which  would  tend  to  secure  "  an  equitable 
distribution  of  property  ",  although  some  sought  this  read- 
justment through  the  abolition  of  existing  "  class  legisla- 
tion ",  while  others  proposed  legislative  programs  more  or 
less  socialistic  in  character. 

One  of  the  chief  abuses  which  the  Chartists  ascribed  to 
the  class  character  of  the  suffrage  was  the  amount  and  kind 
of  taxation  to  which  the  masses  of  the  English  people  were 
subject.  As  the  Edinburgh  Review  correctly  stated  the 
position  of  the  Chartists,  "  On  one  point  they  would  prob- 

1  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  SO-SI. 
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ably  all  agree — one  reform  they  have  long  been  taught  by 
their  leaders  to  regard  as  the  most  important  and  unques- 
tionable of  all, — viz.,  2l  reduction  in  the  amount,  and  an 
alteration  in  the  incidence,  of  taxation."  ^  They  objected 
particularly  to  the  accumulation  of  the  national  debt.  By 
1842  the  total  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  had  increased  by 
more  than  ten  million  pounds  during  the  decade  of  the 
reformed  parliamentary  regime,  reaching  a  total  of  £791,- 
757,816.^  Interest  and  other  annual  charges  had  increased 
by  that  time  to  £29,300,1 12.  In  their  "  National  Petition  " 
of  1842  the  Chartists  spoke  of  the  national  debt  in  terms 
which  caused  more  comment  and  alarm  among  the  members 
of  Parliament  than  any  thing  else  in  the  petition : 

Your  petitioners  complain  that  they  are  taxed  to  pay  the 
interest  of  what  is  termed  the  National  Debt — a  debt  amount- 
ing at  present  to  eight  hundred  millions  of  pounds — being  only 
a  portion  of  the  enormous  amount  expended  in  cruel  and  ex- 
pensive wars  for  the  suppression  of  all  liberty,  by  men  not 
authorized  by  the  people,  and  who,  consequently,  had  no  right 
to  tax  posterity  for  the  outrages  committed  by  them  upon 
mankind.^ 

It  would  be  unfair  to  assume  from  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Chartists  denounced  the  national  debt  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  outlaw  it  without  compensation;  although  con- 
servative fears  were  in  a  measure  excused  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  party  had  expressed  the  hope  that  "  the  fund- 
holder's  title  to  draw  interest  "  might  one  day  be  abolished.* 

'  Edinburgh  Review,  January,  l8S2. 

'Parliamentary  Papers,  1857-8  (443),  xxxiii,  165  et  seq. 

'  The  whole  text  of  the  petition  is  given  in  Hansard,  3d  series,  voL 
xlii,  pp.  1376-81. 

*  Chartist  Circular,  March  7,  1840. 
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The  Chartists  were  not  at  one  as  to  the  proper  principles 
of  national  finance;  but  they  all  favored  direct  as  opposed  to 
indirect  taxation  and  they  all  favored  a  use  of  the  taxing 
power,  not  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the  needed  revenue 
and  to  equalize  the  burden  of  governmental  expenditure, 
but  also  to  lessen  the  existing  inequalities  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth.     A  Chartist  periodical  put  this  intention  with 
remarkable  frankness :  "  In  theory,  a  property  tax  is  the 
most  equitable  one  that  could  be  desired.     Its  principles  and 
meaning  are  to  mulct  the  rich  for  the  poor,  to  level  wealth, 
and  to  produce  social   equilibrium."  ^     Ernest  Jones,  in- 
cidentally asserting  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  the  inevitable 
centralization  of  wealth,  expressed  the  same  view :  "  Wealth 
[in  America]  is  beginning  to  centralize.     It  is  in  its  nature 
— all  other  evils  follow  in  its  wake.     It  should  be  the  duty  of 
government  to  counteract  that  centralization  by  laws  hav- 
ing a  distributive  tendency."  "     William  Lovett,  the  ac- 
knowledged   chief    of   the   moderate   or    "  moral    force " 
Chartists,  also  praised  direct  taxation  and  favored  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  "  unearned  increment "   of  land  values.' 
J.  Bronterre  O'Brien,  called  by  Feargus  O'Connor  "  the 
schoolmaster  "  of  the  Chartists,  held  that  the  land  rental 
"  would  form  a  national  fund  adequate  to  defray  all  charges 
of  the  public  service  .  .  .  without  the  necessity  for  any 
taxation."  * 

J.  Bronterre  O'Brien  and  Ernest  Jones  were  zealous  cham- 
pions of  the  principle  of  co-operation,  and  promised  them- 
selves that  a  Parliament  reformed  on  the  basis  of  the 

*  Power  of  the  Pence,  Dec.  23,  1848. 
'  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  2. 

»  Lovett,  Social  and  Political  Morality  (London,  1833),  P-  ipi- 

*  Propositions  of  the  National  Reform  League  for  the  Peaceful  Re- 
generation of  Society  (1850). 
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Charter  would  subsidize  co-operative  industry.  Their  pur- 
pose should  be :  "To  put  an  end  to  profitmongering — to 
emancipate  the  working-classes  from  wages-slavery,  by  en- 
abling them  to  become  their  own  masters;  to  destroy 
monopoly  and  to  counteract  the  centralization  of  wealth, 
by  its  equable  and  general  diffusion."  ^  O'Brien  proposed 
to  establish  the  right  of  the  people  to  "  a  share  in  the  public 
credit  of  the  state,  in  the  form  of  temporary  loans  or  ad- 
vances from  the  proceeds  of  the  rents,  mines,  fisheries,  and 
other  public  property,"  in  order  that  the  people  might  "  be 
able  to  stock  and  crop  the  lands  rented  from  the  State,  or 
to  manufacture  on  their  own  account."  ^  Ernest  Jones 
turns  aside  from  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  attempts  which  had  been  made  at  co-operative  produc- 
tion to  ask :  "  But  how  would  it  be,  if  they  had  political 
power  to  give  them  a  start?  If  they  had  a  House  of 
Commons  to  vote  them  £100,000,000  sterling,  levied  by  di- 
rect taxation  on  the  rich  ?  "  '  He  would,  however,  have 
nothing  tO'  do  with  any  co-operative  enterprises  which  were 
operated  upon  less  than  a  national  scale,  believing  that  such 
would  only  become  new  centers  of  privilege. 

Then  what  is  the  only  salutary  basis  for  co-operative  industry  ? 
A  national  one.  All  co-operation  should  be  founded,  not  on 
isolated  efforts,  absorbing,  if  successful,  vast  riches  to  them- 
selves, but  on  a  national  union  which  should  distribute  the 
national  wealth.  To  make  these  associations  secure  and  bene- 
ficial, you  must  make  it  their  interest  to  assist  each  other,  in- 
stead of  competing  with  each  other — ^you  must  give  them  unity 
of  action,  and  identity  of  interests 

'  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  27. 

'  Labor's  Wrongs  and  Labor's  Remedy   (undated  pamphlet),  p.  4- 
Cf.  National  Regeneration  League,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 
'  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  603. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  30.    The  italics  are  in  the  original. 
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The  land  monopoly  was  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the 
Chartists,  although  it  cannot  be  listed  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  movement  since  the  enclosure  of  the  common  lands 
was  chiefly  consuminated  about  a  generation  earlier.^  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  successive  decrease  in  the  number 
of  acts  of  enclosure  passed  in  each  of  the  preceding  de- 
cades of  the  century.^ 

From  1800  to  1810  90S 

From  1810  to  1820 741 

From  1820  to  1830  192 

From  1830  to  1840  125 

And  yet  the  process  of  enclosure  had  by  no  means  stopped. 
In  1 84 1,  twenty-two  acts  of  enclosure  were  passed,  and  in 
1842  twelve.*  The  total  amount  of  land  which  passed  to 
private  owners  by  these  means  from  1760  to  1843  was 
probably  nearly  seven  million  acres.*  Briefly,  the  economic 
changes  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  nineteenth  centuries 
transformed  England  from  a  country  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  its  independent  peasantry,  to  one  conspicuous 
by  their  comparative  absence.  The  British  freehold  farm- 
ers have  never  recovered  their  former  importance ;  and,  as 
late  as  the  great  land  survey  of  1874-1875,  the  total  number 
of  independent  holdings  in  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of 
wastes,  common,  house  and  garden  plots  of  less  than  an  acre, 
was  only  269,547,  and  half  of  the  agricultural  land  of  the 
country  was  owned  by  a  few  more  than  two  thousand 
persons.' 

1  For  the  beginnings  of  the  enclosure  movement,  E.  C.  K.  Conner, 
Common  Land  and  Inclosure  (London,  1912). 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1843  (325),  xlviii,  467.  ^  Ibid. 

*  A.  Toynbee,  Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  (London,  1884), 
p.  89. 

^Report  of  the  Land  Enquiry  Committee   (London,   1913),  vol.  i, 
introd.  by  Gilbert  Slater,  p.  83. 
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It  is  true  that  Chartism  was  essentially  an  urban  move- 
ment and  drew  its  strength  in  overwhelming  preponderance 
from  the  industrial  towns  of  Lancashire  and  the  other 
northern  counties.  But  it  had  no  such  opposition  to  the 
"agricultural  interest  "  as  was  shown  by  the  manufacturers 
and  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Chartists  were  among  the  strongest  opponents  of  the 
new  industrial  system  and  earnestly  desired  to  get  a  large 
proportion  of  the  factory  workers  back  to  the  land.  It 
was  chiefly  by  taking  advantage  of  the  strength  of  this 
feeling  that  Feargus  O'Connor  was  able  to  commit  the  en- 
tire movement  to  the  success  of  his  land  plan.^  But  while 
the  Chartists  saw  a  common  grievance  in  British  landlord- 
ism they  were  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves  as  to 
the  appropriate  remedy.  Some  favored  the  nationalization 
of  the  land ;  others  wished  to  establish  a  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. The  sharp  divergence  between  these  factions  effec- 
tively prevented  any  union  of  the  party  upon  a  land  program. 
It  would  not,  however,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that,  however 
the  Chartist  leaders  might  differ  upon  the  question  of  land 
ownership,  they  were  agreed  that  the  land  must  be  restored 
to  the  people,  that  the  great  estates  must  be  broken  up  into 
small  farms,  and  that  the  principle  of  primogeniture  in  the 
entailing  of  land  must  be  abolished. 

The  attack  on  the  land  monopoly  was  not  regarded  as  a 
novel  attack  on  property,  but  simply  as  a  restitution  of  rights 
once  enjoyed  and  now  unjustly  withheld.  The  Chartist 
periodicals  ever  kept  before  the  mind  of  their  readers  the 
idea  that  until  the  Tudor  period  almost  all  of  the  land  of 
England  was  held  by  the  yeomanry,  and  that  this  had  been 
stolen  from  them  bit  by  bit  ever  since  through  the  class 
legislation  which  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  restriction 

1  Cf.  infra,  pp.  84-93. 
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of  the  franchise.  All  of  the  acts  of  enclosure  were  regarded 
as  part  of  this  program  of  theft.  In  speaking  of  the  land 
monopoly  in  Scotland,  Ernest  Jones  concluded  his  attack: 
"  Behold  evil  and  remedy.  Down  with  the  7800  landed 
monopolists.  Restore  the  wages-slaves  to  those  lands  of 
which  their  forefathers  were  plundered.  And  behold  the 
means  in  political  power  and  in  that  alone."  ^  The  right  of 
access  to  the  land  was  regarded  not  only  as  an  historic  right, 
but  as  a  natural  right  as  well.  "  Every  man  who  is  willing 
to  cultivate  land  and  render  it  productive  .  .  .  should  be 
allowed  to  possess  a  portion  of  land.  .  .  .  No  man  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  land  in  his  possession  uncultivated."  * 

Since  the  Chartists  were  convinced  that  the  right  to  ex- 
propriate the  landlord  was  so  clear,  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion was  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  Many  economists  of 
the  day  believed  not  only  that  the  small  farm  was  doomed 
to  disappear  in  competition  with  the  estate  of  the  capitalist, 
but  that  this  change,  so  far  from  being  reactionary,  was  the 
way  of  progress.  The  enclosure  movement  had  undeniably 
been  accompanied  by  much  agricultural  improvement.  TEe 
"  g^tlMnari  farmer  "invested  heavily  in  the  newTnachinery; 
tried  experiments  initoclP^^eeJing,  and  spent  a  great  deal 
in  manuring  and  draining  the  soil.  The  theories  of  Arthur 
Young,  advocate  of  the  "  new  farming,"  dominated  British 
economic  thought.  Chartism,  in  fact^  was  at  its  strongest 
just  when  this  contrast  between  the  new  farming  and  the 
o1(j_w;^R  most  marked,  Jor-the  r.hiftf  improvements  of  mndem 
farming  were  then  both  known  and  used,  but  the  average 
farmer  had  neither  the  capital  nor  the  education  to  enable 
him  tonSie  use  ot  theixTfor  himself.  But  the  Chartists,  in 
defiance'ot  theTegnant  idcas-of~the  time,  championed  the 
small  farm  system.     They  acknowledged  that  the  weight  of 

'  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  444- 

'  The  Reformer's  Almanac,  by  Joseph  Barker  (London,  1848),  p.  17. 
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contemporary  authority  was  against  them,  but  set  down  all 
opposition  as  due  to  the  prejudices  of  the  privileged. 
"  There  is  amongst  some,"  wrote  Joseph  Barker,  "  an  outcry 
against  small  farms;  but  we  believe  the  outcry  originates 
with  selfish  men."  ^  Ernest  Jones  estimated  that  an  equal 
division  of  the  arable  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
give  eleven  acres  to  every  family.^ 

The  chief  cause  of  the  opposition  to  the  institution  of 
primogeniture  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  an  artificial 
means  of  maintaining  the  system  of  great  estates  which  the 
Chartists  believed  to  be  so  radically  vicious.  The  question 
was  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  nation  in  the 
formative  year  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Ewart  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  fourth  of 
April,  1837,  making  real  property  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  entail  as  other  private  property.  It  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  thirty-three.*  The  smallness  of  the  vote, 
twenty-one  to  fifty-four,  shows  how  far  outside  the  field 
of  practical  politics  such  a  measure  then  was.  The  Chartists, 
however,  were  willing  to  go  even  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
measure  rejected  by  Parliament  and  to  favor  legislation 
which  would  compel  the  division  of  landed  property  at  death. 
William  Lovett  insisted  that  the  testator  "  should  not  be 
empowered  to  determine  that  his  property  should  pass  on 
successively  from  heir  to  heir,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Younger  branches  of  the  family."  '  Joseph  Barker  held  it 
was  the  law  of  entail  and  primogeniture  that  gave  to  the  aris- 
tocracy their  power,  and  added  that,  compared  with  this  one 
evil,  all  other  political  evils  were  as  nothing.* 

^Reformer's  Companion  to  the  Almanac  (Wortlcy,  1848),  p.  153. 

^  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  iii.  .' 

*  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  740. 

*  Social  and  Political  Morality,  p.  165. 

*  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  op.  cit.,  p.  123. 
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But  the  agreement  of  the  Chartist  leaders  as  to  the  eco-» 
nomic  purposes  for  which  they  valued  the  franchise  was 
wholly  negative.  All  were  opposed  to  a  system  of  taxation 
which  bore  more  hardly  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the  rich, 
to  the  further  accumulation  of  the  public  debt,  to  the  land 
monopoly  and  to  the  principle  of  primogeniture.  But  there 
was  no  corresponding  poisitke-e£QaQmic.4trQigram.  Some 
Chartists  favored  free-trade;  others  were  protectionist. 
Some  believed  in  peasant  proprietorship  and  in  voluntary  co- 
operation; others  desired  the  nationalization  of  the  land 
and  state  ownership  of  industry.  Some  wished  to  work 
hand  in  glove  with  the  labor  unions,  the  co-operative  stores 
and  the  Owenite  Socialists;  others  dreaded  the  effect  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Chartist  party  and  any  parallel  or 
competing  reform  movement.  Disregarding  minor  points ' 
of  difference,  we  may  distinguish  three  main  factions  with- 
in the  party  on  the  question  of  property  in  the  means  of 
production  and  of  distribution. 

Ernest  Jones  was  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  extreme 
collectivists  of  the  party.  Their  aims  were  best  phrased  in 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Chartist  convention  of  185 1, 
at  a  time  when  the  organized  movement  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  this  faction.  These  resolutions  favored  the 
complete  nationalization  of  the  land  by  government  re- 
sumption of  commons,  crown  lands  and  the  lands  of  the 
Church,  and  by  purchase  from  private  owners ;  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Church  of  England ;  f  re?, 
compulsory,  secular  education;  the  founding  of  national  co- 
operative societies;  the  establishment  of  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  relief  and  employment;  the  placing  of  all  taxes  on 
land  or  on  property;  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt  by 
treating  interest  payments  as  installments  of  the  principal ; 
the  substitution  of  a  mititia  for  |i..  standing  army,  and  th^ 
abolition  of  capital  punishment.^ 

'  The  Friend  of  the  People,  April  12,  1851. 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  Ernest  Jones  was  at  once  the 
strongest  advocate  of  co-operation  on  a  national  scale  and 
the  bitterest  opponent  of  the  co-operative  movement  of  the 
time.^  He  viewed  with  equal  suspicion  the  attempt  to  create 
a  peasant  proprietorship  by  increasing  the  number  of  small 
holdings,  fearing  lest  a  numerous  body  of  small  owners 
would  prove  a  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  large  land- 
owners as  well,  since  both  would  have  an  interest  in  up- 
holding the  principle  of  private  property  in  land.*  "  There 
is  nothing,"  he  wrote,  "  more  reactionary  than  the  small 
freehold  system.  It  is  increasing  the  strength  of  landlord- 
ism." '  In  common  with  other  Chartists,  he  held  that  the 
small  farm  system  was  far  superior  to  the  English  capital- 
istic agriculture,  but  he  regarded  this  as  only  a  relative  super- 
iority. Better  results  than  were  obtainable  by  either  of  the 
existing  methods  might  be  obtained  if  the  land  were  na- 
tionalized.* With  that  accomplished,  "  such  a  thing  as 
pauperism,  in  its  real  sense,  could  hardly  exist."  ^  It  is 
surprising,  in  view  of  his  opinions,  that  Jones  worked  for 
years  as  the  closest  ally  of  Feargus  O'Connor  whose  pet  plan 
was  to  establish  just  such  a  class  of  freehold  farmers  as 
Jones  had  denounced. 

Two  of  the  most  important  and  influential  of  the  Chartist 
leaders,  opposed  on  almost  every  point  of  policy,  led  the 

1  Supra,  p.  34. 

'  It  is  worth  notice  that  Charles  Kingsley  opposed  O'Gjnnor's  land 
plan  on  the  ground  that  peasant  proprietorship  was  a  reactionary  sys- 
tem, tending  to  sink  the  peasant  into  an  animal  and  slavish  condition. 
"  For  the  town  artizan  ...  to  become  a  peasant  proprietor  would  be,  I 
conceive,  nothing  but  a  fall."  The  Application  of  Associative  Prin- 
ciples and  Methods  to  Agriculture  (1851),  p.  59. 

'Notes  to  the  People,  p.  56.    Italics  are  in  the  original. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  256-7. 

'/tirf.,  p.  120. 
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individualist  wing  of  the  party.  Feargus  O'Connor  wrote 
in  The  Labourer,  a  periodical  which  he  edited  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Ej-nest  Jones  in  the  interests  of  his  land  plan : 

I  ever  have  been,  and  I  think  I  ever  shall  be,  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  Communism,  as  advocated  by  several  theorists. 
I  am,  nevertheless,  a  strong  advocate  of  Co-operation,  which 
means  legitimate  exchange,  and  which  circumstances  would 
compel  individuals  to  adopt,  to  the  extent  that  Communism 
would  be  beneficial. '^ 

"  I  am,"  he  reassured  the  public,  "  even  opposed  to  public 
kitchens,  public  baking-houses,  and  public  wash-houses."  * 
William  Lovett  was  quite  as  outspoken.  He  thought  that 
land  nationalization,  or  even  ownership  vested  in  the  muni- 
cipalities or  other  local  bodies,  would  be  not  only  unnec- 
essary but  positively  harmful.  "  Were  the  land  divided 
into  districts,"  he  predicted,  "  and  cultivated  in  common, 
and  governed  by  majorities  (locally  or  generally),  there 
is  reason  for  believing  that  the  energies  and  virtues  of  the 
industrious,  skilful,  and  saving,  would  soon  be  sunk  and 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  idle  and  extravagant."  ' 

Lovett's  own  inclination  was  always  for  social  improve- 
ment through  voluntary  effort,  without  waiting  for  the  day 
when  the  Charter  should  become  law  and  the  action  of  the 
state  on  behalf  of  the  people  become  possible.  In  the  little 
booklet  Chartism*  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  a. 
National  Association  to  be  supported  by  penny-a-week  con- 
tributions which  should  maintain  places  for  public  meeting, 
schools,  circulating  libraries,  public  baths,  play  grounds,, 

^The  Labourer  (1847-8),  p.  I49- 
» Ibid.,  p.  157. 

'  Social  and  Political  Morality,  p.  163. 
*  Cf.  supra,  p.  29. 
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and  the  like.  This  preoccupation  with  popular  education 
and  general  welfare  was  viewed  with  no  little  suspicion  by 
some  of  Lovett's  fellow  Chartists,  who  feared  lest  the 
attention  of  reformers  might  be  diverted  from  the  all- 
important  matter  of  winning  the  Charter. 

Perhaps  a  third  school  of  economic  theory  might  be  dis- 
tinguished within  the  movement.  J.  Bronterre  O'Brien 
cannot  be  wholly  identified  with  the  individualism  of  Lovett 
and  O'Connor  nor  with  the  collectivism  of  Ernest  Jones. 
He  favored  the  nationalization  of  the  land  on  the  ground 
that  "  the  nation  alone  has  the  just  power  of  leasing  out 
the  land  for  cultivation  and  of  appropriating  the  rents 
therefrom  ".^  To  this  end  he  advocated  purchase  by  the 
government  of  all  private  land  upon  the  death  of  the 
owner  of  each  holding  and  its  subsequent  division  into 
small  farms  paying  rent  to  the  state.^  And  yet  he  opposed 
communism  in  anything  but  land.  O'Brien's  cautious  state- 
ment that  "  if  the  means  of  acquiring  and  retaining  wealth 
are  equally  secured  to  all  in  proportion  to  the  respective  in- 
dustry and  services  of  each,  I  see  no  objection  to  private 
property  ",*  might  seem  to  impose  a  rather  stringent  condi- 
tion upon  the  institution  of  private  property  were  it  not  for 
his  optimistic  conclusion  that  this  just  distribution  of  private 
wealth  was  by  no  means  an  impossibility.  "  I  will  never 
admit,"  he  continues,  "  that  private  property  is  incompatible 
with  public  happiness,  till  I  see  it  fairly  tried.  I  never 
found  an  objection  urged  against  it,  which  I  cannot  trace 
to  the  abuse,  not  to  the  use,  of  the  institution."  * 

The  explanation  of  O'Brien's  position  is  the  very  sharp 

'  Bronterre's  National  Reformer,  Feb.  25,  1837. 
'  Labor's  Wrongs  and  Labor's  Remedy,  p.  4. 
^English  Chartist  Circular  (1841-2),  vol.  i,  p.  71. 
*  Italics  in  the  original. 
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distinction  he  drew  between  land  and  other  forms  of 
wealth.  Land,  minerals,  and  other  forms  of  natural  wealth 
ought  to  be  nationalized,  "  because  these  are  of  God's  and 
not  man's  creation  ",^  but  we  are  not  to  fall  into  the  "  fatal 
delusion "  of  communism  in  the  products  of  industry. 
Joseph  Barker,  another  Chartist  journalist  of  ability  and 
influence,  held  that  taxation  should  rest  only  on  land,  since 
"  the  land  is  not  the  produce  of  industry,  but  is  itself  wealth, 
independent  of  industry  ".^  Barker  did  not,  however,  draw 
the  conclusion  from  this  principle  that  the  land  should  be 
nationalized  or  even  that  all  its  rental  value  should  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  state.  In  his  view  the  state  should  impose 
only  such  a  land  tax  as  might  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  government.  In  the  doctrines  of 
O'Brien  and  Barker  it  is  easy  to  see  foreshadowings  of 
Henry  George  and  the  theory  of  the  Single  Tax. 

But  however  Chartists  might  differ  as  to  the  ultimate 
aims  which  the  Charter  was  to  make  possible,  all  were 
agreed  that  political  power  was  a  certain  means  to  achieve 
the  aims  which  each  of  them  desired.  It  did  not  apparently 
occur  to  any  Chartist  leader  that  a  democratic  House  of 
Commons  could  fail  to  enact  all  necessary  reforms,  although 
the  divisions  of  opinion  within  the  Chartist  party  itself 
should  have  warned  the  Chartists  of  possible  disappoint- 
ment. Neither  did  they  believe  it  possible  that  an'  unre- 
formed  Parliament  would  ever  enact  any  but  class  legis- 
lation. "  A  parliament,"  insisted  O'Brien,  "  which  repre- 
sents only  those  who  thrive  by  labour's  wrongs  will  never 
recognize  labor's  rights,  nor  legislate  for  labor's  eman- 
cipation ".^    He  did  not  believe  that  any  considerable  num- 

'  Power  of  the  Pence,  Jan.  27,  1849. 
»  The  People  (1849),  vol.  i,  p.  iiS- 

'  O'Brien,  The  Rise.  Progress  and  Phases  of  Human  Slavery  (Lon- 
don, 188s;  first  edition  in  1850),  p.  119. 
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ber  of  the  working  class  could  hope  to  acquire  property 
enough  by  their  own  efforts  to  entitle  them  to  citizenship. 
"  Knaves  will  tell  you  that  it  is  because  you  have  no  prop- 
erty that  you  are  unrepresented.  I  tell  you,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  because  you  are  unrepresented  that  you  have  no 
property  ".^  S.  B.  Bamford  summed  up  the  party  attitude 
admirably :  "  Quoting  scripture,  we  did,  in  fact  say,  first 
obtain  annual  parliaments,  and  universal  suffrage,  and, 
'  Whatsoever  thou  wouldest  shall  be  added  thereto '."  ^ 
The  Chartist  movement  resembled  all  modern  proletarian 
movements  in  that  its  aims  were  economic,  but  it  differed 
from  more  recent  agitations  by  a  unique  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  poHtical  action  as  a  means. 

But  the  aims  and  theories  of  Chartist  leaders  do  not 
suffice  to  determine  the  character  of  the  movement.  Not 
only  had  all  six  points  of  the  Charter  been  familiar  to  Eng- 
lish radicals  for  decades,  but  all  of  the  economic  and  social 
changes  advocated  or  discussed  in  the  Chartist  press  found 
champions  before  Chartism  was  organized  and  ever  since 
it  disappeared.  The  real  question  of  the  growth  and  de- 
cline  of  Chartism  'is  the  question  of  the  varying  amount  of 
popular  support  affordedtojhe  organization  and  its  leaders. 
Chartism  gave  the  British  operative  a  standard  to  which 
to  rally ;  it  was  to  him  what  Socialism  is  to-day,  the  political 
party  which  seemed  most  adequately  to  express  his  griev- 
ances and  to  offer  the  most  plausible  remedy  for  them. 
The  recruits  of  the  Chartist  movement  were  drawn  from 
the  supporters  of  a  number  of  previous  popular  agitations. 
The  chief  of  these  have  been  summarized  by  Dr.  Tildsley 
as  follows: 

'  Bronterre's  National  Reformer,  Jan.  15,  1837. 
'  S.  B.  Bamford,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Radical  (London,  1844), 
voL  i,  p.  II. 
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The  first  of  these  movements  was  Owenism,  the  second  the 
movement  for  the  attainment  of  the  Ten  Hour  Bill,  the  third 
sought  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  the  fourth  .  .  . 
desired  the  defeat  of  Peel's  Currency  Bill  of  1819  and  ex- 
pressed itself  in  favor  of  the  expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium.  We  can  hardly  add  to  these  four  movements  as  a 
fifth  that  which  aimed  at  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  for  in 
1837  such  a  movement  was  not  yet  organized.  But  from  that 
time  forth  .  .  .  there  were  few  great  workers'  meetings  in 
which  these  laws  were  not  openly  attacked.  Their  opponents 
increased  and  strengthened  the  Chartist  movement.^ 

One  factor  in  the  influence  of  Chartism  among  the  un- 
represented classes  was  the  lack  of  other  adequate  outlet 
for  their  discontent.  While  the  suffrage  remained  re- 
stricted they  could  have  no  share,  other  than  agitation,  in 
the  political  life  of  the  country,  and  labor  was  not  at  that 
time  sufficiently  organized  to  make  possible  an  effective 
struggle  with  capital  in  the  economic  field.  The  early  years 
of  Chartism  were  a  period  of  great  weakness  among  the 
labor  unions.  In  1841  the  organization  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  stonemasons  collapsed,  the  Lancashire  textile 
workers'  organizations  were  inactive,  the  ironfounders,  the 
boilermakers,  and  the  journeymen  of  the  millwrights  and 
steam-engine  makers  were  unable  to  maintain  their  unions 
in  the  face  of  widespread  unemployment.  The  Glasgow 
workers  had  been  particularly  demoralized  by  the  prosecu- 
tions directed  against  their  violent  methods  in  1839."  Char- 
tism profited  by  this  discouragement  of  the  workers  with 
their  efiforts  to  win  better  conditions  for  themselves  without 
a  preliminary  attainment  of  political  power.  The  greater 
number  of  trades-unionists  declared  for  the  Charter,  al- 

^Die  Entstehung  der  Chartistenhewegung,  pp.  lo-ii. 
'  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism  (London, 
1911),  p.  157. 
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though  the  trades  unions  never  joined  the  movement  in  a 
body  as  unions} 

But  the  strongest  recruiting  agent  for  the  movement  was 
what  Thomas  Carlyle  named  "  the  condition  of  England 
question  ".^  Not  only  was  the  absolute  degree  of  poverty 
great,  but  the  sharp  contrast  existing  between  the  misery 
and  dependence  of  the  masses  and  the  opulence  of  the  few 
edged  discontent  with  bitterness.  A  very  naive  confession 
of  the  extent  of  this  inequality  was  made  by  the  ultra- 
conservative  Blackwood's  Magazine  in  an  article  directed 
against  any  extension  of  the  franchise.^  "  Out  of  nineteen 
million  heads  in  this  island  ",  so  ran  the  estimate,  "  not 
three  hundred  thousand  are  connected  with  property  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  the  conservative  instincts  and  sympathies 
of  properties."  The  Chartist  attitude  towards  the  inequali- 
ties which  Blackwood's  recorded  so  complacently,  is  well 
shown  in  the  bitter  language  of  the  petition  of  1842 : 

That  your  petitioners,  with  all  due  respect  and  loyalty,  would 
compare  the  daily  income  of  the  Sovereign  Majesty  with  that 
of  thousands  of  the  working  men  of  this  nation;  and  whilst 
your  petitioners  have  learned  that  her  Majesty  receives  daily 
for  her  private  use  the  sum  of  £164  17s.  lod.,  they  have  also 
ascertained  that  many  thousands  of  the  families  of  the  labour- 
ers are  only  in  the  receipt  of  3j4d.  per  head  per  day.* 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Chartist  agitation,  with  its 
definite  and  attractive  political  program  and  its  indefinite, 
but  equally  attractive,  promise  of  social  and  economic  better- 
ment, became  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  formidable  popu- 

1  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  op.  cit.,  p.  158. 
'  T.  Carlyle,  Chartism  (London,  1839),  passim. 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1842. 
■*  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  Ixxii,  p.  1378. 
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lar  movements  in  English  history.  It  is  more  remarkable 
that  the  British  workingmen  who  took  part  in  the  movement 
should  have  fought  for  the  Charter  without  any  considerable 
body  of  allies  from  other  ranks  of  society.  The  Radicals 
had  been  the  party  of  the  people  and  they  were,  as  a  group, 
sympathetic  with  the  Chartist  demand  for  complete  political 
democracy/  But  the  Chartists  not  only  refused  to  consider 
themselves  as  a  wing  of  the  Radical  party,  they  regarded  the 
middle-class  Radicals  as  their  most  inveterate  enemies  and 
lost  no  opportunity  to  criticize  their  activities  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  to  oppose  their  candidates  at  elections. 
Much  of  this  opposition  was  due  no  doubt  to  mere  class 
prejudice,  a  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  oper- 
atives to  work  in  the  same  party  with  their  employers.  But 
the  specific  issues  which  brought  the  Chartists  into  antagon- 
ism with  Radicals  as  well  as  with  the  Whig  ministry,  were 
three  in  number:  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834; 
the  negative  attitude  of  the  Radicals,  as  a  party,  to  socicil 
politics  in  general  and  to  factory  legislation  in  particular; 
and  the  anti-Com-Law  agitation,  which  competed  for  popu- 
lar favor  with  the  six  points  of  the  Charter  during  the  years 
of  greatest  strength  of  the  Chartist  propaganda. 

The  attitude  of  the  Chartists  toward  the  activities  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  is  one  that  requires  some  explana- 
tion, since  the  demand  for  cheaper  food  was  made  on  behalf 
of  the  industrial  workers  in  the  towns,  the  very  class  that 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  Chartist  party.  Gammage  believed 
that  the  Chartists  who  opposed  the  League  might  be  divided 
into  three  groups:  the  masses  who  simply  distrusted  their 
employers  and  all  the  legislation  favored  by  them ;  Chartists, 
like  William  Lovett,  who  favored  free-trade  but  wished  to 
obtain  the  Charter  first ;  and  the  faction  of  Feargus  O'Connor 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  18. 
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and  J.  Bronterre  O'Brien,  who  feared  that  free-trade  meant 
lower  wages  and  greater  power  for  the  manufacturers.^ 
Lovett  and  Hetherington,  in  a  letter  to  the  Northern  Star 
of  September  22,  1838,  pointed  out  that  the  Charter  would 
without  doubt  be  followed  by  an  immediate  abrogation  of 
the  Corn  Laws.^  John  Mason,  speaking  at  Leicester  in 
1840,  charged  the  League  with  bad  faith  to  the  working 
classes,  saying :  "  Whrai  we  get  the  Charter  we  will  repeal 
the  Corn  Laws  and  all  the  other  bad  laws.  But  if  you  give 
up  your  agitation  for  the  Charter  to  help  the  Free  Traders, 
they  will  not  help  you  to  get  the  Charter  .  .  .  '  Cheap 
Bread!'  they  cry.  But  they  mean  low  wages."*  The 
second  resolution  of  the  executive  committee  in  1842  de- 
clared : 

That  this  meeting  unreservedly  condemns  all  taxes  levied  upon 
bread  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  that  it  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  monopoly  of  food  depends  upon  the  monopoly  of  the 
Suffrage,  that  it  has  no  confidence  in  any  Government  ap- 
pointed under  the  present  system,  and  despairing  of  the  re- 
moval of  existing  misery,  is  fully  convinced  that  the  total  and 
entire  repeal  of  the  Corn  and  Provision  Laws,  can  only  be  the 
act  of  a  Parliament  representing  the  interests  and  opinions  of 
the  whole  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.* 

Henry  Vincent  also  held  the  view  expressed  in  this  resolu- 
tion that  it  would  be  easier  as  well  as  better  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  through  the  medium  of  a  Chartist 
House  of  Commons  than  to  agitate  for  it  directly.  Speak- 
ing at  Bath  on  December  20,  1841,  he  gave  as  his  opinion 
that  nothing  short  of  an  agitation  "  almost  bordering  on 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  102-4. 

'  Cited  in  E.  Dolleans,  Le  Chartisme,  vol.  ii,  p.  24. 

^  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  p.  136. 

*  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  ii,  p.  25. 
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a  Revolution  "  could  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
that  "  the  same  amount  of  exertion  would  obtain  a  perfect 
control  over  the  Government."  ^  The  free-trade  Chartists, 
then,  regarded  the  activities  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
as  a  harmful,  perhaps  deliberately  harmful,  division  of  the 
forces  of  reform  which  should  be  united  upon  the  conquest 
of  political  democracy  as  a  prerequisite  to  all  economic 
reforms. 

Other  Chartists,  however,  cannot  be  classified  as  free- 
traders. Many  believed  with  the  Ricardian  economists  that 
the  amount  of  wages  or  the  price  of  bread  was  a  question 
of  little  permanent  importance,  since  wages  would  tend 
in  the  long  run  to  fall  to  mere  subsistence.*  At  a  meeting 
in  Manchester  on  March  19,  1841,  the  walls  were  covered 
with  placards  reading :  "  Why  do  these  liberal  manufac- 
turers bawl  so  lustily  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws? 
Because,  with  the  reduced  price  of  corn,  they  will  be  enabled 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  working  men,  in  order  that  they 
may  compete  with  foreigners  who  live  upon  potatoes."  ' 
Debates  between  the  Chartists  and  the  League  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  and  not  seldom  ended  in  riot  and  disorder.* 
With  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  the  attitude  of  many 
Chartists  changed.  Previously  the  majority  of  the  party 
promised  themselves  free-trade,  at  least  in  foodstuffs,  as 
one  of  the  results  of  the  winning  of  the  Charter.  Even 
those  who  cared  nothing  for  free-trade  did  not  adopt  a 
protectionist  theory,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  sought  the  benefit  of 

*  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  p.  201. 

'  Tildsley,  Die  Entstehung  der  Chartisttnbewegung,  p.  84. 

*  Archibald  Prentice,  History  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  2  vols. 
(London,  1853),  vol.  i,  pp.  192-3- 

*  Cf.  infra,  p.  IS7. 
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the  manufacturers  rather  than  that  of  the  operatives.  But 
after  the  victory  of  the  League  the  Chartists  could  no 
longer  contend  that  only  a  Chartist  Parliament  would  re- 
peal the  Com  Laws,  and  it  would  weaken  their  propaganda 
to  admit  that  an  economic  reform  which  was  carried  by  an 
unrepresentative  Parliament  had  been  of  great  benefit  to 
the  working  people.  In  1841  an  influential  party  periodical 
declared  that  the  policy  of  the  Chartists  was  "  not  to  re- 
duce, but  to  abolish  the  taxes  on  all  articles  which  press 
upon  the  industry  of  the  laborer,  and  give  cheap  tea,  tobacco, 
coffee,  wines,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  with  cheap  bread,  wood, 
and  sugar."  ^  In  1848  another  Chartist  paper  insisted 
that,  while  direct  taxation  was  the  simpler  and  so  the  better 
method,  yet  the  worker  in  the  end  paid  all  taxes  and  could 
gain  little  or  nothing  by  abolishing  the  taxes  which  pressed 
on  industry;  "as  to  the  'taxes  on  industry,'  as  they  are 
called,  a  repeal  of  them  never  benefits  the  laborer,  but 
always  the  capitalist  that  employs  him,  or  the  fixed  income 
man,  who  consumes  his  produce."  "  "  Free-trade,"  said 
this  paper,  "  without  reciprocity,  without  a  reduction  of 
rents  and  taxes,  and  without  any  guarantees  to  the  working 
classes,  against  non-employment  and  reductions  in  wages, 
was  and  is  a  positive  evil."  ^ 

The  powerful  influence  of  O'Connor  was  thrown  against 
free  trade.  He  hated  the  Whigs  and  the  manufacturers  so 
bitterly  that  he  was  almost  willing  to  champion  the  "  agri- 
cultural interest "  against  them.  This  position  was  espec- 
ially marked  when  he  became  interested  in  his  land  plan 
for  re-establishing  a  British  peasantry.  Naturally  O'Con- 
nor feared  the  effect  of  foreign  competition  upon  his  agri- 

'  McDouall's  Chartist  and  Republican  lournal,  May  29,  1841. 

'  Power  of  the  Pence,  Nov.  11,  1848. 

'  Ihid.,  Jan.  20,  1849;  italics  in  the  original. 
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cultural  venture,  and  he  desired  protection  just  as  did  other 
English  landowners.  Like  other  Chartists,  too,  he  seems 
to  have  held  the  "  home  market"  theory;  considering  that 
the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  should  be  the  best  cus- 
tomers of  the  manufacturers  of  the  nation,  and  viewing 
with  suspicion  the  uncertainties  of  foreign  trade.  ^  Finally, 
it  was  remembered  by  all  Chartists  that  John  Bright  and 
Richard  Cobden,  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  free 
trade  theory  to  the  country  at  large,  were  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest  opponents  of  factory  legislation  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  question  of  governmental  regulation  of  the  hours 
and  conditions  of  labor  brought  the  Chartists  into  sharpest 
conflict  with  the  Radicals.  The  Radicals  favored  free 
trade  as  a  commercial  policy  and  unrestricted  rights  of 
contract*  in  industry.  The  Chartists  did  not  share  the 
Radical  faith  in  the  philosophy  of  laissez-faire;  they  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  benefits  of  free  trade  but  they  were 
unanimous  in  upholding  the  right  of  the  state  to  supervise 
industry  for  the  protection  of  labor.  Harriet  Martineau, 
writing  as  a  Radical,  thus  scornfully  characterized  the 
Chartist  position :  "  The  Chartists  understood  nothing  of 
the  operation  of  the  corn-laws  against  their  interests;  and 
they  were  so  far  from  comprehending  their  own  existing 
rights,  while  demanding  others,  that  they  permitted  friends 
to  urge  the  legislature  to  take  from  them  the  command  of 
their  only  possession — their  labor."  *    Miss  Martineau  was 

'  Tildsley,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

'  Many  of  the  Radicals  drew  a  distinction  between  the  labor  of  adults 
and  that  of  children  and  did  not  oppose  state  interference  to  protect  the 
latter,  but  even  in  child-labor  legislation  they  were  apt  to  be  very  con- 
servative. 

'  H.  Martineau,  A  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  4  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1877),  vol.  iii,  p.  494. 
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wholly  correct  in  believing  that  the  Chartists  favored  labor 
legislation  to  protect  adults  as  w^ell  as  children.  This  is 
proved  by  the  language  of  their  petition  of  1842 : 

Your  petitioners  complain  that  the  hours  of  labour,  particu- 
larly of  the  Factory  Workers,  are  protracted  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  endurance,  and  that  the  wages  earned,  after  un- 
natural application  to  toil  in  heated  and  unhealthy  workshops, 
are  inadequate  to  sustain  the  bodily  strength,  and  supply  those 
comforts  which  are  so  imperative  after  an  excessive  waste  of 
physical  energy.^ 

A  few  enlightened  Tories  such  as  Lord  Ashley  (later 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  and  a  few  such  Radicals  as  John 
Fielden,  were  in  full  sympathy  with  the  special  interests  of 
the  working  class.  But  the  general  position  of  Parliament 
during  the  earlier  years  of  Chartist  agitation  was  one  of 
obstinate  opposition  to  any  such  state  interference  with  in- 
dustry as  the  Chartists  desired.  As  leader  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed  the  attempt  to  limit  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  employed  in  the 
textile  factories  to  ten  hours  a  day,^  although  it  is  true  that 
he  could  not  carry  all  of  his  party  with  him.  John  Bright, 
perhaps  the  greatest  Radical  leader,  characterized  the  Ten 
Hours  bill  as  "  one  of  the  worst  measures  ever  passed  in 
the  shape  of  an  act  of  the  legislature".'  John  Roebuck, 
another  influential  Radical,  offered  a  resolution  in  1844: 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  no  interference 
with  the  power  of  adult  labourers  in  factories,  to  make  con- 
tracts respecting  the  hours  for  which  they  shall  be  employed, 
be  sanctioned  by  this  House  ".*    Still  more  extreme  expres- 

'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  Ixii,  pp.  1376-81. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  Ixxiv,  pp.  1078-94. 
8  Ihid.,  vol.  Ixxxix,  p.  1148. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  Ixxiv,  p.  611. 
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sions  of  the  same  attitude  might  be  quoted.  E.  C.  Tufndl 
enlivened  his  official  report  on  factory  conditions  with  the 
highly  ingenuous  remark  that  "  the  precise  form  of  evil 
which  the  Ten  Hour  Bill  would  assume  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee,  but  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  but  evil  could  come 
from  its  operation  ".^  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who 
had  much  property  in  coal  mines,  declared  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  he  would  never  allow  his  property  to  be  in- 
spected. "  As  a  coal  owner,  he  should  say  to  any  inspector, 
'  You  may  go  down  into  the  pit  how  you  can,  and  when  you 
are  down,  you  may  remain  there  '."  ^ 

Although  the  Chartists,  unlike  most  of  the  other  factory 
reformers,  made  no  distinction  between  legislation  for  chil- 
dren and  for  adults,  for  women  and  for  men,  they  sup- 
ported every  attempt  made  in  Parliament  to  limit  the  labor 
of  women  and  children.  Besides  the  motives  of  humanity 
and  the  fact  that  the  abuses  of  the  existing  industrial  sys- 
tem appeared  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  British  workingman  had  a  double  reason  for 
favoring  the  proposed  protective  legislation.  The  cheap- 
ness of  child  labor  and  the  simplicity  of  factory  machinery 
endangered  the  workingman's  own  job,  or  at  least  his  pre- 
vious standard  of  wages,  by  forcing  him  to  compete  with 
his  own  children  in  the  labor  market.^  In  the  second  place, 
as  the  opponents  of  state  regulation  never  wearied  of  point- 
ing out,  women,  children  and  young  persons  were  com- 
monly employed  as  "  helpers  "  or  auxiliaries  to  the  men 
who  worked  in  the  same  establishment.  A  limitation  of 
their  labor  operated  in  practise  as  a  limitation  of  the  labor 
of  the  men  as  well,  and  it  was  this  limitation  that  the  Radi- 

1  Parliamentary  Papers,  1834,  pt.  i  (167),  xix,  259  et  seq.;  p.  214. 
'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  Ixv,  p.  891. 
*  On  this  point  see  Parliamentary  Papers,  1833  (450).  xx,  i  et  seq., 
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caJs  were  chiefly  concerned  to  oppose  and  the  Chartists  to 
defend. 

The  other  great  issue  between  Radicals  and  Chartists 
was  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834/  superseding 
the  Elizabethan  law  of  1601  "  and  much  subsequent  legis- 
lation. J.  H.  Rose  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  probability 
"  the  People's  Charter  would  never  have  been  drawn  up, 
but  for  the  blaze  of  discontent  caused  by  the  exorbitant 
stamp  duty  on  newspapers  and  by  the  severity  of  the  new 
Poor  Law  of  1834  "/  and  there  is  much  contemporary  evi- 
dence to  confirm  his  view.  Lord  Stanhope  declared  in 
1839  that  "  He  saw,  alas!  too  much  reason  to  expect  that, 
at  a  future  and  no  distant  period,  a  Radical  Reformer — 
perhaps  some  Chartist — would  exclaim,  with  joy  and  exul- 
tation .  .  .  '  Without  the  new  Poor  Law  we  should  never 
have  had  universal  suffrage '."  *  The  purpose  of  the  new 
law  was  to  decrease  the  burden  of  the  poor  rates  which 
threatened,  under  the  old  s}^em  of  parochial  relief,  to 
pauperize  a  large  part  of  the  English  laborers,  especially  in 
the  country ;  the  method  chosen  to  effect  this  was  the  prac- 
tical abolition  of  outdoor  relief  and  the  consolidation  of 
parishes  into  "  unions  "  for  purposes  of  administration." 
Three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  oversee  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  throughout  England  and  Wales  generally,  to 
make  yearly  reports  of  the  working  of  the  new  system,  to 
appoint  minor  officials,  to  issue  instructions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  local  poor  law  authorities,  and  to  order  unions 
formed  and  workhouses  built.     Each  parish  in  the  union 

•  4  and  5  William  IV,  c.  76. 
'  43  Eliz.,  c.  2. 

'  Rose,  The  Rise  of  Democracy  (London,  1897),  p.  54. 

*  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  806. 

'  The  New  Poor  Law  is  described  in  G.  NichoUs,  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poor  Law,  2  vols.  (London,  1898) ,  vol.  ii,  pp.  272-81. 
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was  liable  for  the  support  of  its  own  poor,  but  aid  was  ex- 
tended through  the  medium  of  the  union.  Migration  of 
labor  was  encouraged,  in  place  of  the  penalization  of  the 
old  Law  of  Settlement  devised  to  prevent  parishes  from 
shifting  their  burdens  onto  each  other.  Two  justices  were 
allowed  to  except  persons  unable  to  work  from  the  require- 
ment of  residence  in  the  workhouse  imposed  upon  other 
paupers.  The  regulations  issued  by  the  new  commissioners 
to  the  boards  of  guardians  forbade  relief  to  all  persons  in 
employment,  relief  in  money  allowance  to  able-bodied 
workers,  payments  of  house  rent  and  outdoor  relief  gen- 
erally, except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  to  persons  from 
sixteen  to  sixty.  ^  Within  the  imions  paupers  were  separated 
into  seven  classes :  aged  or  infirm  men,  men  and  youths 
over  thirteen,  boys  from  seven  to  thirteen,  aged  and  infirm 
women,  women  and  girls  over  sixteen,  girls  from  seven  to 
sixteen,  and  children  under  seven.*  Even  relatives  were 
separated  under  this  plan  and  allowed  to  meet  only  under 
restrictions.  Paupers  could  not  leave  the  workhouse  even 
to  go  to  church  without  going  through  all  the  formalities 
of  readmission  on  their  return.* 

The  success  of  the  New  Poor  Law  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  authors  was  great  and  immediate.  In  the  year  end- 
ing Lady-day,  1834,  the  last  year  before  the  change  of 
system  took  place,  £6,317,255  was  spent  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  an  amount  equal  to  8s.  9/^d.  per  capita  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.*  The  next  year  the 
sum  had  fallen  to  £5,526,418,  or  7s.  7d.  per  capita;  while 
in  1836-37  it  was  only  £4,044,741,  or  5s.  5d.  per  capita. 
Afterwards  the  hard  times  increased  the  cost  of  poor  relief 

1  NichoUs,  op.  cit,  p.  298.  'Ibid.,  p.  301. 

»  NichoUs,  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31 1-2. 
'■  Parliamentary  Papers,  1852  (1461),  xxiii,  i  et  seq. 
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somewhat,  but  never  quite  to  the  old  level  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  Chartist  agitation.  Such  stringent  limita- 
tion of  public  charity,  however,  could  not  but  attract  criti- 
cism from  many  quarters.  It  was  charged  in  Parliament 
in  1838  that  Assistant  Commissioner  Kaye  had  declared 
that  the  intention  of  the  authorities  was  "  to  make  the 
workhouses  as  like  prisons  as  possible,  and  to  make  them  as 
uncomfortable  as  possible",  in  order  to  terrorize  British 
workingmen  from  seeking  relief.^  Fortunately  for  the 
popular  acceptance  of  the  law  it  was  passed  during  a  period 
of  industrial  expansion  which  permitted  rural  laborers  to 
find  work  in  the  industrial  towns  of  the  midland  and  the 
north.^  But,  nevertheless,  the  first  effect  of  the  change  was 
to  force  many  of  the  aged  or  infirm  agricultural  laborers 
into  the  workhouses  of  the  unions,'  and  also,  apparently, 
to  increase  the  labor  of  women  and  children  in  the  rural 
districts.*  With  the  coming  of  hard  times  in  1837  the 
workmen  in  the  towns  felt  the  rigor  of  the  new  system, 
and,  both  in  town  and  in  country,  meetings  of  protest  were 
held.  Richard  Oastler,  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Lancashire 
the  Reverend  Joseph  Raynor  Stephens,  a  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, counseled  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
At  Newcastle,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1838,  Stephens  told 
his  hearers  that  rather  than  have  the  law  continued  he  would 
prefer  to  see  Newcastle  "  one  blaze  of  fire  with  only  one 
way  to  put  it  out,  and  that  with  the  blood  of  all  who  sup- 
ported this  abominable  measure  ".° 

The  Chartists  found  powerful  allies  outside  their  own 

1  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  xli,  p.  1014. 

'W.  Hasbach,  History  of  the  English  Agricultural  Labourer  (Lon- 
don, 1908),  p.  220. 
'  Ihid.,  p.  219. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  225. 

*  Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  pp.  55-9. 
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ranks  in  their  struggle  with  the  New  Poor  Law.  The  ad- 
herents of  factory  reform,  including  the  Tory  Democrats 
and  the  London  Times,  protested  against  the  severity  of 
the  law;  partly,  no  doubt,  from  a  genuine  sympathy  with 
the  poor,  but  partly  because  it  was  carried  by  a  Whig  min- 
istry and  a  reformed  Parliament.  No  one  could  forget  the 
exclamation  of  William  Cobbett  at  the  friendly  reception 
accorded  to  the  hated  measure  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  Thank  God !  The  country  still  possessed  a  House  of 
Lords ;  and  while  that  tribunal  existed  the  poor  man  had  no 
reason  to  despair  of  justice."  ^  The  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  passed  the  House  of  Lords  without  much  diffi- 
culty, but  Cobbett's  words  were  partly  justified  by  a  formal 
protest  printed  by  some  of  the  Lords  declaring  the  measure 
"  unjust  and  cruel  to  the  poor  ".'  The  members  of  the  re- 
formed Parliament,  such  as  Attwood  and  O'Connor,  who 
afterwards  sympathized  with  Chartism,  joined  with  Cob- 
bett to  oppose  the  Bill  in  all  its  stages.  Attwood,  at  a  later 
period,  declared  the  New  Poor  Law  "  more  odious  than  any 
measure  which  had  been  passed  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest." *  But  the  leaders  of  both  the  Liberal  and  the  Con- 
servative parties  steadily  opposed  all  attempts  to  reopen  the 
questions  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  law  of  1834  had 
settled. 

To  the  Chartists,  the  New  Poor  Law  was  not  only  a 
grievance  but  a  breach  of  faith.  They  had  come  to  look 
upon  the  outdoor  relief  granted  for  so  many  generations 
not  as  a  charity  to  be  extended  or  withdrawn  at  the  whim  of 
a  legislature  in  which  they  had  no  representation,  but  as 
one  of  the  historic  rights  of  the  English  laborer.     Cobbett 

'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  387. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  XXV,  p.  1098. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  xlix,  p.  223. 
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had  declared  that  everyone  ought  tO'  know  "  that  the  right 
of  the  English  poor  to  relief  in  cases  of  indigence  was  as 
sound  and  as  good  a  right  as  that  of  any  gentleman  or 
nobleman  to  the  possession  of  his  lands."  ^  This  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  view  expressed  seven  years  later  by 
one  of  the  Chartists : 

I  would  undertake  to  prove  that  the  poor  had  a  better  right 
to  such  parochial  relief  as  the  old  Act  of  Elizabeth  provided, 
than  the  landlord  has  to  his  conquered  estate  or  the  grinding 
shopocrat  to  his  fraud-begotten  profits.  .  .  I  would  go  further 
and  prove  that  the  legislature  had  no  more  right  (except  the 
right  of  force)  to  pass  such  an  act  as  the  amendment  act 
(without  giving  the  paupers  and  labouring  classes  compensa- 
tion) than  it  had  to  rifle  the  silversmiths  of  London  of  their 
plate  to  make  coin  of  it.^ 

The  workers  suspected  in  the  policy  of  the  government  a 
capitalist  plot  to  drive  them  to  accept  cheap  labor  by  cutting 
off  their  old  alternative  of  poor  relief.*  They  also  criti- 
cized the  meager  dietary  of  the  union  workhouses,  compar- 
ing the  pauper  allowance  with  the  payments  to  "  national 
out-door  paupers  "  such  as  the  royal  family ;  *  and  they  de- 
nounced the  segregation  of  husbands  and  wives  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  God.  The  emphatic  attitude  of  the 
Chartists  on  the  question  of  poor  relief  is  well  illustrated 
by  their  petition  of  1842,  in  which  they  take  occasion  to 
denounce  as  "  contrary  to  all  previous  statutes,  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  an  actual  violation  of  the 
Christian  religion  " 

1  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  1336. 

2  McDouall's  Chartist  and  Republican  Journal,  Aug.  21,  1841. 
'  Tildsley,  Die  Entstehung  der  Chartistenhewegung,  p.  27. 

*■  The  New  Black  List,  cited  in  Dierlamm,  Die  Flugschriftsnliteratur 
der  Chartistenhewegung,  p.  23. 
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the  determination  of  your  honourable  House  to  continue  the 
Poor-law  Bill  in  operation,  notwithstanding  the  many  proofs 
which  have  been  afforded  by  sad  experience  of  the  unconsti- 
tutional principle  of  the  bill,  of  its  unchristian  character,  and 
of  the  cruel  and  murderous  effects  produced  upon  the  wages  of 
working  men,  and  the  lives  of  the  subjects  of  this  realm.^ 

The  Chartist  movement,  if  it  did  not  take  name  and  form 
until  three  or  four  years  after  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  was  passed,  synchronized  exactly  with  the  hard  times 
which  caused  the  law  to  be  felt  as  a  great  grievance,  and, 
in  its  earlier  years,  drew  most  of  its  attacks  on  existing  con- 
ditions from  the  complaints  of  those  who  suffered  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  new  system.  If  one  cause  was 
more  important  than  any  other  in  detaching  the  working 
classes  who  followed  the  Chartist  banner  from  the  general 
forces  of  Radicalism  with  which  they  had  previously  been 
associated,  it  was  this  Act  and  the  defense  of  it  by  Radicals. 
How  complete  the  alienation  of  the  two  classes  was,  and 
what  bitterness  it  engendered,  can  be  shown  from  J.  Bron- 
terre  O'Brien's  characterization  of  the  conduct  of  the  re- 
formed Parliament  and  his  estimate  of  the  motives  of  its 
leaders : 

What  was  the  first  act  of  that  Reformed  Parliament?  The 
Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland.  What  was  the  last  act  of  the  first 
session?  The  New  Poor  Law  for  England.  Why  did  that 
base  Parliament  pass  both  these  acts?  To  place  the  laboring 
classes  of  both  countries  at  the  feet  of  the  rich  assassins,  who 
rob,  brutalize,  and  enslave  the  populations  of  both.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  middle  classes  must  be  worse 
than  any  other  part  of  the  community.'' 

'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  Ixii,  pp.  1376-81. 

^McDouall's  Chartist  and  Republican  Journal,  July  31,  1841. 


CHAPTER  II 
The  High  Tide  of  Chartism 

The  strength  of  the  Chartist  movement  at  different  times 
is  not  easy  to  measure,  for,  Hke  most  popular  agitations, 
it  had  periods  of  intense  activity  varied  by  intervals  of 
comparative  quiescence.  On  at  least  three  occasions  the 
movement  showed  sufficient  strength  to  alarm  the  govern- 
ment and  the  conservative  public.  The  first  phase  of  the 
agitation  culminated  in  the  a;ttack  by  an  armed  band  of 
Chartists  under  John  Frost  and  other  leaders;  the  second 
in  the  wholesale  strikes  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  other  northern  counties  in  the  summer  of 
1842 ;  the  third  in  the  demonstration  of  April  10,  1848,  when 
London  was  garrisoned  by  a  special  army  of  police  con- 
stables to  prevent  disorder  in  connection  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Chartist  petition  to  Parliament.  It  need  not 
be  assumed,  that  the  real  strength  of  the  movement  was 
greatest  on  these  three  occasions,  but  unquestionably  it  was 
then  most  evident.  Each  of  these  periods  coincided  with  a 
more  or  less  serious  industrial  crisis,  just  as  the  whole 
movement  fell  in  a  period  of  general  industrial  depression. 

The  strength  of  the  movement  in  1839  is  evidenced  by  the 
great  petition  of  that  year,  which  boasted  1,280,000  signa- 
tures, collected  in  more  than  five  hundred  public  meetings 
held  in  214  towns  and  villages  of  Great  Britain.^  The 
degree  of  public  interest  in  Chartism  revealed  by  this  num- 

'  Hansard,  36.  series,  vol.  xlviii,  p.  223. 
5o  [308 
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ber  of  signatures  was  remarkable,  for,  after  making  all 
reasonable  deductions  for  fraudulent  signatures  and  the 
signatures  of  those  who,  as  women,  would  not  be  enfran- 
chised by  the  Charter,  it  is  probable  that  the  petition  repre- 
sented a  far  more  numerous  constituency  than  did  the  House 
of  Commons  which  refused  to  consider  it.^  But  the  two 
years  following  1839  were  marked  by  comparative  inactiv- 
ity, due  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  prosecutions  instituted  by 
the  government  consequent  upon  the  disorders  of  that  year. 
The  Annual  Register  records  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
1 84 1,  "the  hopes  or  apprehensions  of  the  public  were  no 
longer  excited  by  the  prospect  of  any  further  extension  of 
political  rights ;  the  outcry  for  the  ballot,  or  an  enlargement 
of  the  suffrage,  had  almost  ceased."  ^  But  as  winter  ap- 
proached, agitation  became  intense  and  meetings  were  held 
throughout  Great  Britain  to  collect  signatures  for  another 
great  National  Petition,  demanding  the  six  points  of  the 
Charter  and  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  with  Ireland,  and 
setting  forth  a  long  list  of  popular  grievances  which  seemed 
to  the  petitioners  to  justify  their  demands. 

The  monster  petition  of  1839  was  completely  eclipsed 
by  the  size  of  the  one  presented  in  1842.  This  petition 
was  signed  by  3,315,752  persons,*  showing  an  increase  of 
nearly  160  per  cent  over  the  support  accorded  tO'  the  Chartist 
cause  in  1839.  Thomas  Buncombe  presented  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  2,  1842,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  question  of  its  reception  was  debated  at  great  length. 
In  spite  of  the  support  of  many  of  the  Radicals,  the  request 
for  a  hearing  was  denied  by  a  majority  of  238.*     It  seemed 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  21. 

'  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxxiii,  p.  2. 

'  Morning  Herald,  cited  in  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  29. 

'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  Ixiii,  pp.  13-91.  gives  the  text  of  the  debate. 
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evident  that  the  Chartists  could  not  by  mere  petitioning, 
no  matter  in  what  numbers,  win  any  of  their  demands  from 
the  government.  Whigs  and  Tories  alike  remained  un- 
converted by  the  demonstration,  and  the  Times  spoke  the 
mind  of  the  conservative  portion  of  the  British  public  when 
it  declared  editorially  that  the  size  of  the  petition  was  quite 
irrelevant : 

We  are  content  with  the  more  simple  belief  that  the  great 
question  to  be  settled  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  every 
one  else  who  has  either  authority  or  influence  over  the  course 
of  legislation,  is  not  how  the  people  shall  be  fully  represented, 
but  how  they  shall  be  well  governed ;  that  governments  do  not 
rest  on  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  simply  on  their  own 
established  existence — that  the  powers  that  he  have  a  claim 
upon  our  allegiance  because  they  are^ 

The  distribution  of  the  signatures  to  the  petition  of  1842 
shows  very  clearly  in  what  parts  of  the  nation  Chartism 
was  strongest.^  London  with  its  suburbs  contributed  about 
200,000,  Manchester  nearly  half  as  many  (99,680),  New- 
castle and  its  suburbs  about  92,000  or  only  a  little  fewer 
than  Manchester,  other  factory  towns  very  much  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  The  country  districts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire  contributed  their  share,  but  the  Chartists  as 
a  whole  were  shown  to  be  distinctly  an  urban  class.  Scot- 
land was  strongly  Chartist,  at  least  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Glasgow  and  Lanarkshire  produced  78,062  signa- 
tures. Throughout  Great  Britain  over  four  hundred  towns 
or  villages  were  represented  by  signatures'  to  the  petition. 
The  number  of  Chartist  "  locals  "  had  grown  with  surpris- 
ing rapidity.     Northampton  had  nearly  a  dozen  Chartist 

'  Times,  May  3,  1842,  italics  in  the  original. 

'  For  the  signatures  to  the  petition  by  localities,  see  Hansard,  3d 
series,  vol.  Ixii,  p.  1375. 
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associations  in  1842,  whereas  in  1839  it  had  only  two  or 
three;  '  South  Lancashire  had  eleven  such  organizations  in 
1840,  and  forty-five  in  1842.^  Of  course  not  all  the  sup- 
porters of  the  petition  were  in  the  strictest  sense  active 
members  of  the  Chartist  party,  but  Buncombe  estimated 
that  "  nearly  100,000  adults  of  the  industrious  portion  of 
the  community  lay  aside  one  penny  per  week  of  their  wages 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  and  keeping  up  agitation  in 
favor  of  their  claim  to  the  elective  franchise."  * 

During  the  winter  of  1841-2  the  rise  of  Chartist  agitation 
was  paralleled  by  the  increasing  misery  of  the  working 
classes.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Poor  Law  commis- 
sioners to  reduce  pauperism  by  stringent  work-house  regula- 
tions, the  amount  expended  for  the  poor  increased  annually 
from  a  minimum  per  capita  rate  of  5s.  sd.  in  the  year  1836-7 
to  6s.  i^d.  in  1841-2  and  6s.  534d.  in  1842-3.*  The  per- 
centage of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  receipt 
of  poor  relief  rose  to  nine  and  one-half  in  the  year  1842-3.° 
A  study  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  individual  districts 
shows  the  same  degree  of  destitution  that  is  indicated  by 
the  poor-rate  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  Stockport, 
during  the  year  1842,  eight  shillings  were  paid  for  poor 
relief  to  every  pound  paid  in  rental.*  In  Leeds,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  Sun '  men  were  trying  to  support  them- 
selves on  ii%6..  per  week.     A  private  survey  of  1003  work- 

'  Gamtnage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  p.  213. 
"  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  ii,  p.  95. 
'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  Ixiii,  p.  20. 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1852  (1461),  xxiii,  i  et  seq. 

*  Nicholls,  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,  vol.  ii,  p.  390. 
'  Engels,  Condition  of  the  Working  Class,  p.  87. 

'  Cited  in  Lester,  Condition  and  Fate  of  England  (New  York,  1842^ , 
vol.  ii,  p.  39- 
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ingmen's  families  at  Bolton-le-Moors  in  December,  1841, 
showed  an  average  of  less  than  is.  25^d.  per  head  per  week 
for  food,  clothing  and  all  other  expenses  except  rent.^ 
More  than  half  of  these  families  had  goods  in  pawn.  In 
Paisley  fifteen  thousand  persons  were  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief.^  In  the  woolen  districts  of  Wiltshire  the  indepen- 
dent laborer  received  less  than  two-thirds  the  minimum  sup- 
port accorded  to  paupers  in  the  workhouses.^ 

Indirect  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the  country  is  afforded 
by  a  study  of  the  statistics  of  emigration  and  of  marriage. 
The  number  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
creased from  only  33,222  in  1838  to  118,592  in  1841  and 
128,344  in  1842.*  The  number  of  marriages  suffered  a 
steady  decline  from  1589  per  100,000  in  1839  to  1473  in 
1842.^  The  significance  of  the  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  marriages  is  well  expressed  in  the  report :  "  The  number 
of  marriages  in  a  nation  perhaps  fluctuates  independently 
of  external  causes,  but  it  is  a  fair  deduction  from  the  facts, 
that  the  marriage  returns  in  England  point  out  periods  of 
prosperity,  present  in  part,  but  future,  expected,  anticipated, 
in  still  greater  part."  *  If  this  contention  is  sound,  then 
from  1839  to  1842  the  mass  of  the  people  were  increasingly 
apprehensive  of  future  want. 

Parliament  and  the  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  far 
from  indifferent  to  the  extent  of  the  distress  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Even  the  royal  address,  which  is  al- 
ways the  most  optimistic  and  conservative  of  sources  for 

'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  Ix,  p.  259. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  178. 

'  Martineau,  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,  vol.  iv,  pp.  15S-6. 

*  NichoUs,  op.  cit.,  p.  439. 

^Parliamentary  Papers,  1847-8  (967),  xxv,  I  et  seq.,  p.  v. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  xxiii. 
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the  economic  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom,'-  stated  in 
February  that  Her  Majesty  had  "  observed  with  deep 
regret  the  continued  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  country,"  and  added  that  the  "  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions vifhich  have  resulted  from  it  have  been  borne  with 
exemplary  patience  and  fortitude."  ^  In  May  a  formal  letter 
was  sent  by  order  of  Her  Majesty  to  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  recommending,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  "  many  of  the  Working  Classes  have  suffered  and  con- 
tinue to  suffer,  severe  distress,"  that  "  the  Ministers  in  each 
parish  do  effectually  excite  the  parishioners  to  a  liberal  con- 
tribution, which  shall  be  collected  the  week  following  at 
their  respective  dwellings  by  the  Churchwardens  or  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor  in  each  Parish."  '  Beyond  the  extension 
of  poor  relief  and  the  admonitions  already  mentioned  to 
the  rich  to  be  "  liberal  "  and  to  the  poor  to  endure  their 
want  with  "  patience  and  fortitude  ",  the  government  did 
little  to  relieve  the  situation,  although  Sir  Robert  Peel  de- 
cided that  the  time  was  ripe  to  make  a  slight  revision  of  the 
Com  Laws  with  a  view  to  checking  speculation  in  food- 
stuffs, and  also  to  make  up  a  heavy  deficit  in  the  revenue 
by  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  of  seven  pence  in  the 
pound.  This  income  tax  was  at  first  intended  to  be  levied 
for  three  years  only,  but  it  has  been  one  of  the  sources  of 
British  revenue  ever  since. 

The  revision  of  the  duties  on  grain*  was  also  chiefly 
important    in    its    relation    to    the    future.      It    involved 

'  This  is,  obviously,  because  the  address  represents  the  views  of  the 
ministry,  whose  policies  would  be  held  responsible  for  unusually  hard 
times. 

'  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxxiv,  p.  4. 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1842  (383),  xxvii,  57-8. 

*  By  the  S  and  6  Vict.,  c.  14. 
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comparatively  little  change  and  it  bitterly  disappointed 
the  free-traders  in  Parliament,  but  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  premier's  concessions  to  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  A  comparison  of  the  new  wheat  schedule  with 
the  old  will  show  something  of  the  scope  of  the  meas- 
ure. The  principle  of  both  laws  was  the  sliding  scale,  that 
is,  as  grain  advanced  in  price  in  England  the  duty  upon  im- 
ported grain  was  decreased.  Under  the  old  rate  when  wheat 
sold  at  less  than  sixty  shillings  the  quarter  a  duty  of  twenty- 
seven  shillings  was  imposed  on  each  quarter.  For  each 
additional  shilling  in  price  the  duty  was  lessened  one  shill- 
ing until  at  sixty-seven  shillings  it  was  fixed  at  twenty  shill- 
ings and  eightpence.  Above  this  point,  the  duty  was  les- 
sened more  rapidly,  so  that  when  wheat  sold  for  seventy- 
three  shillings,  the  duty  was  only  two  shillings  and  eight- 
pence.  If  wheat  sold  for  more  than  seventy-three  shillings 
a  flat  rate  of  one  shilling  the  quarter  was  imposed.  By  the 
new  law  the  variation  in  the  sliding  scale  was  made  more 
gradual.  A  duty  of  twenty  shillings  was  imposed  when 
wheat  was  less  thani  fifty-one  shillings  the  quarter,  a  nine- 
teen shillings  duty  if  from  fifty-one  tO'  fifty-two  shillings 
the  quarter,  an  eighteen  shillings  duty  if  from  fifty-two  to 
fifty-five  shillings  the  quarter,  and  from  this  point  to  sixty- 
six  shillings  the  quarter  the  duty  lessened  by  one  shilling 
for  each  rise  in  price  of  equal  amount.  The  duty  was  again 
uniform  for  prices  from  sixty-six  to  sixty-nine  shillings  the 
quarter,  and  then  decreased  more  gradually  till  the  price 
stood  at  seventy-three  shillings,  above  which  point  the  old 
one-shilling  duty  was  retained. 

As  the  summer  in  1842  approached,  discontent  became 
keener  and  its  expression  more  violent.  On  June  fifth  a 
meeting  was  held  on  Enfield  Moor  near  Blackburn  at  which 
many  appeared  with  firearms,  and  Marsden  of  Bolton 
threatened  an  armed  deputation  to  Buckingham  Palace  to 
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obtain  the  Charter.^  But  the  great  strike  in  August,  which 
was  later  "  captured  "  by  the  Chartists  and  turned  to  politi- 
cal purposes,  began  as  a  simple  protest  against  wage  reduc- 
tions. The  nailers  near  Wolverhampton  had  their  wages 
reduced  by  ten  per  cent  and  were,  in  addition,  employed 
only  on  a  half-time  basis.^  Similar  conditions  existed  in 
the  collieries,  where  a  strike  or  "  turnout "  followed  upon 
a  reduction  in  wages  of  threepence  a  day.*  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Tyne  the  ship  carpenters  struck  when  their 
pay  was  reduced  early  in  August  to  twenty-one  shillings  a 
week.*  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  August  a  great  strike 
of  spinners  and  weavers  began  at  Ashton.^  During  the  fol- 
lowing week  armed  mobs  invaded  Manchester  and  the  other 
big  factory  towns.®  Wherever  they  went  they  "  turned 
out "  the  operatives,  forcing  even  those  who  wished  to  re- 
main at  work  to  join  them,  put  out  the  fires  of  steam  engines, 
drew  plugs  from  the  boilers,  and  intimidated  the  authorities. 
Estimates  in  the  Times  placed  the  number  of  men  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  great  turn-out  as  from  fifty  to  eighty 
thousand.''  Serious  riots  occurred  at  Stockport,  at  Preston 
and  in  Stafifordshire,  but  on  the  whole  the  strike,  consider- 
ing its  extent,  was  remarkably  orderly.  A  typical  report, 
from  Rochdale  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  states  that  "  a 
few  boys  have  threatened  and  begged  and  entered  some 
shops,  but  they  have  been  reproved  by  the  men."  *     The 

'  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxxiv,  pt.  ii,  p.  IQ2. 
'  Times,  July  28,  1842. 

•  Ihid.,  Aug.  I,  1842. 
'  Ihid.,  Aug.  9,  1842. 

'  Annual  Register,  op.  cit.,  p.  133  et  seq. 

*  Garamage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  pp.  217-25. 
'  Times;  Aug.  12,  1842. 

'  Ibid.,  Aug.  17,  1842. 
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textile  operatives  on  the  twenity-fifth  of  the  month  pubhshed 
a  list  of  their  demands,  which  included  a  wages  schedule 
similar  to  that  existing  in  1840,  a  ten-hour  day  "  or  less," 
the  employment  of  men  as  well  as  women  and  children  in 
the  weaving  department,  and  weekly  payments  of  wages.^ 

This  industrial  movement  was  quickly  turned  by  the 
Chartists  into  a  political  demonstration.  As  early  as  the 
seventh  of  August  a  mass  meeting  on  Mottram  Moor  had 
resolved  not  to  end  the  strike  until  the  Charter  was  won.^ 
Three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  labor  delegates,  chiefly  from 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  met  in  Manchester  on  the  twelfth,  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  voted  to  continue  the 
turnout  until  the  Charter  was  the  law  of  the  land.^  It  was 
further  resolved  to  make  the  strike  general  throughout  the 
country.  The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Chart- 
ist Association  issued  a  formal  proclamation  to  the  striking 
workers  on  August  sixteenth,  as  follows: 

Peace,  law,  and  order  have  prevailed  on  our  side ;  let  them  be 
revered  until  your  brethren  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
are  informed  of  your  resolution ;  and  when  a  universal  holiday 
prevails — which  will  be  the  case  in  eight  days — then  of  what 
use  will  bayonets  be  against  public  opinion?  .  .  .  Our  ma- 
chinery is  all  arranged,  and  your  cause  will  in  three  days  be 
impelled  onward  by  all  the  intellect  we  can  summon  to  its  aid. 
Therefore  whilst  you  are  peaceful,  be  firm ;  whilst  you  are  or- 
derly, make  all  be  so  likewise;  and  whilst  you  look  to  the  law, 
remember  that  you  had  no  voice  in  making  it,  and  are  there- 
fore slaves  to  the  will,  the  law,  and  the  price  of  your  masters. 
All  officers  of  the  Association  are  called  upon  to  aid  and  assist 

1  Times,  Aug.  26,  1842. 
'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  217. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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in  the  peaceful  extension  of  the  movement,  and  to  forward  all 
moneys  for  the  use  of  the  delegates  who  may  be  expressed 
over  the  country.^ 

It  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  proclamation  that  the 
Chartists  were  determined  not  to  let  such  an  exceptional 
opportunity  as  the  great  turnout  afforded  fail  through  any 
ill-timed  violence.  Feargus  O'Connor  made  this  plain  in 
a  public  letter,  in  the  course  of  which  he  advised :  "  Let  no 
blood  be  shed.  Let  no  life  be  destroyed.  Let  no  property 
be  consumed.  Let  us,  in  God's  name,  set  an  example  to  the 
world  of  what  moral  power  is  capable  of  effecting."  ^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  and  throughout  September 
the  striking  workingmen  returned,  either  without  gaining 
their  aims  or  else  compromising  on  local  arrangements  with 
their  employers.  Before  the  end  of  September,  the  Stock- 
port Chronicle  reported  that  the  whole  of  the  turnout  opera- 
tives had  returned  to  work.*  Four  of  the  members  of  the 
Chartist  executive  were  arrested,  because  the  address  to  the 
striking  workingmen  issued  by  the  National  Chartist  As- 
sociation was  regarded  as  treasonable.*  McDouall,  who 
was  probably  its  author,  received  warning  in  time  and 
escaped  to  France.  O'Connor  was  among  the  leaders  ap- 
prehended by  the  authorities.  As  a  final  result  of  the 
special  commission  in  Staffordshire,  fifty-four  persons  were 
sentenced  to  transportation,  eleven  of  these  for  life,  the 
rest  for  more  than  seven  years;  while  154  were  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.'^  The  vigorous  official 
action   after   the   political   strike   had    subsided    contrasts 

'  Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  pp.  218-9. 

*  Times,  Aug.  22,  1S42. 

'  Cited  in  the  Times,  Sept.  29,  1842. 

*  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  228-31. 

'  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxxiv,  pt.  ii,  p.  163. 
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strongly  with  the  inactivity  of  the  authorities  during  its 
course.  To  be  sure,  the  government  sent  troops  and  artillery 
to  the  manufacturing  districts  and  a  royal  proclamation, 
dated  August  13,  1842,  offered  indemnity  and  a  reward 
of  fifty  pounds  to  informers/  But  both  the  local  magis- 
trates and  the  military  commanders  seemed  tO'  feel  that  so 
long  as  the  strikers  refrained  from  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  it  was  better  to  permit  them  to  stop  the  mills. 
Complaints  of  this  inactivity,  such  as  the  following  report 
from  Bury,  were  not  infrequent: 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  of  the  magistrates  to  give  the 
millowners  protection,  the  mob  was  not  interfered  with  either 
by  the  police  or  the  military,  though  there  were  no  soldiers 
in  the  place;  and  notice  had  been  given  to  the  magistrates  of 
the  approach  of  the  mob.  No  damage  was  committed  by  the 
mob  which  entered  Bury ;  and,  after  effecting  their  purpose  of 
stopping  the  mills,  proceeded  on  to  Bolton.^ 

The  failure  of  the  turnout  of  August  1842  to  obtain 
either  the  Charter  or  the  desired  wages  schedules,  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  two  main  causes.  In  the  first  place,  a  bad 
time  was  chosen,  after  a  prolonged  industrial  depression 
when  the  strikers  were  practically  without  reserve  funds  to 
support  themselves  for  any  length  of  time  and  when  em- 
ployers were  laying  men  off  or  working  them  only  part 
time.  Indeed,  many  Conservatives  believed  that  the  sur- 
prising weakness  shown  by  the  magistrates  in  the  north  of 
England  in  dealing  with  the  turnouts  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  were  Whigs  and  free-traders  who  were 
not  at  all  sorry  to  see  a  big  political  demonstration  which 
would  embarrass  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government  and  make  it 
difficult  to  refuse  the  popular  cltmor  for  cheaper  corn. 

*  Times,  Aug.  15,  1842.  ^  Ibid.,  Aug.  20,  1842. 
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Early  in  1842  Cobden  had  suggested  a  refusal  of  taxes  and 
Bright  a  general  closure  of  factories  as  possible  means  of 
coercing  the  government.^  The  manufacturers,  who  could 
hope  at  best  for  little  profit  in  such  a  year,  were  willing  to 
let  their  mills  and  factories  be  closed  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
they  knew  that  the  scanty  resources  of  the  strikers  would 
hardly  permit  them  to  prolong  the  turnout  for  a  greater 
length  of  time.  Many  of  the  workingmen  realized  this, 
and  their  consequent  half-heartedness  was  the  other  import- 
ant source  of  weakness  to  the  strike.  The  Times  cleverly 
compared  the  striking  Chartists  to  any  army  of  five  hun- 
dred, drawn  up  in  hollow  square  around  4500  prisoners, 
claiming  to  be  a  force  of  five  thousand.^  Some  of  the 
strikers  desired  only  the  restoration  of  the  old  wages,  others 
did  not  wish  to  strike  at  all  and  did  so  only  from  coercion. 
The  fact  that  the  strikers  had  to  gO'  in  large  bands  from 
mill  to  mill  forcing  the  operatives  to  leave  their  work,  shows 
that  many  would  rather  have  remained  as  they  were.  The 
majority  of  British  workingmen  would  willingly  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  principles  of  the  Chartists,  but  only  a  minority 
of  them  would  ever  have  endangered  their  livelihood  in 
such  a  doubtful  enterprise  as  a  general  strike  for  manhood 
suffrage.  As  a  demonstration  the  turnout  was  not  in  reality 
a  failure,  for  it  showed  the  strength  and  numbers  of  the 
discontented  as  they  had  never  been  shown  before.  The 
Stockport  Chronicle  gave  as  its  opinion  that  never  before  in 
history  had  there  been  "  a  cessation  of  labor  so'  extensive, 
simultaneous,  and  protracted,"  '  while  the  Times  reported 
that  never  since  Chartism  became  known  had  it  been  so 
completely  organized.* 

'  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  The  Life  of  John  Bright  (London,  1914),  PP.  76-78. 

2  Times,  Aug.  22,  1842. 

»  Cited  in  the  Times,  Sept.  29,  1842.      *  Times,  Aug.  12,  1842. 
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During  a  large  part  of  the  year  1842  the  Chartist  cause 
was  much  strengthened  by  the  prospect  of  a  good  under- 
standing with  some  of  the  middle-class  Radicals.  In  Feb- 
ruary one  petition  combined  a  demand  for  Corn  Law  repeal 
with  that  for  the  Charter.^  In  April  a  conference  was  ar- 
ranged at  Birmingham  between  the  Chartists  and  a  middle- 
class  organization  for  "  complete  suffrage  "  led  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Sturge.^  Among  the  Chartists  who  attended  were 
Lovett,  Collins,  Vincent  and  O'Brien.  The  Chartists 
throughout  the  first  day's  session  were  inclined  to  suspect 
the  sincerity  of  their  new  allies,  but,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Complete  Suffrage  Association  accepted  one  after 
another  of  the  six  points,  their  enthusiasm  increased  until 
on  the  second  day  (April  6,  1842)  O'Brien  volunteered  the 
information  that  he  "  had  never  been  in  any  society,  com- 
posed even  exclusively  of  working  men,  in  which  he  had 
found  the  democratic  spirit  more  thoroughly  developed."  ' 
Not  all  of  the  points  of  the  Charter  were  carried  without 
discussion.  Some  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  representa- 
tives doubted  the  value  of  annual  Parliaments,*  of  the  ballot 
and  of  the  payment  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  state.  The  absolute  denunciation  of  the  physical 
force  party  and  its  methods  called  out  some  protest  by  the 
Chartists,^  and  O'Brien  objected  particularly  to  the  attack 
on  the  "  Feargusites  "  or  followers  of  Feargus  O'Connor.' 

'  Engels,  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  1844,  p.  231. 

'  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Conference  of  Delegates  of  the 
Middle  and  Working  Classes,  held  at  Birmingham,  April  5,  1842,  and 
three  following  days  (London,  1842) . 

'  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

*  The  Rev.  T.  Spencer  made  the  interesting  suggestion  of  the  recall 
as  a  possible  substitute  for  annual  Parliaments.  Report  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Conference,  p.  17. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  7.  'Ibid.,  p.  11. 
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But  the  two  factions  in  the  conference  reached  substantial 
agreement  upon  all  questions  of  aim  and  policy  until  the 
question~of  Lhe  name  uf  tlie  new  ui^anizaliun  arose.' 
Lovett  aiT3~the  other  (chartists  insTsted  that,  having  adopted 
all  the  points  of  the  Charter,  the  conference  should  adopt 
the  name  as  well;  the  Complete  Suffragists  wished  some 
other  name  to  be  chosen,  regarding  the  old  term  as  too  much 
associated  with  the  physical-force  methods  of  the  past.  The 
delegates  could  reach  no  agreement  upon  the  ponit,  and 
wisely  determined  to  let  the  question  remain  unsettled  until 
December.  Some  practical  rules  and  methods  of  action 
were  provisionally  agreed  upon,  the  conference  adjourned,' 
and  the  Chartists  for  the  first  and  last  time  entered  upon  a 
campaign  with  a  considerable  middle-class  support. 

The  friendship  subsisting  between  the  Sturgeites  and  the 
Chartists  bore  valuable  fruit  in  the  Parliamentary  contests 
of  the  summer.  Joseph  Sturge  appeared  as  a  candidate  for 
the  borough  of  Nottingham  in  August.  Vincent,  Cooper, 
O'Connor  and  "  great  numbers  of  operatives  .  .  brought 
in  by  the  Chartist  leaders  from  the  neighboring  villages, 
and  from  more  distant  towns  "  '  gathered  to  support  his 
candidacy.  Both  O'Connor  and  Vincent  made  speeches 
in  support  of  his  nomination.*  Sturge's  opponent,  a  Mr. 
Walter,  who  based  his  campaign  chiefly  upon  his  opposition 
to  the  new  Poor  Law,  was  returned  over  Sturge  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  eighty-four  votes.'     At  Southampton  " 

^  Report  of  the  Birmingham  Conference,  p.  SS. 

^  It  may  be  noted,  parenthetically,  that  a  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
Conference  leaves  one  with  the  irresistible  impression  that  the  debates 
recorded  therein  compare  favorably  in  quality  with  the  Parliamentary 
debates  recorded  in  Hansard. 

3  Times,  Aug.  4,  1842.  *  Times,  Aug.  S,  1842. 

5  Walter,  1885;  Sturge,  1801.    Times,  Aug.  8,  1842. 

'  Ibid.,  Aug.  9,  1842. 
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and  Ipswich  ^  Chartist  candidates  polled  heavy  votes,  and 
at  several  elections  the  Chartists  showed  their  real  strength 
among  the  unenfranchised  by  attending  the  polls  in  a  body 
and  electing  their  candidates  on  the  first  show  of  hands, 
although  the  official  returns,  of  course,  took  no  account  of 
these  demonstrations.  But  in  October  the  Chartists  won  a 
positive,  though  small,  success  in  electing  sixteen  police 
commissioners  out  of  seventy-two  in  the  town  of  Dundee.^ 
In  1 84 1  they  had  been  able  to  elect  only  seven. 

In  September  Joseph  Sturge  suggested  a  basis  for  the 
second  conference  between  the  Complete  Suffrage  party  and 
the  Chartists.^  He  proposed  that  electors  and  non-electors 
should  return  equal  numbers  of  delegates,  that  the  smaller 
towns  should  have  two  representatives  apiece,  the  more 
considerable  boroughs  (of  five  thousand  and  upwards  popu- 
lation) four  apiece,  while  such  important  centers  of  radical 
activity  as  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  should  each  have  six.  His  plan 
was  adopted,  and  Sturge  himself  was  unanimously  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  conference  when  it  met  in  Birmingham 
on  December  27,  1842.*  Letters  were  read  from  W. 
Sharman  Crawford,  M.  P.  and  Daniel  O'Connell.  Both 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  Charter,  but  both  declined 
to  enter  the  Conference — Sharman  Crawford  because  he 
could  be  of  more  service  to  the  democratic  cause  as  an 
independent  friend  of  the  Chartists  in  Parliament  than  as  a 
member  of  the  party,  while  O'Connell  held  aloof  because  of 

1  Times,  Aug.  17,  1842. 

'  Memoranda  of  the  Chartist  Agitation  in  Dundee  (anonymous,  un- 
dated), p.  66. 

'  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  ii,  p.  128. 

*  Gammage,  History  of  the   Chartist  Movement,  pp.  241-5 ;   Times, 
Dec.  28,  1842. 
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the  violence  and  narrowness  of  the  "physical-force"  faction.^ 
T.  Beggs,  a  Nottingham  delegate,  presented  a  series  of 
resolutions  providing  that  the  conference  endorse  the  "  six 
points  " ;  favor  "  such  means  only  for  obtaining  the  legis- 
lative recognition  of  them  as  are  of  a  strictly  just,  peace- 
ful, legal,  and  constitutional  character  " ;  refuse  to  consider 
irrelevant  matters;  and,  while  ready  to  consider  any  docu- 
ment laid  before  it,  take  as  the  basis  for  discussion  the  Bill 
of  Rights  prepared  by  the  council  of  the  National  Complete 
Suffrage  Union.  ^ 

The  Chartists  at  once  attacked  the  last  proposal  and 
William  Lovett  moved  to  substitute  the  Charter  as  the  basis 
for  discussion.  The  two  measures  were  substantially  iden- 
tical, as  both  parties  to  the  conference  admitted,  but  there 
was  an  absolute  deadlock  over  the  term  "  Chartist." 
Lovett,  as  leader  of  the  Chartist  faction  at  the  conference, 
proposed  in  the  interest  of  harmony  that  both  bills  be  with- 
drawn or  both  be  considered  clause  by  clause.^  But  all  at- 
tempts at  conciliation  failed,  and  Lovett's  original  motion 
carried  by  the  decisive  majority  of  193  to  94.  Thereupon 
Joseph  Sturge  resigned  the  chair  and  many  of  the  Complete 
Suffragists,  including  the  ex-Chartist  leader  Henry  Vincent, 
seceded.  The  two  bodies  then  met  separately,  transacted 
necessary  business,  and  adjourned  on  the  thirtieth.*  Meet- 
ing separately,  the  Chartists  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  Sturgeites  in  abandoning  the  Conference. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  conference  had  split  over  nothing. 
Sturgeites  and  O'Connorites  quite  agreed  as  to  political  prin- 
ciples and  there  was  no  irreconcilable  difference  upon  ques- 

'  Times,  Dec.  29,  1842. 
'  Ibid. 

'  Wm.  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles  in  Pursuit  of  Bread,  Knowledge, 
and  Freedom  (London,  1876),  p.  284. 
*  Times,  Jan.  2,  1843. 
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tions  of  detail  and  of  party  tactics.  But  the  two  organiza- 
tions  were  unable  to  fuse  because  of  the  class  antipatfiy  latent 
m"the  ranks  oT  each.  As  one  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  Hey- 
worth  of  Liverpool,  correctly  phrased  the  issue :  "  the  fact 
was  the  present  contest  was  for  '  who  shall  be  your  lead- 
ers?'"^ We  have  testimony  from  both  Chartists'"  and 
Complete  Suffragists*  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  latter 
to  take  any  part  in  an  organization  in  which  O'Connor  and 
his  disciples  were  powerful  was  the  real  cause  of  the  schism. 
The  Complete  Suffrage  party  wished  that  the  new  organi- 
zation should  abandon  the  Chartist  name  because  of  the 
traditions  of  violence  and  class  antagonism  with  which  it 
was  associated,  accept  middle-class  leadership  and  progress 
along  the  lines  of  constitutional  agitation  in  friendship  and 
alliance  with  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  The  Chartists, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  a  very  different  conception  of  the  form 
and  purpose  of  their  propaganda.  They  desired  a  party 
organized  and  led  by  workingmen  and  directed  ultimately 
to  social  and  economic  ends  through  the  medium  of  the 
Charter.  They  did  not  refuse  an  alliance  with  the  middle- 
class  Radicals,  but  they  were  unwilling  to  make  any  con- 
cession, even  of  name,  to  maintain  it,  because  they  had  an 
ingrained  distrust  of  their  new  allies  and  viewed  every 
divergence  on  their  part  from  the  strictest  party  orthodoxy 
as  an  attempt  to  betray  the  democratic  cause.  Moreover, 
the  Charter  for  which  they  had  struggled  for  sO'  many 
years,  had  acquired  a  sentimental  value  in  their  eyes,  and 
they  could  not  consent  to  abandon  the  name  even  to  secure 
its  substance.  It  meant  tO'  them  all  that  the  word  "  Social- 
ist "  means  to  many  a  radical  workingman  today. 

'  Times,  Dec.  30,  1842. 

'  Lovett,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 

'  Henry  iRichard,  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Sturge  (1864),  p.  318. 
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But  both  Chartists  and  Complete  Suffragists  reahzed  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  broken  conference  at  Birmingham 
upon  their  future  efforts.  Thomas  Cooper  gave  as  his 
opinion :  "  That  Birmingham  Conference  ruined  the  pros- 
pects of  Chartists;  and  the  Complete  Suffrage  party  never 
made  any  headway  in  the  country."  ^  It  is  true  that  Joseph 
Sturge  continued  the  struggle  for  a  fevsr  years,  but  with- 
out success,  as  his  organization  was  now  divorced  from 
those  sources  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  alone  could 
have  then  effected  such  a  sweeping  political  reform  as  he 
desired.  In  1844  he  contested  the  borough  of  Birmingham 
on  a  manhood  suffrage  platform,  but  received  only  350 
votes.*  He  remained  an  advocate  of  manhood  suffrage  but 
turned  his  attention  more  and  more  to  the  anti-slavery 
movement  and  to  peace  propaganda.  For  the  Chartists, 
the  conference  marked  not  only  the  end  of  the  middle-class 
alliance,  but  the  beginning  of  the  dissolution  of  the  party 
itself  into  contending  and  jealous  factions  wasting  their 
best  efforts  in  thwarting  each  other's  activities. 

'  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  p.  228. 
'  Richard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  320-322. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Disintegration  of  the  Chartist  Movement 

Another  long  period  of  discouragement  and  inactivity 
followed  the  failure  of  the  political  strike  and  the  Birming- 
ham conference.  So  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  affairs 
of  the  party  that  the  next  Chartist  convention,  summoned 
originally  for  April  1843,  did  not  meet  until  the  fifth  of 
September.^  This  convention,  unlike  the  conference  of  the 
previous  year,  contained  none  but  strict  Chartists  and  the 
only  prominent  leaders  present  were  adherents  of  Feargus 
O'Connor.  O'Connor's  ascendancy  within  the  party,  due 
in  part  to  his^  own  strikmg  personality  and  in~parf  to  the 
li02gs  arousedjbv  his  plan  for  resettlmg  the  town  laborers 
upon  the  land,  was  further  confirmed  by  the  dependent  posi- 
tion  in  which  the  newly  elected  executive  tound  itself. 
O'Connor  had  up  to  that  time  retused  to  serve  on  the  execu- 
tive  at  all,  and  had  even  proposed  to  limit  its  power  by 
the  clumsy  device  of  a  council  of  thirteen,  chosen  by  public 
meetings,  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  executive,  audit  its  ac- 
counts and  countersign  its  public  documents."  But  O'Connor 
as  a  member  of  that  body  found  a  surer  method  of  controll- 
ing it  through  its  failure  tO'  get  adequate  financial  support 
from  the  public.  The  National  Chartist  Association  was 
so  poor  that  it  could  not  pay  the  salaries  of  the  nine  lecturers 
appointed  by  the  executive,  or  even  of  the  executive  officials 

'  Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  p.  248. 
"Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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who  appointed  them/  CyConnor  made  up  these  recurrent 
deficits  by  loans  from  his  considerable  private  fortune. 

In  March  1843  Feargus  O'ConnoTaiid  fifty-eight  other 
persons  were  indicted  on  nine  different  counts  in  connection 
with  the  great  Lancashire  strike.''  Twenty-one  were  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury,  seven  dismissed  in  the  course  of  the 
trial,  sixteen  found  guilty  on  the  fourth  count  and  fifteen 
on  the  fifth.  But  the  accused  conducted  their  cases  with 
marked  ability,  and  the  whole  proceedings  were  finally 
quashed  on  the  technical  ground  that  the  indictments  did 
not  specify  the  locality  of  the  alleged  offences.  O'Connor's 
reprint  of  the  case  ^  was  dedicated  to  Justice  Baron  Rolfe, 
who  presided  over  the  trials  and  showed  marked  considera- 
tion to  the  accused.  Thomas  Cooper  was  not,  however,  so 
fortunate  as  O'Connor.  Acquitted  of  the  charge  of  arson, 
he  was  rearrested  on  the  charge  of  sedition  and  received  a 
sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment.*  While  Cooper  was 
in  prison  he  improved  his  time  by  writing  his  most  famous 
poem.  The  Purgatory  of  Suicides,  a  work  that  introduced 
him  to  the  literary  public  and  to  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished British  authors,  including  Charles  Kingsley." 

The  triumphant  acquittal  of  O'Connor,  and  the  im- 
prisonment or  exile  of  a  number  of  Chartists  who  might 
have  been  his  rivals  for  party  leadership,  left  him  in 
a   position   of    unusual    strength.      Nevertheless,    O'Con- 

^  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  251. 
^Ihid.,  pp.  231-41. 

•  Trial  of  Feargus  O'Connor  and  Fifty-eight  others  at  Lancaster 
(1843). 

*  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  240. 

'  It  has  been  asserted  that  Thomas  Cooper  was  the  original  of  "Alton 
Locke"  in  Kingsley's  novel  of  that  name,  and  that  the  dictatorial  and 
eccentric  journalist  "  O'Flynn "  was  drawn  from  the  character  of 
Feargus  O'Connor.  Cf.  Dierlamm,  Die  Flugschriftenttteratur  der  Char- 
tist enh  ewe  gung,  p.  100. 
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nor  suffered  one  serious  setback  during  the  years  of 
his  leadership.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  very 
active  during  the  crisis  of  1842  and  the  years  which 
followed,  and  O'Connor,  as  leader  of  the  Chartists 
and  opponent  of  the  theory  of  free  trade,  felt  obliged  to 
send  a  challenge  to  its  leaders  for  a  debate  on  the  question 
of  repeal.  At  last  he  and  two  other  Chartigts,  Harrison 
and  McGrath,  met  Bright  and  Cobden  in  a  public  debate 
at  Northampton  on  August  5,  1844.^  O'Connor  was  a 
brilliant  orator  but  a  somewhat  inconclusive  debater  and 
the  Chartists  themselves  admitted  that  the  honors  of  the 
occasion  were  wholly  with  the  League.  Gammage  even 
went  so  far  as  to  describe  the  debate  as  the  greatest  victory 
the  League  ever  obtained.  It  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Chartists  and  especially  of  their  leader. 

Neither  the  Chartists  nor  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  won 
many  recruits  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  stormy  days 
of  1842.  But  the  Chartists  suffered  much  more  than  the 
League  since  they  lacked  the  financial  resources  necessary 
to  keep  their  propaganda  alive  during  a  period  of  com- 
parative public  indifference.  The  most  important  of  Chart- 
ist publications,  O'Connor's  Northern  Star,  proved  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  fortune  of  its  publisher,  and  was  transferred 
from  Leeds  to  London  in  the  hope  of  improving  its  cir- 
culation." At  the  very  time  when  the  best  efforts  of  every 
Chartist  were  needed  to  rouse  the  country,  the  party  was 
torn  by  internal  dissensions  and  revolts  against  the  dictator- 
ship assumed  by  O'Connor.  It  was  wholly  unprepared  to 
meet  with  united  strength  the  next  great  opportunity  for 
successful  agitation. 

The    quarrel    with    the    Anti-Corn    Law    League    and 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  253-5. 
'  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  p.  271. 
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with  the  Complete  Suffragists  under  Joseph  Sturge  was  un- 
fortunate enough,  for  it  effectually  prevented  any  such 
union  between  the  working  classes  and  the  powerful  Radical 
party  which  triumphed  over  the  aristocracy  in  1832.  But 
even  as  a  purely  proletarian  organization  Chartism  might 
have  accomplished  much  if  its  various  elements  had  been 
able  to  work  harmoniously.  At  no  one  time,  however, 
were  all  the  Chartist  leaders  in  substantial  agreement  as  to 
the  proper  aims  and  methods  of  the  party.  Even  in  the 
summer  of  1842,  when  the  Chartist  factions  were  most 
nearly  united  and  an  agreement  with  the  middle-class  Radi- 
cals seemed  not  beyond  the  reach  of  hope,  riots  occurred 
between  the  followers  of  O'Connor  and  those  of  Joseph 
Raynor  Stephens,  the  opponent  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  over 
the  nomination  of  Sturge  for  the  borough  of  Nottingham.^ 
The  first  wedge  that  split  the  united  movement  was  the 
conflict  between  Feargus  O'Connor  and  William  T.nveft. 
The  London  Working  Men's  Association  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  include  in  their  active  membership  only  those  who 
were  themselves  of  the  working  class.  It  was  charged  that 
the  sole  purpose  of  this  action  was  to  exclude  O'Connor, 
who  was  a  rather  wealthy  landowner  and  boasted  descent 
from  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland."  In  return,  the  educa- 
tional and  social  reforms  advocated  by  Lovett  were  at- 
tacked  by  O'Connor  on  the  ground  that  they  confused  the 
plam  issue  of  the  Charter  with  other  questions  such  as  popu- 
lar  education  and  the  temperance  movement.  In  the  pages 
o?  the  ISorthern  Star  O'Connor  dubbed  his  opponents 
"'  knowledge  Chartists."  ^  Lovett  admitted  that  he  had  been 
accused  of  trying  "  to  make  teetotalism  another  point  in 

'  Times,  Aug.  4,  1842. 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  13.  ^^i.     ,  ; 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  195-7- 
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the  Charter."  ^  In  1843  Lovett  refused  to  accept  office 
in  the  National  Charter  Association  because  he  found  it 
impossible  to  work  in  harmony  with  O'Connor. 

Other  secessions  quickly  followed.  McDouall  returned 
from  France  to  Scotland  in  1845.  O^  his  return  he  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  separate  Chartist  organization 
for  Scotland,  but  O'Connor  promptly  attacked  this  proposal 
as  an  attempt  to  break  the  unity  of  the  movement.'' 
O'Connor  managed  to  retain  an  autocratic  control  over  the 
National  Charter  Association,  but  the  Association  did  not 
succeed  in  gaining  complete  control  of  the  movement. 
Many  Chartist  locals  refused  entirely  tO'  submit  themselves 
to  the  guidance  of  the  national  organization.*  Even 
O'Connor's  intimate  disciples  were  readily  alienated  by  his 
jealousy  of  other  leaders  of  the  movement.  Thomas 
Cooper,  for  example,  had  been  O'Connor's  most  ardent 
lieutenant.  His  followers  had  even  taken  part  in  breaking 
up  the  public  meetings  held  by  J.  Bronterre  O'Brien  and 
Joseph  Sturge  at  a  time  when  O'Connor  opposed  any  alli- 
ance between  Chartists  and  Complete  Suffragists.*  But 
when  Cooper  had  finished  his  term  of  imprisonment  for  his 
share  in  the  riotous  demonstrations  of  1842  he  discovered 
that  O'Connor  had  published  an  attack  upon  him,  and  from 
that  time  forth  he  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  his 
old  leader.  ° 

The  Chartist  division  most  frequently  mentioned,  at  least 
in  secondary  sources,  was  that  between  the  leaders  who  re- 
lied upon  "  moral  force  "  to  accomplish  their  aims,  and  those 

'  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  p.  9. 

*  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  258-60. 

'  Schliiter,  Die  Chartistenhewegung,  p.  219. 

*  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  202-5. 

'  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  p.  271. 
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who  trusted  to  "physical  force."  Lovett  was  the  recog- 
nized champion  of  the  former  faction.  The  moral  force 
Chartists  believed  that  they  could  carry  the  Charter  by  means 
of  public  meetings,  agitation,  petitions  and  direct  or  indirect 
influence  at  the  polls.  The  physical  force  Chartists  held 
that  sooner  or  later  an  armed  insurrection  would  be  neces- 
sary to  force  the  government  to  yield.  O'Connor  was  usu-  \ 
ally  classed  with  this  latter  group,  but  not  altogether  justly.  1 
In  1839,  to  be  sure,  he  was  a  man  of  violent  counsels,  but 
in  the  crises  of  1842  and  1848  he  advised  moderation.^  The 
Nonconformist,  the  organ  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  As- 
sociation, claimed  him  as  an  adherent  of  the  moral  force 
section  of  the  Chartists.^  His  friend  Julian  Harney  of  the 
Northern  Star  stood  somewhat  more  consistently  for  the 
methods  of  physical  force,  and  Stephens  during  his  early 
crusade  against  the  New  Poor  Law  was  completely  a  re- 
volutionist. 

But  it  is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  division 
between  the  moral  force  and  the  physical  force  sections  of 
the  party.  There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  clear  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  types  of  method  or  between 
the  men  who  inclined  to  one  or  the  other.  The  Chartist 
convention  of  1839  suggested  many  measures  which  did  not 
involve  armed  revolt  and  yet  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
exercising  purely  "  moral  force."  The  general  strike  was 
one  of  these  proposals;  others  were  abstinence  from  excis- 
able articles,  exclusive  dealing  with  Chartist  tradesmen,  and 
a  run  on  the  banks.^  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  definition 
whether  we  count  an  enforced  turnout,  such  as  that  in 
August  1842,  a  physical  force  measure  or  not.     Moreover, 

1  Cf.  supra,  p.  69 ;  infra,  p.  99. 

2  The  Nonconformist,  June  8,  1842. 
'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 
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Chartists  held  various  positions  on  the  subject  at  various 
times.  Thomas  Cooper,  for  example,  was  almost  as  in- 
consistent as  O'Connor.  In  1842  he  stirred  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries  districts  into  open  revolt — although  no  doubt 
the  strikers  went  much  further  than  he  intended  that  they 
should — and  was  sentenced  to  two  year's  imprisonment  for 
his  part  in  the  affair.  In  1846  he  moved  the  following 
resolution : 

That  the  Convention  deplores  the  acts  of  violence  which  have 
filled  the  public  mind  with  an  aversion  to  Chartism,  and  hereby 
records  its  abandonment  and  disavowal  of  the  doctrine  of 
physical  force,  and  its  resolve  to  seek  the  establishment  of  the 
People's  Charter  as  a  statute  of  the  realm  solely  by  peaceable, 
moral,  and  constitutional  means. ^ 

The  true  importance  of  the  dispute  between  moral  force 
and  physical  force  sections  of  the  party,  was  not  that  this 
was  an  especially  serious  cause  of  friction  or  that  it  classi- 
fied Chartists  into  distinct  camps.  It  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  symptom  of  schism  than  a  cause  of  it.  The  real 
difficulty  was  that  at  no  time  could  the  party  agree  upon 
any  definite  plan  of  action.  The  same  tendencies  to  moder- 
ation or  to  violence  existed  in  1839  as  in  1848  or  even  later; 
the  first  cause  of  quarrel,  the  quarrel  about  methods  of 
agitation,  was  born  with  Chartism  and  did  not  end  imtil  the 
movement,  too,  had  disappeared.  A  far  more  acute  and 
bitter  dispute  raged  over  the  land  plan  of  Feargus  O'Connor. 

O'Connor,  discouraged  at  the  slow  progress  of  Chartist 
agitation,  decided  to  create  a  National  Land  Company  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  private  estates  and  dividing  them 
into  peasant  holdings.  He  had  always  favored  an  agricul- 
tural rather  than  an  industrial  basis  as  the  proper  founda- 
tion for  a  free  society,  and  he  found  in  his  position  of 

1  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  275. 
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leadership  in  the  Chartist  party  a  great  opportunity  to  real- 
ize this  favorite  dream.  He  thought,  too,  that  the  interest 
in  his  great  agrarian  experiment  would  in  turn  react  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  Chartist  movement  and  reawaken  inter- 
est in  it  and  in  his  newspaper.  Briefly,  the  plan  was  as 
follows.^  Whoever  desired  a  holding  would  buy  a  certain 
number  of  shares  in  the  Company  and  pay  cash  down 
£1  6s.  for  each  share  (as  the  rate  was  fixed  in  the  first  cir- 
cular),^ and  among  the  subscribers  a  certain  number  would 
be  chosen  by  ballot  for  the  first  chance  at  a  farm.*  Those 
fortunate  enough  to  win  the  right  to  immediate  possession 
would  be  settled  by  the  Company  on  holdings  prepared  and 
fitted  for  occupancy  and  receive  a  small  loan  of  money 
besides  to  start  them  on  their  new  undertaking.  For  each 
share  they  had  subscribed  they  would  receive  one  acre  of 
land  and  £7  los.  advance.  Upon  them  would  rest  the  obli- 
gation to  repay  to  the  Company  the  value  of  the  land  and 
cottage,  and  the  money  advanced,  the  payment  taking  the 
form  of  rent,  first  fixed  at  5  per  cent  per  annum.*  The 
money  so  returned  to  the  Company  wou^d  be  spent  in  buy- 
ing up  more  estates,  preparing  more  soil,  building  new  cot- 
tages, and  advancing  money  to  those  who  were  next  to  be 
settled  upon  the  holdings  of  the  Company.  This  process 
would  continue  until  all  subscribers  were  established  under 
the  system  as  landholders. 

Feargus  O'Connor  had  the  Irishman's  enthusiasm  for 

'  The  fullest  account  of  O'Connor's  enterprise  is  in  the  six  Reports 
on  the  National  Land  Company,  when  it  underwent  Parliamentary  in- 
vestigation. Reference  must  also  be  made  to  The  Labourer,  a  period- 
ical edited  by  O'Connor  and  Ernest  Jones  in  the  interest  of  the  land 
scheme. 

'  Parliamentary  Papers,  1847-8  (398),  xix,  i  et  seq.,  p.  5. 
3  Ibid.,  1847-8  (420),  xix,  73  et  seq.,  p.  31- 

*  Labourer,  vol.  iii,  p.  57. 
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the  small  farm.  He  detested  city  life  and  industrial  occu- 
pations as  essentially  artificial  and  hoped  that  his  plan 
would  call  the  British  workingman  "  back  to  the  land."  If 
he  were  successful  in  this,  he  expected  the  further  benefit 
that  the  manufacturers  would  be  compelled  to  establish 
a  very  high  scale  of  wages  to  induce  anyone  to  stay  in 
the  manufacturing  towns  and  work  for  wages  who  might 
enjoy  independence  and  prosperity  on  his  own  land  in  the 
country.^  In  the  Northern  Star,  January  30,  1847,  he 
estimated  that  three  acres  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  family.  Not  only  could  the  farmer  make  a  good 
living  from  a  small  plot  of  ground  but  he  need  spend  but 
little  on  improvements.  O'Connor  believed  that  "  spade 
husbandry  "  paid  better  than  farming  with  the  improved 
agricultural  machinery  which  was  coming  into  use.^  He 
favored  also  reducing  the  use  of  draught  animals  to  a  mini- 
mum. On  this  very  economical  basis,  he  thought  he  might 
be  able  tO'  locate  24,000  families  within  five  years.* 

The  defects  of  O'Connor's  land  plan  are  obvious.  He 
never  took  into  consideration  the  difficulty  a  town  popula- 
tion, many  of  whom  had  never  lived  in  the  country,  would 
have  in  learning  to  become  agriculturists.  He  did  not,  ap- 
parently, realize  that  if  his  land  plan  really  worked  and 
many  estates  were  purchased  it  would  cause  a  serious  rise 
in  the  price  of  land  and  make  future  purchases  more  costly. 
He  assumed  that  land  could  be  bought  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties at  reasonable  rates  and  that  every  beneficiary  of  the 
National  Land  Company  would  make  a  successful  fanner 
and  punctually  repay  his  indebtedness.  In  spite  of  the  ela- 
\ 

*  F.  O'Connor,  A  Practical  Work  on  the  Management  of  Small  Farms 
(1843),  p.  9. 

» Ihid.,  pp.  39-46. 

'  Labourer,  vol.  i,  p.  173. 
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borate  calculations  with  which  he  filled  The  Labourer,  few 
persons  outside  the  Chartist  movement  and  not  all  within 
it  believed  that  prosperous  farming  was  possible  on  so  small 
a  scale  and  with  such  primitive  methods  as  O'Connor  advo- 
cated. These  inherent  weaknesses  in  the  scheme  were  made 
worse  by  O'Connor's  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  all 
financial  matters. 

The  Land  Company  was  first  registered  October  24, 
1846.^  O'Connor  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  active  also  in  the  Land  Bank  which  he  established 
as  an  auxiliary  to  his  enterprise.  The  Company  was  capi- 
talized at  f  1 30,000  or  100,000  shares.^  O'Connor  had  prac- 
tically a  free  hand  in  managing  the  details  of  the  plan ;  he 
could  purchase  land  whenever  he  saw  "  any  eligible  offer."  ^ 
This  provision  made  it  inevitable  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Company  would  be  inefficiently  managed.  O'Connor  even 
failed  to  furnish  the  authorities  with  the  full  data  required 
by  law  for  the  proper  registration  of  joint  stock  companies.* 
The  scheme  would  speedily  have  collapsed,  if  its  organizer 
had  not  been  as  able  a  promoter  as  he  was  incompetent  as  a 
director.  He  agitated  for  his  land  plan  even  more  ardently 
than  he  had  ever  done  for  the  Charter  and  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting a  sufficient  number  of  his  admirers  to  give  the  plan 
a  good  start.  On  May  24,  1847,  the  Herringsgate  estate, 
near  Watford,  was  opened  for  settlement  under  the  name 
of  O'Connorville,  and  subscriptions  increased  to  £3,500 
and  even  £5,000  a  week."    By  August,  1847,  the  land  fund 

'  Parliamentary  Papers,  1847-8  (398),  xix,  i  et  seq.,  p.  3.    The  ap- 
pendix of  the  report  gives  the  rules  of  the  company. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  SO. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  op.  cii.,  p.  12. 
'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  283. 
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reached  a  sum  of  £50,000.^  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
O'Connorville,  O'Connor  purchased  larger  estates  and  ven- 
tured in  September  of  the  same  year  to  propose  that  the 
government  take  over  the  National  Land  Company  and  re- 
plant an  English  peasantry  on  an  extensive  scale.^ 

The  land  plan  greatly  added  to  the  prestige  of  O'Connor 
among  the  Chartists,  and  somewhat  to  the  prestige  of 
Chartism  among  the  workingmen.  But  this  advantage  was 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  harmful  effect  of 
the  division  of  opinion  it  introduced  within  the  party  ranks. 
Many  Chartists  believed  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
harmful  to  tie  a  political  agitation  to  the  fortunes  of  a 
commercial  enterprise.  They  remembered  how  O'Connor 
had  read  rivals  out  of  the  party  for  trying  to  saddle  the 
Chartist  agitation  with  other  reforms  in  which  they  had 
an  interest,  and  they  accused  him  in  turn  with  being  "  no 
longer  a  '  five  point '  Chartist,  but  a  '  five  acre  '  Chartist."  * 
Others,  who  had  no  scruples  about  involving  Chartism  in  en- 
tangling alliances  with  other  issues,  none  the  less  opposed 
the  land  plan  either  from  distrust  of  O'Connor  or  from  a 
conviction  that  the  attempt  to  establish  a  peasant  pro- 
prietorship in  England  was  futile  or  reactionary. 

J.  Bronterre  O'Brien  filled  the  columns  of  his  National 
Reformer  with  attacks  upon  the  land  plan.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  class  of  small  landowners  would  be  the  best  security 
the  government  could  desire  for  keeping  the  mass  of  the 
people  conservative.  "  Every  man,"  he  wrote,  "  who  joins 
these  land  societies  is  practically  enlisting  himself  on  the 
side  of  the  Government  against  his  own  order."  *     As  a 

'■  Gamtnage,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 

"  Labourer,  vol.  ii,  p.  154. 

'  John  Watkins,  Impeachment  of  Feargus  O'Connor  (1843),  p.  20. 

*  National  Reformer  and  Manx  Weekly  Review,  Jan.  9,  1847. 
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substitute  for  O'Connor's  project,  he  advocated  keeping  the 
land  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  to  be  let  out  (not  sold)  to 
the  best  advantage  of  the  entire  public.^  Feargus  O'Connor 
retaliated  by  filling  the  Northern.  Star  with  denunciations 
of  the  economic  theories  of  O'Brien — land  nationalization 
and  a  purely  symbolic  currency.^  The  breach  was  com- 
plete. In  1848,  O'Brien  said :  "  I  know  nothing  of  Mr. 
O'Connor;  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  him  for  the  last 
six  or  seven  years."  ^ 

Thomas  Cooper  was  another  formidable  opponent  of 
O'Connor's  project.  Not  content  with  denouncing  the  land 
plan,  he  threatened  to  propose  a  series  of  resolutions  in 
the  Chartist  convention  of  1846  practically  reading 
O'Connor  out  of  the  party.  One  of  these  resolutions  read : 
"  That  this  Convention  regards  Feargus  O'Connor  as  un- 
worthy the  confidence  of  Chartists,  and  hereby  warns 
British  working  men  of  the  folly  and  danger  of  union  with 
him."  *  Ernest  Jones  threatened  Cooper  with  expulsion 
if  he  persisted  in  his  attempt  to  present  the  resolutions,  and 
the  next  morning  Cooper  was  denied  admission.^  This 
high-handed  act  of  exclusion  discredited  the  faction  loyal 
to  O'Connor  more  than  Cooper's  resolutions  could  have 
done  even  if  the  convention  had  accepted  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  O'Connor  were 
wildly  enthusiastic  and  would  listen  to  no  criticism.  Their 
feeling  was  well  indicated  by  Ernest  Jones's  poem  on  the 
purchase  of  O'Connorville: 

1  National  Reformer  and  Manx  Weekly  Review,  Oct.  3,  1846 ;  cf. 
supra,  pp.  42-3. 

*  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  260-1,  267-9. 
'  Times,  April  10,  1848. 

*  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  272-5. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  280. 
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"  Has  freedom  whispered  in  his  wistful  ear, 
'Courage,  poor  slave  1  deliverance  is  near?' 
Oh !    She  has  breathed  a  summons  sweeter  still 
'Come!  take  your  guerdon  at  O'Connorville!'"  1 

t  It  is  evident  that  to  men  who  felt  like  this  a  land  plan  which 
[  meant  immediate  release  from  factory  life  was  more  im- 
\  portant  than  a  Charter  which  promised  the  same  result  in 
the  indefinite  future.  O'Connor  replied  to  his  critics  by 
appearing  before  a  mass-meeting  of  his  partisans  in  Man- 
chester to  defend  his  plan  and  seek  a  public  vindication. 
He  told  his  audience  that  his  enemies  had  plotted  to  ruin 
him  and  even  to  kill  him.  "  O'Connor  tested  public  con- 
fidence to  the  utmost,"  wrote  Gammage.  "  He  said,  '  I 
have  now  brought  money  with  me  to  repay  every  share- 
holder in  Manchester.'  (Shouts  of  '  Nay,  but  we  won't 
have  it! ').  '  Well,  then,  I'll  spend  it  all'  (Cries  of  '  Do, 
and  welcome! ')."  ^  No  other  Chartist  leader  could  claim 
a  following  as  devoted  as  O'Connor's  and  so  none  of  the 
abler  men  of  the  party  could  displace  him  from  the  leader- 
ship. 

In  1848  the  National  Land  Company  began  to  suffer 
from  the  mismanagement  of  O'Connor,  the  irregularity  of 
its  organization  and  the  inability  of  the  new  farmers  to 
^  make  a  living  from  their  holdings,  and  Parliament  ordered 
an  investigation  into  its  affairs.  The  Company  had  indeed 
accomplished  something;  it  had  built  250  dwellings  and 
four  schoolhouses,  it  had  cleared,  prepared  and  planted  a 
large  part  of  the  purchased  land.^  But  the  Poor  Law  au- 
i  thorities  had  been  informed  that  "  all  those  who  occupy  the 
Land  Company's  allotments,  with  nothing  more  than  the 

'  E.  Jones,  Chartist  Songs  and  Fugitive  Pieces  (London,  undated), 
p.  II.    Italics  as  in  the  original. 
'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  288. 
^Parliamentary  Papers,  1847-8  (420),  xix,  73  et  seq.,  p.  21.  v 
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produce  of  their  allotments  to  depend  upon,  will  fail  to 
obtain  a  living,"  and  the  fear  was  expressed  that  this  con- 
dition might  "  lead  to  serious  and  sudden  burthens  upon 
the  poor's  rates  of  those  parishes  in  which  they  acquire 
land."  ^  The  purchases  of  the  company  to  June,  1848,  were 
as  follows :  ^ 

^staus  PurcHo^a.         Acreage.        ^^f^i         """of'^J^^f       "^M^f 

Herringsgate,    near    Wat- 
ford    103    March,  1846  . .  May,  1846  £2,344 

Lowbands,  near   Glouces- 
ter   » 170    October,  1846.  .December,  1846. .  8,560 

Minster  Lovell,  near  Wit- 
ney   297    June,  1847 August,  1847 10,878 

Snigps  End,  near  Glouces- 
ter   268    June,  1847 November,  1847  .  12,200 

Dodford,  near  Broms- 
grove  280   January,  1848. .  May,  1848   10,350 

Mathon,  near  Worcester.  .500    July,  1847   Not  completed  ..15,350 

In  the  sixth  Report  on  the  National  Land  Company,  dated 
August  I,  1848,  the  committee  of  investigation  summarized 
the  reasons  for  putting  an  end  to  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany. Since  O'Connor's  enterprise  bulks  so  large  in  the 
later  history  of  the  Chartist  movement,  it  may  be  well  to 
cite  from  this  report  at  some  length.*     It  found : 

1.  That  the  proposed  additional  provisions  to  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Acts  which  are  incorporated  in  the  Bill,  entitled 
"A  Bill  to  alter  and  amend  an  Act  of  the  9th  and  loth  years  of 
Her  present  Majesty,  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  Friendly  Societies,"  will  not  include  the  National  Land  Com- 
pany within  those  Acts. 

2.  That  the  National  Land  Company  is  not  consistent  with 
the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Friendly  Societies  are 
founded. 

'^Parliamentary  Papers,  1847-8  (503),  xix,  207  et  seq.,  p.  34- 
^Ibid.  (557),  xix,  295  et  seq.,  p.  31. 
"  Ibid.  (577),  xix,  333  et  seq. 
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3.  That  the  National  Land  Company,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, is  an  illegal  scheme,  and  will  not  fulfil  the  expectations 
held  out  by  the  Directors  to  the  Shareholders. 

4.  That  it  appearing  to  this  committee  by  the  evidence  of 
several  witnesses  that  the  books  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Land  Company,  as  well  as  the  accounts  of  the  Com- 
pany, have  been  most  imperfectly  kept,  and  that  the  original 
balance-sheets  signed  by  the  auditors  of  the  Company  have  been 
destroyed,  and  only  three  of  those  balance-sheets,  for  the 
quarters  ending  the  29th  of  September  and  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber 1847,  and  the  25th  of  March  1848  respectively,  have  been 
produced;  but  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  having  expressed  an 
opinion  that  an  impression  had  gone  abroad  that  the  moneys 
subscribed  by  the  National  Land  Company  had  been  applied 
to  his  own  benefit,  this  Committee  are  clearly  of  the  opinion, 
that  although  the  accounts  have  not  been  kept  with  strict  regu- 
larity, yet  that  irregularity  has  been  against  Mr.  Feargus 
O'Connor,  instead  of  in  his  favor;  and  that  it  appears  by  Mr. 
Grey's  account  there  is  due  to  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  the  sum 
of  £3,298  5s.  3/^d.,  and  by  Mr.  Finlaison's  account  the  sum 
of  i3,400. 

5.  That  considering  the  great  number  of  persons  interested 
in  the  scheme  and  the  bona  fides  with  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  powers 
might  be  granted  to  the  parties  concerned,  if  they  shall  so 
desire,  to  wind  up  the  undertaking  and  so  relieve  them  from 
the  penalties  to  which  they  may  have  incautiously  subjected 
themselves. 

In  September  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  and  O'Connor's  land  plan  came  to 
an  end,  and  with  it  his  ascendancy  in  the  party.  In  their 
dismay  at  the  collapse  of  the  project  and  its  disastrous  ef- 
fect upon  the  fortunes  of  the  political  movement  with  which 
it  was  associated,  many  Chartists  blamed  O'Connor  unduly. 
Certainly  O'Connor  was  blameworthy  for  inducing  so  many 
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poor  men  to  venture  themselves  in  such  a  dubious  enter- 
prise by  assuring  them  that  failure  was  impossible.  But 
if  O'Connor  had  been  deliberately  dishonest,  if  he  had  in- 
tended the  scheme  solely  as  a  means  to  his  personal  profit, 
the  investigating  committee  would  certainly  have  so  re- 
ported. O'Connor  was  the  acknowledged  representative  of 
Chartism  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  was  highly  unpopu- 
lar with  the  other  members  both  on  account  of  his  personal 
eccentricities  and  as  the  leader  of  a  movement,  regarded 
ever  since  the  events  of  the  tenth  of  April  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  report  of  the  in- 
vestigating committee  may  be  accepted  as  a  complete  vindi- 
cation of  O'Connor's  good  faith,  though  certainly  not  of 
his  good  judgment. 

While  the  Chartist  movement  was  thus  distracted  by  fac- 
tional warfare  it  was  in  no  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
outbursts  of  discontent  occurring  from  time  to  time  among 
the  British  poor.  The  events  of  1842  had  weakened  and 
discredited  the  Chartists  but  had  not  put  an  end  to  labor 
troubles.  Throughout  1843  ^^^  1844  there  were  agrarian 
outrages  in  many  places,  culminating  in  the  so-called 
"  Rebecca  "  riots  in  Wales  in  which  rioters,  disguised  as 
women,  banded  together  to  destroy  the  toll-gates  whose 
exactions  they  found  burdensome.^  In  the  towns  condi- 
tions were  as  bad.  In  |he  Sheffield  metal  trades,  especially  in 
the  saw  works,  factories  were  set  on  fire  or_aj-t?mp<'°  -^^r^re. 
made  to  blow  th6ftl"up?  In  Monmouthshire  th^  failnrp  ni 
an  iron  works  employing  more  than  three  thousand  men 
resulted  m  a  wide-spread  not."  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham  the  coal  miners  struck  for  payment  by  weight  as 

1  Engels,  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  1844,  p.  271. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  220. 

'  Annual  Register,  pt.  ii,  vol.  Ixxxv,  p.  72. 
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measured  on  standard  scales,  half-yearly  contracts,  aboli- 
tion of  the  fines  system,  and  employment  for  not  less  than 
four  days  a  week.^  By  March  31,  1844,  the  striking  min- 
ers numbered  40,cxx>.  The  strike  lasted  five  months  and  it 
was  put  down  at  last  only  by  evicting  striking  miners  from 
the  company  cottages.  But  the  Chartists  were  imable  to 
convert  these  industrial  disturbances  into  political  demon- 
strations. The  trades  unions  were  more  inclined  to  rely 
upon  their  own  efforts  and  hoped  less  from  political  agi- 
tation. 

By  1846,  however,  the  Chartist  movement  showed  signs 
of  renewed  activity.  A  significant  sign  of  this  revival  was 
the  presentation  in  Parliament,  on  March  10,  1846,  of  249 
petitions,  bearing  some  1,400,000  signatures  in  the  aggre- 
gate, praying  for  the  release  of  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones, 
Chartist  leaders  condemned  for  their  part  in  the  Monmouth 
insurrection  of  1839.^  In  1847  the  movement  gathered 
to  itself  still  greater  strength.  O'Connor's  land  plan  was 
in  the  heyday  of  its  popularity,  renewed  industrial  depres- 
sion seemed  to  threaten  harder  times  than  the  dark  days  of 
1842,  and  the  unrest  in  Ireland  and  the  Continent  encour- 
aged the  Chartist  leaders  to  hope  for  an  English  revolution. 
In  the  August  elections  many  Radicals  and  some  Chartists 
stood  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  the  twenty-six 
candidates  mentioned  by  Gammage  as  in  sympathy  with 
the  principles  of  the  Charter  ten  were  returned :  Duncombe 
and  Wakley  for  Finsbury,  Sharman  Crawford  for  Roch- 
dale, Muntz  and  Scholefield  for  Birmingham,  Dr.  Bowring 
for  Bolton,  Col.  Thompson  for  Bradford,  George  Thomp- 
son for  Tower  Hamlets,  John  Williams  for  Macclesfield, 
and,  the  greatest  triumph  of  all,  Feargus  O'Connor  for 

>  Engels,  op.  cit.,  p.  253. 

'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  Ixxxiv,  p.  867. 
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Nottingham.'^  Most  of  the  candidates  supported  by  the 
Chartists  were  not  themselves  members  of  the  party,  but  were 
Radicals  who  favored  political  democracy;  in  O'Connor, 
however,  the  Chartists  had  secured  as  a  spokesman  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  man  who  was  not  only  a  Chartist 
without  other  party  affiliations,  but  the  most  prominent  of 
their  leaders.  The  election  of  O'Connor  was  important 
also  for  the  reason  that  he  had  as  an  opponent  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  a  member  of  the  Whig  ministry,  whom  he  de- 
feated by  1,257  votes  to  893.^  Greatly  encouraged  by  this 
victory,  the  Chartists  proceeded  to  plan  a  new  petition, 
much  greater  than  those  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  previously  rejected,  and  support  it  by  mass  meetings, 
processions  and  general  agitation.  They  also  resolved  upon 
another  convention  of  the  party  to  determine  what  steps 
should  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a  rejection  of  the  petition 
by  Parliament. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1847-8  the  evidences  of  dis- 
content increased.  When  the  news  of  the  Paris  revolt 
reached  England  at  the  end  of  February  the  Chartists  be- 
came at  once  aggressive.  On  March  6,  1848,  a  crowd  of  some 
ten  thousand  persons  met  at  Trafalgar  Square  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  of  the  authorities.^  At  the  same  time  trouble 
occurred  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  notably  in  Glasgow, 
where  a  bread  riot  resulted  in  damage  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  Most  of  the  Chartist  meetings  of 
this  period  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  French 
revolutionists  and  also  with  the  Irish  rebels,  who  saw  in  the 
coincidence  of  bad  crops  in  their  own  country  and  the  re- 
volutionary outbreaks  on  the  continent  an  opportunity  to- 

'Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  283-S. 

2  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxxix,  pt.  ii,  p.  97. 

s  Ibid.,  vol.  xc,  pt.  ii,  pp.  35-7- 
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rouse  the  peasantry  to  a  war  for  Irish  independence.  A 
proof  of  the  influence  of  the  French  repubhcan  movement 
upon  the  course  of  the  Chartist  agitation  in  1848  is  fur- 
nished by  the  tone  of  the  Chartist  press.  Chartist  periodi- 
cals openly  advocated  a  British  republic  as  the  only 
"  thorough  remedy  "  ^  for  the  evils  of  the  day.  No  longer 
content  with  petitioning  for  the  Charter,  they  threatened 
to  establish  a  separate  Parliament  of  "  the  outlawed  seven- 
eighths  "  and  of  "  such  of  the  present  electors  who  shall 
choose  to  make  common  cause  with  the  people."  ^  They 
defied  the  government  to  use  the  army  to  coerce  such  a  popu- 
lar assembly  by  means  of  the  army  whose  "  ranks  will  be 
filled  with  Chartists." 

At  last  on  the  fourth  of  April  the  long-heralded  Chartist 
convention  met.*  The  moral  force  section  of  the  party 
had  almost  disappeared;  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  Ernest  Jones, 
and  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  the  hero  of  the  Trafalgar  Square 
riot,  were  the  most  prominent  delegates  to  the  convention, 
and  O'Brien  resigned  on  the  ninth  because  he  could  not 
approve  the  violent  counsels  of  the  majority.  Most  of  the 
time  of  the  convention  was  taken  up  with  speeches  by  the 
delegates  reciting  the  poverty  existing  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  determination  of  those  whom  they 
represented  not  to  endure  the  rejection  of  another  petition. 
Of  forty-seven  delegates  at  least  thirty-two  reported  that 
their  localities  were  determined  upon  revolution  if  this  time 
peaceful  measures  could  not  carry  the  Charter.  In  case 
of  its  rejection,  the  convention  resolved  to  choose  a  National 
Assembly  on  April  twenty-fifth  which  should  sit  until  the 
Charter  was  the  law  of  the  land. 

'  J.  Barker,  The  Reformer's  Almanac,  April  15,  1848. 
'  W.  J.  Linton,  The  Republican  (1848),  p.  126. 
'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  301  et  seq. 
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Feargus  O'Connor  claimed  5,700,000  signatures  for  the 
Charter,  while  Ernest  Jones  estimated  the  figure  at  a  round 
six  million/  The  Chartists  planned  to  carry  their  petition 
from  a  mass  meeting  on  Kennington  Common  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  accompanied  by  a  vast  procession  of  peti- 
tioners. The  prospect  of  a  public  petition  thus  formidably 
supported  was  enough  to  alarm  conservative  sentiment  even 
without  Chartist  threats  of  what  would  follow  its  rejection. 
At  a  meeting  on  March  twenty-seventh,  W.  J.  Vernon,  a 
Chartist  speaker,  said  that  "  he  was  for  giving  the  House 
of  Commons  only  one  hour  to  consider  whether  they  would 
grant  the  Charter  ",  and  Ernest  Jones  exclaimed :  "  Before 
heaven,  I  believe  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  our 
rights.  One  step,  were  it  even  with  an  iron  heel,  and  they 
are  ours.  I  conscientiously  believe  the  people  are  prepared 
to  claim  the  Charter.  Then  I  say — take  it;  and  God  de- 
fend the  right!"' 

The  Chartists  openly  announced  the  date  of  their  intended 
demonstration  as  the  tenth  of  April.  This  publicity  gave 
the  government  time  to  take  precautions  against  any  sedi- 
tious uprising  which  might  result  from  the  mass  meeting 
or  from  the  subsequent  procession.  The  regular  army  and 
police  were  kept  as  far  possible  in  the  background  to  avoid 
a  possible  collision,  an  army  of  special  constables  were  sworn 
in  for  service  on  the  tenth  of  April,  and  the  arrangement 
and  management  of  the  forces  of  law  and  order  were  en- 
trusted to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  government  re- 
vived for  the  occasion  a  long- forgotten  statute  (the  thir- 
teenth of  Charles  II)  directed  "against  tumults  and  dis- 
orders, upon  pretence  of  preparing  or  presenting  public 
petitions  or  other  addresses  to  His  Majesty  in  the  Parlia- 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  31S-6. 
'  Ihid.,  p.  299. 
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ment."  ^  This  law,  which  forbade  more  than  ten  individuals 
to  accompany  a  petition  in  person,  was  revived  to  prevent 
the  threatened  march  on  Parliament.  It  also  prohibited 
the  signing  of  any  petition  by  more  than  twenty  persons, 
but  the  government  deliberately  decided  to  ignore  that  part 
of  the  law  and  to  enforce  only  the  section  limiting  the 
number  of  petitioners  who  came  in  person."  The  govern- 
ment felt  that  this  statute  of  Charles  II  could  be  only  a 
makeshift  for  the  occasion,  so  a  bill  was  introduced  on  April 
seventh,  aimed  more  perhaps  at  the  Irish  rebels  than  at  the 
Chartists,  making  certain  seditious  acts  felonies  in  both 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.^  The  statute  covered  the  case 
of  "  any  person  intending  to  depose  the  Queen,  or  proposing 
to  make  war  against  the  Queen,  or  seeking  to  intimidate  or 
overawe  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  or  seeking  aid  from 
any  foreign  power  to  invade  the  United  Kingdom  with  that 
intent,"  and  so  far  was  a  rather  liberal  law ;  for  it  defined  as 
"  sedition,"  punishable  like  other  felonies  by  transporta- 
tion, many  actions  that  previously  had  been  reckoned  as 
"  treason,"  punishable  by  death.  But  the  act  further  de- 
clared guilty  of  sedition  not  only  those  who  plotted  rebellion, 
foreign  invasion  or  coercion  of  Parliament,  but  also  all  who 
might  write  or  "  openly  or  advisedly  speak  to  that  effect." 
O'Connor  for  the  Chartists  and  the  Irish,  and  Hume  for 
the  Radicals,  led  the  attack  upon  this  clause,  which  would, 
apparently,  make  an  unguarded  political  speech  punishable 
by  a  long  term  of  imprisonment  or  transportation.  Their 
opposition  was  fruitless,  however,  and  the  bill  speedily  be- 
came law. 

On  the  tenth  of  April  London  was  garrisoned  by  some 

1  Annual  Register,  vol.  xc,  pt.  ii,  p.  51. 
'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  xcviii,  p.  95. 
» Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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170,000  Special  constables,  among  whom  was  Louis  Napo- 
leon, soon  to  be  President  of  the  French  Republic.  But 
the  Chartists  proceeded  to  organize  their  great  demonstra- 
tion as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  number  that  gathered 
on  Kennington  Common  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis 
has  been  variously  estimated  from  23,000^  to  150,000.^ 
Probably  the  smaller  figure  is  nearer  the  truth.  Contrary 
to  the  general  expectation,  the  meeting  passed  ofif  quietly. 
O'Connor  saw  that  any  form  of  resistance  to  the  authorities 
was  out  of  the  question  under  the  circumstances  and  he 
urged  his  followers  to  abandon  the  projected  procession 
to  Parliament.  His  advice  was  taken  and  the  procession 
never  was  held.  The  mass  meeting  quietly  dispersed  after 
listening  to  speeches  by  O'Connor,  Ernest  Jones,  Julian 
Harney  and  other  agitators,  and  the  petition  was  sent  to 
Parliament  in  three  cabs.  But  the  thought  of  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  Chartists  had  acted  up  to  their  bold 
words  remained  to  disturb  the  minds  of  conservative  citizens 
for  some  time  afterwards.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
charged  with  the  safety  of  the  city,  complained  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  even  the  mass  meeting  had  been  permitted : 

I  do  think  no  great  society  has  ever  suffered  such  a  grievance 
as  this  metropolis  has  suffered  within  the  last  few  days  from 
the  error  of  this  great  meeting  which  was  to  have  consisted, 
it  was  said,  of  200,000  persons.  God  knows  how  many 
thousands  really  did  attend;  but  still  the  effect  was  to  place 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  under  alarm,  paralyzing 
all  trade  and  business  of  every  description  and  driving  individ- 
uals to  seek  for  safety  by  arming  themselves  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  themselves  and  of  their  neighbors,  and  for  the 
security  of  their  property.' 

'  Annual  Register,  op.  cit.,  pp.  S0-4. 

'  Thomas  Frost,  Forty  Years  Recollections  (London,  1880),  p.  139. 

'  Hansar'd,  op.  dt.,  p.  71. 
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The  excitement  in  London  was  echoed  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  wherever  the  Chartists  threatened  violence 
the  authorities  forestalled  them  by  elaborate  preparation. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  was  afterwards  related  by  W. 
H.  Chadwick,  an  influential  Chartist : 

On  the  loth  of  April  .  .  .  thousands  of  miners  were  expected 
to  come  in  the  morning  to  Manchester.  When  I  rose  in  the 
morning  I  found  cannon  planted  all  about,  and  the  military 
parading  with  drawn  swords.  I  knew  that  these  thousands  of 
men  were  marching  in  from  Oldham,  Rayton,  and  Shaw,  and 
I  at  once  ran  "  for  my  life  "  by  Oldham  road,  and  reached  a 
place  called  Draylsden  Lane.  Here  I  met  thousands  of  men 
marching  in,  armed  with  pikes  and  other  implements  of  war- 
fare.^ 

Chadwick  warned  the  men  of  their  danger  and  they  dis- 
persed to  their  homes.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  dreaded 
political  outbreak  failed  tO'  materialize.  Those  Conserva- 
tive men,  who  had  been  so  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  pros- 
pect of  an  English  revolution  paralleling  the  French,  were 
surprised  to  find  how  grossly  they  had  magnified  the  danger. 
The  violent  speeches  and  vast  claims  of  the  physical-force 
Chartists  and  the  exaggerated  apprehensions  of  their  oppo- 
nents seem  alike  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  false  infer- 
ence from  French  insurrection  to  English  agitation.  When 
the  march  on  Parliament  was  abandoned,  the  men  who  had 
feared  most  from  the  Chartists  became  ashamed  of  their 
panic  and  even  unduly  contemptuous  of  working  class  agita- 
tion. The  monster  petition  was  greeted  with  shouts  of 
relieved  laughter  on  its  arrival  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  April  13,  1848  the  select  committee  on  public  peti- 
tions made  its  report  to  the  House  of  Commons.^    The 

'  Interview  in  the  Bury  Times,  Feb.  24,  1894. 
•  Hansard,  op.  cit.,  p.  285. 
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committee  reported  that  the  number  of  actual  signatures  to 
the  petition  was  not  over  1,975,496.  Of  these  signatures 
many  were  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  others  were  ob- 
viously fictitious.  Queen  Victoria,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Colonel  Sibthorp  (who  made  in  the  Commons  an  earn- 
est but  quite  needless  denial  of  his  part  in  the  matter) ,  and 
many  other  persons  not  hitherto  connected  with  Chartism 
were  listed  among  the  petitioners,  together  with  names 
sportively  invented  for  the  occasion,  such  as  Punch,  Pug- 
nose  and  the  like.  O'Connor  declared  that  no  committee 
could  count  the  number  of  signatures  on  the  petition  in 
the  short  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  it  was  pre- 
sented, denied  all  knowledge  of  the  forgeries,  and  asserted 
that  he  could  get  a  Chartist  petition  signed  by  many  more 
than  he  had  claimed  for  this  one.  The  committee  replied 
to  O'Connor's  attack  upon  their  veracity  and  related  the 
steps  taken  to  secure  a  fair  count. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  number  of  signatures 
to  the  Chartist  petition  was  given  with  approximate  correct- 
ness by  the  committee.  Joseph  Hume  on  the  following 
February  gave  the  slightly  higher  estimate  of  2,018,000 
and  pointed  out  that  more  than  nine  thousand  other  petitions, 
with  a  total  of  290,559  signatures,  also  prayed  for  some 
extension  of  the  franchise.^  On  either  estimate  the  number 
of  petitioners  in  1848  was  barely  three-fifths  of  the  number 
in  1842,  even  assuming  that  the  same  allowance  must  be 
made  for  fraudulent  signatures  in  both  cases.  No  doubt 
the  number  of  signatures  was  more  carefully  ascertained 
in  1848  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  even  the  most  con- 
servative papers  accepted  without  serious  question  the  esti- 
mated number  in    1842,^   while  the  claims  advanced  by 

'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  cii,  p.  273. 
"  Cf.  supra,  p.  61. 
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O'Connor  and  Ernest  Jones  in  1848  seem  to  have  had  no 
basis  whatever  except  guess-work.  The  conclusion  is 
irresistible,  that  six  years  of  agitation  had  not  only  won 
nothing  for  the  Chartist  cause,  but  had  left  it  in  a  weaker 
state  than  before.  In  1848,  for  the  first  time,  the  fact  of 
their  declining  strength  was  brought  home  to  the  mass  of 
the  Chartists. 

The  force  of  the  reaction  from  the  fiasco  of  the  tenth 
of  April  appeared  in  the  elections  to  the  National  Assembly. 
O'Connor  opposed  its  meeting,  but  his  prestige  had  been 
greatly  damaged  among  the  physical  force  men  by  his  advice 
to  his  followers  to  abandon  their  projected  march  to  Parlia- 
ment, while  the  moral  force  men  had  years  before  rejected 
his  authority.  On  May  i,  1848  the  new  National  Assembly 
met,  but  the  majority  of  its  members  were  of  the  moral 
force  faction,  and  all  were  conscious  of  the  weakness  of 
their  position.^  The  Assembly  chose  a  new  executive,  con- 
sisting of  Ernest  Jones,  McDouall,  McCrae,  Kydd  and 
Leach,  but  could  not  agree  upon  any  definite  course  of  action 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Charter  in  Parliament.  Neither 
O'Connor  nor  O'Brien,  the  leaders  in  the  party  convention 
of  April,  were  chosen  to  the  Assembly.  On  the  thirteenth 
it  adjourned  without  accomplishing  anything  of  import- 
ance. The  secretary  of  the  new  executive  reported  in  June 
that  funds  were  lacking  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  party.^ 
During  the  summer  O'Connor  was  discredited  yet  further 
by  the  failure  of  his  land  plan,  and  Ernest  Jones  became 
I  the  virtual  leader  of  the  movement  for  the  remaining  years 
of  its  existence. 

The  political  crisis  of  1848  ended  in  the  usual  repressive 
measures  and  trials  for  sedition.     In  May  there  were  riots 

•  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  324-30. 

'  Northern  Star,  June  15,  1848,  cited  in  Gammage,  p.  336. 
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in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  followed  by  numerous  arrests ; 
eighteen  Chartists  were  arrested  in  Bradford  and  sixteen  in 
Bingley.^  On  the  third  of  June  Ernest  Jones  and  four  other 
agitators  were  locked  up  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  and  a  mass 
meeting  was  dispersed  by  several  companies  of  infantry  and 
a  body  of  mounted  police.^  The  accused  Chartists  were 
sentenced  in  July  to  terms  of  imprisonment  of  two  years 
or  upwards.*  McDouall,  arrested  at  Ashton  in  July,  also 
received  a  two  years'  sentence,  and  further  arrests  were 
made  in  Manchester,  Greenock,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere.*  On  the  fourteenth  of  August  a  mob 
armed  with  pikes  and  firearms  rose  at  Ashton  and  murdered 
a  policeman  before  it  could  be  put  down."  In  London  the 
police  discovered  three  secret  armories  prepared  by  a  few 
revolutionary  Chartists.'  As  a  result  of  the  trials  which 
followed  in  September  William  Cuffey  and  three  of  the 
other  leaders  were  transported  for  life  and  fifteen  others 
imprisoned,  thirteen  of  them  for  over  two  years.  The  as- 
sizes in  Yorkshire,  Chester  and  Liverpool  resulted  in  many 
further  sentences  to  transportation  or  imprisonment.''  By 
the  end  of  the  year  1848  insurrectionary  Chartism  was  fin- 
ally crushed. 

These  last  riots  and  disorders  had  behind  them  no  such 
force  of  popular  approval  as  the  Monmouthshire  insur- 
rection in  1839  or  the  political  strike  of  1842.  They  were 
the  acts  of  a  small  minority  who  preferred  open  revolt  for 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  333-4- 
'  Annual  Register,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  8S. 

•  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  336-8. 

'  Annual  Register,  op.  cit.,  p.  103. 

•  Gammage,  op.  cit,  pp.  337-41- 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  342-3- 
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the  very  reason  that  they  were  too  few  to  effect  anything 
by  peaceful  agitation.  The  general  public  did  not  take  them 
very  seriously.  According  to  the  Annual  Register  the  sen- 
sational conspiracy  trials  in  London  "  excited  the  least  pos- 
sible interest  in  the  public."  ^  The  more  pacific  activities 
of  the  party  were  equally  fruitless.  The  distinctive  repre- 
sentative of  Chartism  in  Parliament,  Feargus  O'Connor, 
seemed  completely  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  two 
plans  upon  which  he  had  builded  his  hopes  for  himself  and 
for  the  party,  the  Land  Company  and  the  monster  petition. 
He  spoke  but  rarely  and  then  for  the  most  part  on  Irish  af- 
fairs. Worst  of  all,  from  the  standpoint  of  consistent 
Chartists,  O'Connor  made  friendly  overtures  to  the  middle- 
class  reformers  whom  he  had  spent  so  many  years  in  oppos- 
ing. He  welcomed  Hume's  attempt  to  win  the  householder 
franchise  ^  and  appeared  very  slow  in  bringing  the  Charter 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  which 
he  sat.  "  Your  old  friend  Feargus,"  wrote  O'Brien  in 
1849,  "  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Cobdenites  for  the 
Cobden  budget,  and  has  already  won  golden  honors  from 
journals  that  made  a  by-word  of  his  name  up  to  last  week."* 
On  July  3,  1849,  O'Connor  introduced  a  motion  in  favor 
of  the  principles  of  the  Charter.  His  own  speech  was 
moderate  and  was  seconded  by  Joseph  Hume  and  other 
Radicals,  although  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Whigs  and  the  Conservatives  who  took 
part  in  the  debate  strongly  opposed  the  motion.  It  was 
voted  down  by  a  majority  of  224  to  15;  those  who  sup- 
ported it  were  J.  Hume,  W.  J.  Fox,  J.  Greene,  L.  Heyworth, 
C.  Lushington,  Lord  Nugent,  J.  O.'Connell,  C.  Pearson, 

*  Annual  Register,  op.  cit.,  pp.  121-2. 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  349. 

'  Power  of  the  Pence,  Jan.  27,  1849. 
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W.  Scholefield,  H.  W.  Tancred,  Col.  Thompson,  G.  Thomp- 
son, Sir.  J.  Walmsley  and  the  tellers,  Feargus  O'Connor 
and  W.  Sharman  Crawford.^  The  nature  of  the  vote  shows 
that  all  the  years  of  Chartist  agitation  had  made  no  im- 
pression upon  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  number  who 
attended  the  debate  and  voted  against  O'Connor's  motion 
shows  as  well  that  the  issue  of  manhood  suffrage  was  still 
a  live  one.  When  O'Connor  introduced  a  similar  motion 
a  year  later  (July  11,  1850)  the  House  was  counted  out 
as  no  quorum  was  in  attendance.'' 

During  the  years  that  followed,  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  lost  interest  for  the  Chartists  themselves  as  well  as 
for  the  members  of  Parliament.  A  clear  sign  of  this  was 
the  decline  of  the  party  press.  As  early  as  December  1848 
an  anonymous  writer  complained  that  whereas  in  the  days 
of  the  struggle  over  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  "  the  cheap 
press  circulated  in  many  forms,  to  the  tune  of  many  thou- 
sand copies  weekly,"  now  the  democrats  of  Great  Britain 
were  "  scarcely  able  to  keep  one  going."  *  Two  months 
later  it  was  asserted  that  there  was  "  not  a  single  daily  news- 
paper in  Great  Britain  of  democratic  principles;  and  nearly 
all  the  papers  are  worse  edited  than  they  were  six  years 
ago."  *  On  January  3,  1852,  the  Northern  Star,  since  1837 
O'Connor's  organ,  changed  hands,  and  Messrs.  Fleming  and 
McGowan,  the  new  comers,  abandoned  the  Charter."  Ernest 
Jones's  ably  edited  little  paper,  the  Notes  to  the  People, 
vainly  tried  to  fill  the  place  once  taken  by  the  Northern 
Star  as  the  official  organ  of  the  party.     In  May  it  was, 

'  Hansard,  3d  series,  vol.  cvi,  p.  1304. 
'  Ihid.,  vol.  cxii,  p.  1284. 

'  Power  of  the  Pence,  Dec.  30,  1848  (the  letter  is  dated  December- 
18th). 
'  Ihid.,  Feb.  10,  1849. 
'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  380. 
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succeeded  by  the  People's  Paper,  but  Jones  was  compelled 
to  solicit  funds  from  loyal  Chartists  to  keep  his  new  ven- 
ture alive,  and  within  three  years  it  went  under  for  the  lack 
of  such  support. 

Under  the  strain  of  loss  and  discouragement,  the  remnant 
of  active  Chartists  were  unable  to  keep  the  party  organiza- 
tion intact.  Before  1848  Chartists  had  frequently  divided 
over  questions  of  tactics  or  leadership  or  economic  principle, 
but  now  for  the  first  time  responsible  leaders  suggested  an 
abandonment  or  modification  of  the  Charter  itself.  W.  J. 
Linton  expressed  the  thought  of  many  when  he  urged  the 
abandonment  of  the  movement : 

Chartism  has  gone  down  in  the  whirlpool  of  its  own  folly. 
What  escapes  the  wreck?  A  handful  of  men  clinging  yet  to 
a  forlorn  hope,  that  a  Conference  among  themselves,  or  a  new 
Convention,  may  reestablish  the  party:  some  few  believers  in 
the  impossible,  waiting  for  Opportunity  to  come  back.^ 

To  restore  the  old  enthusiasm  Linton  proposed  that  the 
democrats  of  Great  Britain  form  "  not  merely  Chartist,  but 
Republican  Associations."  "  Many  others  felt  that  Chart- 
ism was  failing  through  the  insufficiency  of  its  program  and 
the  timidity  of  its  spirit,  and  the  republicans  of  the  party 
claimed  fresh  converts  to  their  belief.*  G.  J.  Hjirney  an- 
nounced in  the  prospectus  of  his  Democratic  Review,  that  its 
columns  would  be  "  open  only  to  men  of  '  ultra  opinions,' 
and  '  extreme  principles '  ".*  But  this  tendency  to  go  be- 
yond the  Charter  evident  in  the  political  programs  of  the 
later  Chartist  journalists  was  rather  a  sign  of  increased 

•  The  English  Republic,  Feb.  22,  1851. 
2/6irf. 

'  The  People  (1849),  vol.  i,  p.  47. 

*  The  Democratic  Review,  Jnne,  1849. 
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weakness  than  of  increased  strength,  for  it  indicated  that 
the  movement  was  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
a  small  advanced  faction. 

Leaders  who  abandoned  the  organized  Chartist  move- 
ment, disgusted  at  its  inefficiency  or  unable  to  work  in  har- 
mony with  its  leaders,  did  not  in  all  cases  cease  their  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Charter.  In  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  disastrous  demonstration  of  April  1848,  many  rival 
organizations  were  created  to  further  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic principles  which  had  hitherto  been  embodied  in 
Chartism.  It  is  significant  that  these  new  organizations 
usually  added  to  their  political  demands  an  explicit  program 
of  social  reform.  The  first  of  these  was  the  People's 
League,  established  by  William  Lovett  in  May  1848.  The 
League  declared  for  the  Charter,  the  reduction  of  public  ex- 
penditure, abolition  of  customs  and  excise,  and  a  direct  and 
progressive  property  tax.^  The  new  society  did  not  pros- 
per. It  failed  to  rally  to  its  cause  either  the  unenfranchised 
masses  or  the  middle-class  Radicals  and  it  disbanded  in 
September  of  the  following  year.^  J.  Bronterre  O'Brien, 
G.  W.  M.  Reynolds  and  some  other  Chartists  of  a  more 
radical  type  than  the  organizers  of  the  People's  League, 
founded  another  body,  the  National  Reform  League.  The 
National  Reform  League  aimed  to  steer  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  purely  political  Chartists  and  the  Socialists. 
Without  claiming  that  the  Charter  was  an  ideal  political 
program,  O'Brien  yet  favored  it  because  it  had  received 
the  support  of  so  many  democrats  that  it  would  be  "  mis- 
chievous to  risk  dividing  the  people  by  the  propounding  of 
any  fresh  scheme."  ^     In  addition  to  the  Charter,  the  Na- 

*  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  op.  cit.,  p.  335. 
^Ibid.,  p.  349- 

'J.  B.  O'Brien,  The  Rise,  Progress  and  Phases  of  Human  Slavery, 
p.  log. 
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tional  Reform  League  advocated  the  gradual  nationaliza- 
tion of  all  the  lands  and  natural  resources  in  the  British 
Empire  with  due  compensation  to  owners,  national  loans  .to 
producers,  and  a  "  symbolic  "  currency  based  "  either  on  a 
corn  or  a  labor  standard."  ^  The  clearest  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  new  organization  appeared  in  O'Brien's 
periodical  The  Social  Reformer: 

The  Chartists  come  the  nearest  to  us;  but,  as  Chartists,  they 
go  only  for  one  right  out  of  many,  and  that  the  least  valuable 
of  all  to  an  uninformed  people,  viz.  the  right  of  voting  for 
members  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  The  Socialists,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  aiming  at  more  than  the  rights  of  the  people,  sacrifice 
the  attainable  for  the  unattainable.' 

The  National  Reform  League,  like  the  People's  League, 
failed  to  take  the  place  which  Chartism  had  filled  in  the 
affections  of  the  people,  and  in  1850  O'Brien  joined  the 
National  Regeneration  Society,  another  organization  de- 
voted to  social  reform.'  During  the  year  the  party  leaders 
endeavored  to  reunite  several  organizations.  The  National 
Charter  Association,  the  National  Reform  League,  the  So- 
cial Reform  League,  the  Fraternal  Democrats  and  the 
Trades,  into  one  body,  but  the  attempt  was  a  total  failure.* 
With  the  single  exception  of  the  trades  unions,  which  were 
wholly  non-political  in  character,  all  other  reform  move- 
ments of  the  unenfranchised  classes  shared  the  declining- 
fortunes  of  Chartism,  till  in  1853  a  radical  periodical  could 
declare  that  "  there  is  not  on  the  soil  of  this  country  any 
party,  or  popular  organization,  willing  and  competent  to- 

'  The  Social  Reformer,  Oct.  20,  1849. 

*  Ibid.,  Oct.  6,  1849 ;  italics  as  in  the  original. 
'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  352. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  356-8. 
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continue  the  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  pure  unsullied 
democracy."  ^ 

Feargus  O'Connor,  discredited  by  the  fiasco  of  1848,  al- 
lowed his  lieutenant  Ernest  Jones  to  dominate  the  Chartist 
movement  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  its  existence. 
Ernest  Jones  never  openly  quarreled  with  O'Connor,  who 
had  befriended  him  when  in  prison,  but  he  attacked  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Northern  Star  and  attempted  indirectly  to  under- 
mine what  was  left  of  O'Connor's  influence.^  He  ruled 
the  party  as  autocratically  as  had  O'Connor  and  was  equally 
successful  in  promoting  division  within  the  ranks.  While 
he  denounced  the  men  who  were  leaving  the  movement  to 
join  other  reform  organizations,  he  sadly  confessed  that 
"  the  party  of  true  Chartists  that  remains  is  too  small  to  turn 
the  tide."  ^  Certainly  he  did  but  little  to  increase  it.  In  his 
Notes  to  the  People  he  attacked  unsparingly  the  middle- 
class  reformers,  the  trades-unions,  the  co-operative  move- 
ment and  the  admirers  of  Louis  Kossuth,  then  the  favorite 
of  British  democrats.*  Further  secession  marked  every 
year  of  his  leadership.  In  1850  Thomas  Clark  broke  with 
the  party  and  founded  a  rival  organization,  the  National 
Charter  League.'  This  brought  down  upon  him  the  furious 
denunciation  of  the  party  regulars.  G.  J.  Harney  deserted 
the  Northern  Star,  with  which  he  had  been  associated  for 
many  years,  and  devoted  many  columns  of  his  new  organ 
the  Democratic  Review,  to  fiery  attacks  upon  Clark  and 
O'Connor,  whom  he  pilloried  as  the  twin  traitors  who  had 
tried  to  wreck  the  movement."     But  Ernest  Jones  could 

■  The  Vanguard,  Feb.  12,  1853. 
2  Cf.  infra,  pp.  151-2. 
°  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  727. 
*  Cf.  infra,  p.  201. 
'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  353. 
•  Democratic  Review,  June,  1850. 
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not  profit  by  this  new  attack  upon  the  deserters  from  the 
party  because  he  himself  had  quarreled  with  Harney.^ 

In  spite  of  daily  desertions  and  intra-party  quarrels, 
Ernest  Jones  did  not  despair  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Chartism.  He  believed  that  if  the  party  were  but  purged 
of  its  weaker  members  and  reorganized  on  a  more  efficient 
plan  it  would  soon  recover  all  and  more  than  all  its  former 
strength.  He  induced  the  Chartist  convention  of  185 1  to 
adopt  a  series  of  resolutions  which  amounted  to  a  com- 
plete program  of  social  reform  of  a  radically  socialistic 
character.''  This  attempt  to  inject  new  life  into  the  mori- 
bund movement  was  rather  coldly  received.  The  English 
Republic  commented  on  the  efiforts  of  the  convention  of 
185 1 :  "Your  new  revival  of  Chartism  .  .  .  must  fail  for 
three  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  i.  You  have  no  party 
to  appeal  to.  2.  You  have  no  principle  round  which  to 
form  a  party.  3.  You  have  no  plan  of  action."  ^  The 
truth  of  these  strictures  was  so  undeniable  that  Ernest  Jones 
set  himself  to  remodel  the  party  machinery  as  he  had  al- 
ready remodeled  the  party  policies. 

Ernest  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  party  executive  in  the 
years  185 1  and  1852.  At  this  time,  the  executive  was  an 
unpaid  board  of  nine  members,  several  of  whom  took  very 
little  interest  in  the  work  of  the  party.  "  I  am  heartsick," 
wrote  Jones,  "of  sitting  Wednesday  after  Wednesday  with 
members  insufficient  to  form  a  quorum;  or,  when  suffi- 
cient, doing  nothing  in  the  world's  greatest  and  dearest 
cause  ...  I  am  heartsick  of  seeing  opportunity  after  op- 
portunity lost  because  the  executive  are  minding  other  mat- 
ters instead  of  minding  the  Charter."  *     He  advocated  as 

1  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  283-5.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  39. 

'  The  English  Republic,  May  22,  1851. 
'  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  582. 
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a  remedy  the  reduction  of  the  executive  to  a  well-paid  and 
permanent  board  of  three.  In  1852  he  withdrew  from  the 
executive  as  a  protest  against  its  inefficiency^  and  two  of 
his  friends,  J.  Bezer  and  J.  Shaw  followed  his  example. 
Of  the  six  members  who  remained  at  least  four  sympathized 
strongly  with  the  middle-class  reformers  ' — which  accounts 
perhaps  for  their  indifference  to  the  Chartist  agitation. 
The  next  conference,  which  met  in  Manchester  May  17, 
1852,  adopted  the  reorganization  plan  of  'Ernest  Jones,  and 
he  was  chosen,  together  with  R.  G.  Gammage  and  J.  Finlen, 
on  the  new  executive  of  three.*  The  decision  of  the  con- 
vention of  185 1  to  stand  aloof  from  all  other  parties,  neither 
favoring  nor  opposing  them,  was  confirmed  by  the  program 
of  1852.     The  party  still  resolved : 

that  since  by  each  and  all  of  the  franchise  measures  now 
before  the  people  (excepting  that  embodied  in  the  Charter) 
the  middle-class  would  gain  far  more  votes  than  the  working- 
class,  which  would  place  the  latter  in  a  more  powerless  position 
than  at  present,  the  Charter  must  be  agitated  for  in  its  entirety.* 

While  Ernest  Jones  labored  heroically  to  keep  the  Chart- 
ist movement  from  vanishing  into  a  mere  vague  democratic 
sentiment,  another  able  Chartist  leader  was  working  to  the 
same  end.  Thomas  Cooper,  who  described  himself  in  1849 
as  "  a  Chartist,  though  not  a  member  of  any  Chartist  as- 
sociation," °  took  a  renewed  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
party  after  Feargus  O'Connor  ceased  to  control  it.  He 
urged  a  new  type  of  tactics,  the  individual  petition,  hold- 

1  Notes  to  the  People,  pp.  743-4. 
'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  pp.  384-5' 
» Ibid.,  p.  386. 

•  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  1032. 

*  Plain  Speaker,  June  23,  1849. 
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ing  that  monster  petitions  could  never  succeed  after  the 
failure  of  1848/  He  deplored  the  growing  tendency  to 
accept  something  less  than  the  full  Charter,  and  protested 
against  "  our  divisions,  as  '  Four,'  '  Five,'  or  '  Six  Point ' 
men."  ^  But  he  was  far  from  occupying  the  uncompromis- 
ing position  of  Ernest  Jones.  He  divided  his  time  between 
the  Chartist  movement  and  a  projected  "  Progress  Union  " 
for  general  social  amelioration,  one  of  the  short-lived 
reform  movements  so  numerous  during  the  latter  years  of 
Chartism,  and  this  divided  allegiance  was  of  course  an 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox.  Moreover,  while  him- 
self unwilling  to  work  for  anything  less  than  manhood 
suffrage.  Cooper  did  not  regard  the  middle-class  reform 
movement  for  household  suffrage  as  inimical  to  the  cause 
of  full  democracy.  "  If,"  he  wrote,  "  a  powerful  section 
of  the  present  electors  can  be  brought  to  unite  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  three  and  a  half  millions — and  will  join 
with  their  demand  '  the  abolition  of  the  Property  Qualifica- 
tion'— I  wish  them  success."  ^  Such  sentiments  seemed  no 
less  than  treasonable  to  the  more  class-conscious  Chartists, 
and  Ernest  Jones  refused  to  allow  Cooper  to  take  any  share 
in  the  work  of  the  Chartist  party  organization.* 

Not  a  few  Chartists  openly  advocated  the  abandonment  of 
five  points  of  the  Charter  in  order  that  all  democrats  in 
Great  Britain  might  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  the  most 
important  issue,  manhood  suffrage,  and  a  distinct  manhood 
suffrage  movement  was  launched  in  1852.^  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  narrow  insistence  upon  each  of  the  six  points 

1  Plain  Speaker,  June  16,  1849. 

•  Cooper's  Journal,  Jan.  17,  1850. 
'  Plain  Speaker,  June  2,  1849. 

•  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  401. 

•  The  English  Republic,  Feb.  5,  1852. 
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had  alienated  many  who  were  not  opposed  to  a  full  extension 
of  the  suffrage.^  Many  hoped  for  a  revival  of  the  old 
alliance  between  the  Parliamentary  Radicals  and  the  leaders  j 
of  the  working  class.  A  most  remarkable  expression  of  this' 
sentiment  appeared  in  1852  when  a  working  class  paper, 
friendly  to  Chartism,  said :  "  That  the  principles  of  Chartism 
continue  to  spread  we  believe,  but  little  thanks  are  due  to 
an  Ernest  Jones  and  a  Feargus  O'Connor  for  it  .  .  .  the 
consummation  will  be  brought  about  rather  by  the  quiet, 
moderate  and  subtle  tactics  of  such  leaders  as  Hume, 
Cobden,  and  Walmsley."  ^  As  might  be  expected,  this  edi- 
torial expression  of  opinion  called  forth  several  letters  of 
protest  from  the  readers  of  the  paper,  but  it  is  at  least 
significant  that  any  Chartist  faction  should  be  willing  that 
the  democratic  movements  should  be  directed  wholly  by 
middle-class  leaders  and  wholly  by  middle-class  methods. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  such  an  editorial  could  not 
have  appeared  in  any  working  class  paper  at  any  time  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  days  of  the  Reform  Bill 
agitation. 

The  indifference  of  the  country  to  the  attempt  of  the 
Chartist  organization  to  recover  lost  ground  was  complete. 
Ernest  Jones  summarized  the  political  situation  well  when 
he  wrote  in  January  1852  : 

"  In  the  Midland,  nothing  is  doing. 

In  Scotland — ^no  sign  of  union. 

In  the  West,  an  ocean  of  Democracy,  but  not  a  breeze  on  its  surface."  * 

We  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  barometer  of  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  movement  in  the  number  of  votes 
cast  at  various  times  for  the  party  executive.     In  the  elec- 

"  The  Northern  Tribune,  Aug.  20,  1854. 

^  The  Weekly  Advertiser  and  Artisan's  Companion,  March  29,  1852. 

'  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  765. 
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tions  of  185 1  the  highest  of  the  nine  successful  candidates 
received  1,805  votes,  the  lowest  709.^  For  the  year  1852 
the  corresponding  figures  were  900  and  336."  After  the 
number  of  the  executive  had  been  reduced  to  three,  the  lead- 
ing candidate  had  922  votes  and  the  third  man  739,  or 
over  a  thousand  less  than  the  candidate  third  in  order 
of  popularity  had  received  three  years  before/  In  the  last 
election,  for  the  year  1853,  the  leading  candidate  received 
942  votes,  the  third  man  chosen  only  520.*  This  last 
executive  consisted  of  E.  Jones,  J.  Finlen  and  J.  Shaw, 
all  representatives  of  the  one  narrow  faction  which  was  the 
remainder  oi  the  great  Chartist  movement  after  successive 
subtractions  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  party.  The  execu- 
tive was  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and  accomplished  noth- 
ing.   In  the  year  1854  none  was  chosen.  ° 

Here  we  may  put  a  period  to  the  history  of  the  Chartist 
movement,  although  Ernest  Jones,  faithful  to  the  end,  con- 
tinued to  lecture  on  behalf  of  the  Charter  ®  and  did  not 
finally  cease  his  propaganda  till  1858.''  But  a  leader  with- 
out followers  is  not  a  movement. 

'  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  358. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  380. 
'  Ihid.,  p.  391. 
*/6irf.,  p.  397. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  401. 

*  E.  Jones,  Evenings  with  the  People  (1856-7)  ;  published  lectures. 
'  Schluter,  Die  Chartistenbewegung,  pp.  343-4. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Improvement  in  the  Condition  of  the  Work- 
ing Class  after  1842 

Since  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Chartist  leaders  was 
economic  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  hitherto  un- 
represented classes,  and  since  it  was  the  economic  griev- 
ances of  the  British  artisans  which  provided  them  with 
the  bulk  of  their  following,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  there 
could  have  been  a  real  and  permanent  decline  in  the 
movement  if  the  economic  condition  of  England  had_ 
remained  as  it  was  in  1842.  Of  course  the  correspond- 
ence of  Chartist  agitation  with  the  varying  intensity  of 
poverty  can  only  be  traced  in  the  broadest  and  most 
general  fashion.  Our  data  for  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  period  of  Chartist  activity  is  not  only 
scanty  in  comparison  with  the  source  materials  for 
later  decades  when  the  importance  of  exact  and  com- 
parable statistics  in  this  field  was  more  fully  recognized, 
but  such  material  as  there  is  was  collected  for  special  and 
immediate  purposes.  Thus  the  Parliamentary  Reports 
contain  very  valuable  statements  as  to  the  wages  of 
factory  hands,  miners,  hand-loom  weavers,  and  a  few 
other  classes  of  wage-earners  at  various  periods  in  vari- 
ous places.  But  it  would  be  hopeless  to  look  in  this 
mass  of  material  for  definite  annual  statements  of  the 
trend  of  wages.  The  data  furnished  are  the  findings  of 
special  commissions  appointed  to  investigate  the  labor 
conditions  of  one  class  of  workers  at  one  particular  time 
363]  "5 
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and,  usually,  in  one  particular  place  or  district.  For 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  many  years  together  there 
may  be  an  absence  of  source  material  almost  complete ; 
for  other  times  and  places  the  necessary  data  may  be 
given  in  a  wholly  satisfactory  form,  except  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  similar  data  for  other  years  with  which 
to  compare  it. 

Even  if  there  were  the  most  exact  statistics  at  hand 
for  wages,  prices  and  unemployment  for  every  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  for  every  month  and  week  of  the  period 
under  consideration,  it  would  matter  little  to  the  present 
investigation,  since  there  would  still  be  lacking  any  defi- 
nite measure  of  so  intangible  a  thing  as  a  popular  agita- 
tion. The  probable  number  of  signatures  to  each  of  the 
'  three  great  petitions  furnishes  almost  all  the  statistical 
evidence  there  is  of  Chartist  strength  and  weakness. 
The  number,  activity  and  circulation  of  the  Chartist 
periodicals — so  far  as  this  can  be  ascertained, — the  votes 
cast  in  elections  within  the  organization,  the  activity  of 
the  party  at  Parliamentary  elections,  the  number  of 
prosecutions  for  sedition,  the  estimated  size  of  mass 
meetings :  all  such  evidence,  however  useful  to  confirm 
a  general  impression,  is  of  necessity  too  vague  and  im- 
perfect to  make  it  possible  to  establish  a  mathematical 
correlation  between  economic  misery  and  political  dis- 
content. It  will  be  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to 
ask  and  answer  two  questions :  was  there  in  the  years 
following  1842  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition 
of  those  classes  who  furnished  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Chartist  party  sufficiently  marked  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  unexpected  weakness  of  the  party  in  1848?  and  was 
there  such  a  further  development  in  their  welfare  in  the 
years  following  1848  as  to  explain  the  impossibility  of 
reviving  Chartist  agitation  after  that  time,  as  it  had  twice 
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been  revived  after  the  failures  of  1839  and  of  1842  ?  If 
the  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  is  in  the  negative, 
the  decHne  of  the  Chartist  movement  must  have  been 
due  to  other  than  economic  causes;  if  the  answer  to 
both  is  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  at  least  highly  probable 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  Chartism  was  the 
partial  disappearance  of  those  economic  grievances  which 
had  made  and  shaped  the  movement. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  during  the  years  from 
1842  to  1846  Great  Britain  rallied  from  the  hard  times 
which  coincided  with  the  greatest  strength  of  Chartism. 
One  measure  of  this  is  the  real  or  declared  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures. 
For  the  five-vear  period  i8'^6-4.o  this  value  averaeed 
£50,012,994  per  annum;  for  1841  it  was  £51,634,623;  for 
1842,  £47,381,023,  or  less  than  in  any  year  since  i8'<7.' 
in  i?S43  export  values  reached  £52,279,709 ;  in  1844, 
t5i5, 584,292 ;  in  1845,  £60,111,082,  a  total  not  reached 
agam  until  1840.  This  rapid  expansion  of  trade  was 
accompanied  by  an  equally  important  development  of 
manufacturing.  Leonard  Horner,  inspector  of  factories, 
reported  the  building  of  524  new  factories  within  his 
jurisdiction  from  1842  to  1845.^  Another  indication  of 
recovery  was  the  decline  in  the  number  of  bankruptcies 
and  msolvencies  listed  in  the  Annual  Res'ister..  These 
increased  from  1084  in  1838  to  2120  in  1842.  In  1843  ] 
there  were  1632;  in  1844,  1333;  in  1845,  ^^74.  The 
state  of  the  national  finances  showed  a  similar  improve- 
ment. A  deficit  of  nearly  four  million  pounds  in  18423 
was  converted  mto  a  surplus  of  £1,443,304  in  1843;  of 
£3^35(3,10^   m    1844,   and   ot  £3,817,642  in  i845.''     The 

^  Parliamentary  Papers,  1866  (509)  Ixvi,  717  et  seq. 

'Dolleans,  Le  Chartisme,  vol.  ii,  p.  311. 

'  .^3.979.539-    ^Parliamentary  Papers,  1851  (in  140)  xxxi,  163  etseq. 
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total  national  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  declined  from 
£791,757,816  in  1842  to  £782,977,684  by  1846;  the 
interest  and  other  annual  charges  from  £29,300,112  to 
£28,025,253.'  The  language  of  the  royal  addresses  be- 
came increasingly  jubilant.  As  early  as  August,  1842, 
the  government  noted  "  indications  of  gradual  recovery 
from  that  depression  which  has  afifected  many  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry";''  in  1844,  ^^  "increased 
demand  for  labour"  ;3  in  February,  1845,  increased 
activity  in  "  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture "  and 
"  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  law  "  ;* 
in  January,  1846,  "the  prosperous  state  of  the  revenue, 
the  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  the  general  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in  the  internal  condition 
of  the  country."  =  The  value  of  the  testimony  of  the 
royal  addresses  as  to  the  state  of  the  country  is,  of 
course,  largely  negative,  indicating  little  more  than  the 
absence  of  an  undeniable  depression,  but  we  have  con- 
firmatory evidence  from  the  leaders  of  the  opposition. 
Lord  Brougham  gave  it  as  his  opinion  on  July  11,  1842, 
that  "  the  present  distress  of  the  country  is  without  a 
parallel "  and  that  all  former  hard  times  "  present  com- 
paratively an  aspect  of  prosperity."^  On  February  4, 
1845,  he  compared  the  condition  of  the  country  with  that 
of  two  or  three  years  before ;  "a  contrast  more  remark- 
able between  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  classes  then 
and  their  present  condition  there  cannot  be." '  Lord 
John  Russell  admitted  in  the  Commons  that  there  had 
been  "  a  gratifying  improvement  in  the  state  of  manu- 
factures." ' 

^Parliamentary  Papers,  1857-8  {443)  xxxiii,  165  et  seg. 

^  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxxiv,  p.  231.  ^Ibid.,  vol.  Ixxxvi,  p.  3- 

*Ibid.,  vol.  Ixxxvii,  p.  2.  ^Ibid.,  vol.  Ixxxviii,  p.  S. 

'  Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  Ixiv,  p.  1242. 

''Ibid.,  vol.  Ixxvii,  p.  26.  ^Ibid.,  p.  74. 
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We  have  other  evidence  of  the  improved  condition  of 
the  people  than  the  increased  activity  of  business  and 
the  surplus  in  the  national  treasury.  The  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  128,344  in  1842, 
was  only  57,212  in  1843.'  In  1844  and  1845  it  was 
slightly  greater,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  old  level  until 
after  the  Irish  famine.  The  number  of  marriages  to  each 
hundred  thousand  of  the  population  increased  from  1473 
in  1842  to  1515  in  1843;  1597  in  1844,  and  1713  in  1845.=' 
The  per  capita  expenditure  for  poor  relief,  which 
amounted  in  1842-3  to  6s.  5id.,  stood  at  6s.  ofd.  for 
the  next  two  years  and  fell  in  1845-6  as  low  as  5s.  lojd., 
the  rate  existing  in  1839-40.3  The  percentage  of  the 
population  seeking  poor  relief  declined  as  markedly  as 
the  expenditure  for  their  benefit.  In  1842-3,  nine  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
received  either  indoor  or  outdoor  relief  from  the  public 
funds;  in  1843-4,  nine  percent;  in  1844-5,  eight  and 
eight-tenths  per  cent,  and  in  1845-6  only  seven  and  nine- 
tenths  per  cent.*  It  is  not  until  1846  that  the  advance 
towards  prosperity  suffered  any  check  in  Great  Britain, 
although  Ireland  already  sufifered  in  the  winter  of  1845 
from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  that  year,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  bad  years  in  agriculture. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1845  ^^^  the  follow- 
ing seasons  only  accentuated  the  dear-food  grievance 
which  threatened  a  vigorous  renewal  of  both  the  anti- 
Corn  Law  and  the  Chartist  agitations  whenever  hard 
times  should  recur.  England  could  no  longer  feed  her- 
self.    In  spite  of  high  protective  tariffs  the  import  of 

'  Nicholls,  History  of  the  English.  Poor  Law. 
'Parliamentary  Papers,  1847-8  (967)  xxv,  i  et  seq. 
"Ibid.,  1852  (1461)  xxiii,  i  et  seq. 
'  Nicholls,  op.  cit.,  p.  390. 
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grain  increased.  For  the  five-year  period  1831-35,  the 
per  capita  annual  excess  of  grain  imports  over  grain  ex- 
ports was  0.036  quarters;  from  1836  to  1840,  0.082 
quarters ;  from  1841  to  1845,  0.099  quarters.'  It  is  true 
that  the  excess  importation  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour, 
which  amounted  in  1842  to  2,979,409  quarters,  fell  to 
little  more  than  a  million  quarters  for  the  three  succeed- 
ing years,''  but  the  net  importation  of  other  grain  and 
flour  increased.3  In  1842  the  average  price  of  wheat  per 
imperial  bushel  was  7s.  if  d.,  distinctly  lower  than  in  any 
previous  year  since  1837,  but  higher  than  in  any  succeed- 
ing year  till  1847.'* 

The  period  from  1846  to  1848  was  important  in  British 
history  for  three  reasons ;  there  was  a  partial  recrudes- 
cence of  Chartism,'  a  return  of  the  economic  depression 
which  characterized  previous  periods  of  political  agita- 
tion, and  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  Parliament 
towards  the  questions  of  free  trade  and  factory  regula- 
■  tion.  Th£_net_importation  of  wheat  in  1846  was  more 
than  double  what  it  had  been_Ja-i84n,  and  the  net 
importation  of  other  grain  and_jn£aLincg€aocd  in  cimilar 
proportion.^  Prices  of  grain  and  meat  rose  rapidly.  In 
1845  wKeal  sold  on  the  average  at  6s.  4id.  per  imperial 
bushel;  barley,  at  3s.  iijd. ;  oats  at  2s.  9Sd.'     In  1846, 

^  Parliamentary  Papers,  1867  (88)  Ixiv,  6zy  et  seg. 
^Ibid.,  1843,  1,007,962  quarters;  1844  1,302,828  quarters;  i84s,  1,073,- 
937  quarters. 
'Ibid.,  1842,  550,110  quarters;  1845,  1,184,852  quarters. 
* Parliametitary  Papers,  1888  (312)  x,  i  et  seg.,  p.  159. 
*  Cf.  supra,  p.  94  <?^  seg. 
^Parliamentary  Papers,  1867  (86)  Ixiv,  657  et  seg. 

Net  wheat  importation        Net  importation  of  other  grain  and  meal 

1845.  .    1,073,937  quarters  1,184,852  quarters 

1846.  .    2,202,778        "  2,348,707 
''Ibid.,  1888  (312)  X,  I  et  seg.,  p.  159. 
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wheat  was  at  6s.  lod. ;  barley  at  4s.  id. ;  oats  at  2s.  iijd. 
In  March  1845  eight  pounds  of  beef  cost  2s.  8d. ;  one 
year  later  3s.  8d.'  During  the  same  year  mutton  ad- 
vanced in  price  from  3s.  4d.  to  4s.  4d.  The  incessant 
campaign  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  had  prepared 
the  public  mind  for  abandoning  the  time-honored  policy 
of  protection  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and  the  almost 
total  failure  of  the  potato  crop  together  with  a  rise  in 
price  of  grain  and  of  meat  gave  a  practical  edge  to  the 
theoretical  arguments  of  the  League. 

From  1842  to  1846  each  of  the  four  chief  political 
groups  in  England  had  a  tariff  policy  of  its  own.  The 
Tories  favored  protection  under  a  sliding  scale  which 
would  keep  prices  from  rising  too  high  by  permit- 
ting the  importation  of  grain  when  it  was  costly  in 
England,  and  shutting  it  out  by  increasingly  high  rates 
of  duty  when  it  was  too  cheap  in  England  to  give  the 
farmers  a  reasonable  profit.  The  members  of  the  party 
dififered  widely  as  to  the  proper  measure  of  protection 
to  be  granted ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  his  tarifif  revision  of 
1842  showed,  °  favored  a  moderate  scale  designed  less 
to  secure  a  monopoly  of  domestic  markets  for  British 
farmers  than  to  steady  prices  against  sudden  fluctua- 
tions such  as  might  result  from  full  competition  with 
foreign  growers  under  free  trade.  The  Whigs,  with  Lord 
John  Russell  as  their  chief  spokesman,  were  in  favor  of 
a  fixed  duty  of  a  few  shillings  the  quarter — a  revenue 
duty  with  only  incidental  protection.  The  Radicals  for 
the  most  part  favored  free  trade  immediate  and  com- 
plete. The  Chartist  attitude  toward  the  question  was 
largely  negative.     While  condemning  the  protectionists, 

^Parliamentary  Papers,  1851  (in  577)  liii,  297  et  seg. 
'  Cf.  supra,  pp.  65-6. 
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the  Chartists  viewed  with  the  greatest  suspicion  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  tariff  problem  by  a  Parliament 
which  represented  only  upper-class  interests.  The  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  in  1845-6  made  Peel  a  full  con- 
vert to  the  necessity  for  free  trade.  Against  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  majority  of  his  own  party  he  forced  through 
Parliament  a  repeal  of  the  whole  protective  system  as 
applied  to  agriculture. 

The  new  law  placed  a  duty  of  ten  shillings  on  wheat 
when  it  sold  for  less  than  forty-eight  shillings  the  quar- 
ter, with  a  reduction  of  one  shilling  duty  for  each  rise  in 
price  of  equal  amount  until  wheat  sold  at  fifty-three  shill- 
ings or  more,  when  a  duty  of  four  shillings  was  imposed.' 
This  schedule  was  to  hold  good  only  until  February  i, 
1849,  after  which  time  oats,  barley,  and  wheat  would  pay 
a  nominal  duty  of  a  shilling  the  quarter  whatever  their 
price  in  the  British  market.  Oats  in  the  meantime  were 
to  be  dutiable  according  to  a  sliding  scale  with  a  max- 
imum tariff  of  four  shillings  the  quarter  when  oats  were 
under  eighteen  shillings ;  barley,  rye,  pease  and  beans  had 
a  maximum  duty  of  five  shillings  at  prices  of  less  than 
twenty-six  shillings.  Maize  and  buckwheat  retained 
only  the  nominal  one  shilling  duty;  duties  on  animals, 
meats  and  vegetables  were  generally  abolished ;  colonial 
grain  and  meal  of  all  sorts  sank  at  once  to  the  rates  of 
1849.  Flour  and  meal  from  foreign  ports  retained  duties 
similar  to  those  on  grain;  a  196  lb.  barrel  of  wheat-flour, 
for  example,  paid  the  same  tariff  as  38  J^  gallons  of 
wheat.  The  value  to  the  farmers  of  the  small  measure 
of  protection  retained  for  three  years,  was  considerably 
lessened  by  the  action  of  the  government  in  suspending 
the  Corn  and  Navigation  Laws  during  the  famine ;  at  first 

'  Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  Ixxxiii,  pp.  283-4. 
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till  September  1847 ;  '  later  till  March  1848.='  But  in  spite 
of  the  measures  of  the  government,  food  remained  at 
famine  prices  during  1847,  and  did  not  become  very 
cheap  until  the  full  force  of  the  new  fiscal  system  was 
felt  in  the  years  following  1849. 

The  following  table  has  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the 
general  trend  of  the  retail  prices  of  foodstufifs  during  the 
years  1842  to  1853.3  In  case  of  each  commodity  the  aver- 
age for  the  five  years  preceding  this  period  (1837-41) 
has  been  taken  as  the  base,  and  the  averages  for  each 
succeeding  year  compared  with  it. 


Years 
1837-41 
1842 

1843 
1844 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
»i849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
i8S3 


Wheat 

100 

89 

78 

80 

79 

85 

108 

78 

^^ 

60 

63 
83 


Barley 
100 

81 

87 

99 

93 

96 
130 

93 

81 

68 

72 

84 

97 


Oats 

100 

80 

n 

86 
94 
99 
120 
86 
73 
69" 
78 
80 


Beef 

100 

91 

79 

77 
87 

lOI 

108 
106 

-8^ 
11 
75 
79 
99 


Mutton 

100 

90 

82 

82 

94 
107 
114 
112 

>21_ 
86 

90 

92  / 

109 


The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1846  was  but  part  of 
a  program  of  liberalizini^  t^f  'Rritish  r^mmercial  system. 
Prohibitory  and  unproductive  import  duties,  export 
duties  and  various  excises  were  abolished  under  the 
ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  afterwards.*     In   1849 


'  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  i,  2,  3.  '■'  9  and  10  Vic.  c.  64,  83. 

'  Compiled  from  data  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  1888  (312)  x,  i 
et  seq.\  1851  (in  577)  liii,  297  et  seq.\  1854  (468)  Ixv,  551  et  seq. 

*  These  changes  are  particularized  in  G.  R.  Porter,  The  Progress  of 
the  Nation,  revised  by  F.  W.  Hirst  (London,  1912),  pp.  683-4. 
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the  Navigation  Laws  were  repealed,'  and  in  1851  the 
vexatious  window  tax.=  The  total  value  of  export  duties, 
import  duties,  excises  and  other  taxes  abolished  from 
1842  to  1850  inclusive  amounted  to  over  ten  million 
pounds.3  By  the  end  of  the  period  of  Chartist  agitation 
the  British  tariff  was  practically  one  "for  revenue  only." 
The  manufacturers  and  the  commercial  middle  class  had 
won  a  complete  victory  for  the  free-trade  system  which 
they  advocated,  but  in  turn  they  too  were  forced  to  make 
concessions.  They  could  no  longer  resist  the  demand 
for  factory  reform.  The  free-trade  victory  weakened  the 
opposition  to  government  regulation  of  the  hours  of 
labor  in  at  least  three  ways.  It  deprived  the  opponents 
of  state  action  of  their  argument  that  so  long  as  British 
industry  was  hampered  by  a  domestic  grain  monopoly 
British  manufacturers  could  not  meet  foreign  competition 
without  working  their  operatives  for  hours  as  long  as 
those  which  prevailed  in  other  countries.  It  made  un- 
tenable the  theory,  commonly  advanced  by  the  Radicals, 
that  the  mere  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  would  so 
improve  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  interests 
that  the  hours  of  labor  would  fall  of  their  own  accord  to 
the  level  to  which  philanthropists  thought  to  reduce 
them  by  legislation.  Finally,  it  ranged  against  the  factory 
owners  the  entire  political  strength  of  the  landholding 
classes,  who  could  not  see  why,  if  the  govern'ment  abol- 
ished the  protection  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed  in 
order  that  the  laboring  population  might  have  cheap 
food,  it  should  not  also,  on  similar  humanitarian  grounds, 
grant  the  factory  operatives  the  reduction  in  hours  which 
they  desired.  The  indefatigable  earnestness  of  the  factory 
reformers,   joined   to   the  humanitarianism  of  the  land- 

'  By  the  12  and  13  Vict.  c.  29.  '  By  the  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  39. 

'  Detailed  in  Parliamentary  Papers,  1851  (in  140)  xxxi,  163  et  seq. 
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owners  (spiced  as  it  was  with  animosity  against  the  free 
trade  manufacturers),  at  last  prevailed  over  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  middle-class  element  in  both  of  the  great 
political  parties  and  factory  reform  was  accomplished. 

But  the  first  important  labor  legislation  during  the 
years  of  Chartist  activity  concerned  not  the  textile  fac- 
tories but  the  mines.  The  conditions  revealed  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  labor  of  women  and  children  in  mines 
and  collieries  so  startled  Parliament  and  the  nation  that 
Lord  Ashley  was  able  to  carry  in  1842 '  a  very  drastic 
law  to  remedy  the  evils  discovered.  The  new  law  abso- 
lutely forbade  the  labor  of  women  and  of  children  under 
ten  years  of  age  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  pro- 
vided for  the  establishing  of  inspectorships,  and  instituted 
certain  minor  reforms,  such  as  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  under  fifteen  years  of  age  to  take 
charge  of  engines  or  hoisting  machinery  and  forbidding 
the  payment  of  wages  in  public  houses.  Lord  Ashley 
also  succeeded  in  carrying  a  factory  act  in  1844''  which 
classed  women  with  "young  persons,"  provided  for  the 
safeguarding  of  machinery,  lowered  the  minimum  age  of 
employment  from  nine  to  eight  but  enacted  a  half-time 
schedule  for  young  children,  placed  the  twelve-hour  day 
for  young  persons  and  women  between  5.30  a.  m.  and 
8.30  p.  m.,  and  increased  the  power  of  the  factory  in- 
spector.3  But  Parliament  still  refused  to  grant  the  fun- 
damental demand  of  the  factory  reformers  for  a  ten-hour 
day  for  young  persons  and  for  women.  The  principle  of 
regulation,  however,  was  extended  in  1845  from  the  tex- 
tile factories  to  the  print  works.'' 

'  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  99.  =  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  15. 

^B.  L.  Hutchins  and  A.  Harrison,  History  of  Factory  Legislation 
(London,  1911),  PP-  8s-7. 
*  By  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  29. 
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Lord  Ashley's  most  famous  factory  bill '  was  introduced 
in  1846  but  postponed  for  six  months  on  its  second 
reading/  and  it  was  not  finally  carried'  till  1847.  The 
existing  law  limited  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and 
young  persons  to  twelve  hours  per  day ;  the  new  bill 
provided  that  eleven  hours  should  constitute  a  day  until 
August  1847 — l^ter  extended  to  May  1848,3  after  which 
time  a  ten-hour  day  should  be  enforced.  A  way  was 
discovered  to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1847  by 
keeping  women  and  young  persons  at  work  in  "  relays," 
allowing  hours  of  rest  between  spells  of  work.*  Since  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  inspectors  in  every  factory  at  all 
times  to  watch  over  the  hours  of  labor  of  each  individual 
worker,  it  was  easy  for  the  unscrupulous  employer  to 
encroach  upon  the  hours  nominally  reserved  for  rest. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  aflfairs.  Lord  Ashley  introduced 
another  bill^  in  1850  fixing  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
and  young  persons  between  six  in  the  morning  and  six 
at  night,  or  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  seven.* 
Since  only  one  and  a  half  hours  were  set  aside  for  meal- 
times, the  new  day  of  work  was  nominally  increased  to 
ten  and  a  half  hours,  but  the  real  protection  afforded  by 
the  abolition  of  the  relay  system  was  very  great.  In 
1853  similar  protection  was  extended  to  the  labor  of 
children.'  The  importance  of  this  legislation  for  women 
and  young  persons  is  indicated  by  the  Parliamentary 
Report  of  1850'  giving  the  number  of  operatives  em- 
ployed in  4330  inspected  textile  factories  : 

'9  and  10  Vict.  c.  29. 

*  Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  Ixxxv,  p.  1080. 
^ Ibid.,  vol.  xci,  p.  143. 

*  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  op.  cit.,  pp.  101-3. 

°  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  54.  'Hutchins  and  Harrison,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 

'  By  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  104. 

'  Parliamentary  Papers,  1850  (745)  xlii,  476. 
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Boys  under  thirteen  years  of  age 2i,i37 

Girls  under  thirteen  years  of  age 19,638 

Male  "  young  persons  "  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  years   .    .   -  67,864 

Female  "  young  persons  "  and  women 329,577 

Men  over  eighteen  years  of  age  .             157,866 

Total  number  of  operatives 596,082 

The  laboring  poor  were  also  the  beneficiaries  of  several 
mitigations  of  the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834.  Many 
abuses  of  the  system  were  discussed  in  Parliament  until 
action  was  taken  to  modify  its  rigors.  The  apprenticing 
of  pauper  children  was  restricted  in  1844,'  provision  was 
made  for  their  education,  and  the  machinery  of  adminis- 
tration was  improved.  By  legislation  in  1846^  and  1847  ^ 
persons  resident  for  five  years  in  a  parish  were  secured 
against  removal ;  in  the  latter  it  was  determined  that 
married  couples  over  sixty  years  of  age  should  not  be 
separated  in  the  poor  houses/  while  in  1851  further  safe- 
guards were  thrown  around  the  interests  of  pauper 
apprentices.^  Thus  the  three  great  popular  grievances 
which  had  done  most  to  build  up  the  Chartist  move- 
ment, the  protective  laws  which  artificially  increased  the 
cost  of  living,  the  long  hours  of  labor  imposed  by  the 
factory  system,  and  the  severity  of  the  New  Poor  Law, 
were  acknowledged  to  be  just  grievances  and  were  reme- 
died in  part  during  the  decHning  years  of  Chartism. 

In  spite  of  the  Corn  Law  repeal  the  industrial  de- 
pression of  1847-8  brought  almost  as  much  sufifering  to 
the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain  as  the  preceding 
crisis  of  1842.  The  distress  of  the  country  was  so 
marked  as  to  compel  recognition  even  in  the  royal 
address,  which  stated,  in  November,  1847,  that : 

'  By  the  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  loi.  '■'  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  66. 

'  10  and  II  Vict.  c.  no.  *By  the  10  and  11  Vict.  c.  109. 

'  By  the  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  11. 
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Her  Majesty  has  seen  with  great  concern  the  distress  which 
has  for  some  time  prevailed  among  the  commercial  classes. 
.  .  .  Her  Majesty  has  deeply  sympathized  with  the  sufferings 
which  afflict  the  labouring  classes  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Great  Britain,  and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  Her 
Majesty  has  observed  with  admiration  the  patience  with  which 
these  sufferings  have  been  generally  borne/ 

The  finances  of  the  nation  showed  the  effects  of  the 
depression  very  clearly.  In  1846  the  budget  had  a  sur- 
plus of  £2,846,308,  a  decline  of  almost  one  million  pounds 
from  the  surplus  of  1845.''  I"  1847  there  was  a  deficit  of 
£2,956,684;  in  1848,  one  of  £796,419.^  The  burden  of 
the  public  debt  increased  by  1848  to  an  even  greater  sum 
than  that  of  1842 ;  ■*  the  interest  charges,  however,  were 
not  quite  so  heavy  as  during  the  earlier  year.'  The  real 
or  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures also  decreased,  from  £60,111,082  in  1845  to 
£52,849,446  three  years  later.^  The  number  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  insolvencies  reported  in  the  Annual  Reg- 
ister rose  from  1274  in  1845  to  2377  in  1848.  The  poor 
rate,  which  was  only  5s.  loj^d  per  capita  in  1845-6,  rose 
in  1846-7  to  6s.  2%A.  and  to  7s.  i^d.  in  1847-8.'  The 
percentage  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in 
receipt  of  poor  relief  increased  with  marked  abruptness 

'  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxxix,  p.  188. 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1851  (in  140)  xxxi,  163  et  seq. 

'  The  deficit  was  due  in  part  to  the  grants  to  relieve  the  agricultural 
distress  prevailing  in  Ireland.  ;^i,S2S,ooo  was  appropriated  in  1847; 
£276,377  in  1848. 

*  1842  £79i,7S7,9>\6;  1848  791,817,338.  Parliamentary  Papers,  1857-8 
(443)  xxxiii,  i6s  et  seq. 

"  1842  ;^29,3oo,ii2;  1848  ^28,307,343.    Ibid. 
^Parliamentary  Papers,  1866  (509)  Ixvi,  717  et  seq. 
''Ibid.,  1852  (1461)  xxiii,  i. 
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from  7.9  in  1845-6  to  lo.i  in  1846-7  and  10.8  in  1847-8.'* 
More  was  spent  in  proportion  to  the  population  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1847-8  than  in  any  previous  year 
since  1835,  but  some  allowance  should  perhaps  be 
made  for  the  slightly  greater  liberality  with  which  the 
law  was  administered  in  1847  than  in  1842. 

In  most  branches  of  industry  no  very  marked  change 
occurred  in  the  average  rates  of  wages  from  the  early 
years  of  Chartist  aciiviiy  to  the  end  ot  the  hard  times  ot 
1858^  But  in  most  grades  ot  factory  labor  and  manufac- 
tures the  general  tendency  was  toward  improvement. 
IrT  the  «)tton  factories  near  Manchester  the  wages  "of 
engine-tenders,  stokers,  lodge-keepers,  warehousemen, 
reelers,  winders,  doublers,  doffers,  all  grades  of  carders, 
spinners  and  throstle  spinners,  showed  a  substantial  in- 
crease between  1839  ^"^  1849,  the  two  years  selected  for 
comparison  in  the  Parliamentary  Report."  The  hand 
mule  spinners  (except  the  piecersj  and  the  weavers  were 
the  only  important  classes  ot  operatives  whose  wages  de- 
clined, or  tailed  lu  advance!  in  the  woollen  mills  of 
Huddersheld'lind  its  neighborhood,  no  grades  of  labor 
decreased  in  price;  and  of  thirty-five  grades,  twenty-seven 
showed  a  distinct  advance.^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wages  of  silk  weavers,  spinners  and  dyers,*  and  of  flax 
spinners,  remained  unaltered  practically  from  1839  to 
1849.5 

The  wages  of  machine  workers  and  metal  manufac- 
turers generally  showed  almost  no  change  from  1839  to 
1849,*  but  after  1842  the  workers  in  the  iron  foundries 

'  NichoUs,  op.  cit.,  p.  390. 

^Parliamentary  Papers,  1887  (c.  5172)  Ixxxix,  273  et  seq.  pp.  47-40- 

^Ibid.,  p.  95.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  123.  'Ibid.,  p.  67. 

«  Wages  Report,  op.  cit.,  p.  171. 
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made  a  considerable  gain.  From  1842  to  1848  the  aver- 
age of  the  increases  for  nine  grades  of  labor  in  the  South 
Wales  iron  works,  was  forty-nine  per-cent,'  although  a 
slight  decline  had  taken  place  in  the  two  years  following 
1846."  The  statistics  for  North  Wales,  covering  the 
years  from  1844  to  1849,  show  a  distinct  advance, 
although  here  too,  as  in  Staffordshire,'  the  wages  level 
for  1848  and  1849  was  lower  than  for  the  two  preceding 
years.  In  the  building  trades,  the  average  wage  increase 
from  1839  to  1849  was  six  per-cenf*;  for  glass-workers, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Manchester,  fifteen  par-cent ; ' 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture,  in  Worcester  and 
Manchester,  seven  per-cent.*  Wages  in  the  potteries 
remained  practically  unchanged,  although  the  brick 
labourers  received  a  slight  raise.'  ^Of  the  important 
classes  which  furnished  the  larger  number  of  recruits  to 
the  Chartist  movement,  only  a  part  of  the  miners  and 
cullierb  suffered  a  uiarkud  decline  in  waives  between  fEe. 
earlier  and  the  later  years  of  the  agitation.  The  South 
Wales  miners  and  colliers  earned  nineteen  and  a  half  per- 
cent less  in  1848  than  in  1842,*  but  in  Stafifordshire  the 
average  increase  in  the  wages  of  miners  and  colliers  from 
18439  to  1848  was  nineteen  and  a  half  per-cent." 
Two  other  classes  of  wage-earners  remain  to  be  consid- 
I  ered  :  the  hand-loom  weavers  and  the  agricultural  laborers. 
After  1835  the  weekly  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers 

'  Wages  Report,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  31.  'Ibid.,  p.  30. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  361.     Bricklayers,  stone-masons,  plasterers,  slaters,  car- 
penters, plumbers,  painters  and  laborers  of  Worcester. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  243.    Averages  for  seven  grades  of  labor. 

'7Wrf.,  p.  2SS,  p.  258.  '/Wrf.,  p.  240.  "Ibid.,  p.  2^. 

'  1842  figures  not  given  for  Staffordshire.  "Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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remained  fairly  constant  at  6s.  3d.,'  but  their  numbers 
steadily  declined.  In  1842  there  were  still  some  97,000 
hand-loom  weavers,'  a  class  large  enough  to  count  seri- 
ously in  a  poHtical  agitation.  In  1848  there  were  only 
fifty  thousand ;  and  in  1854,  at  the  end  of  the  Chartist 
movement,  only  thirty  thousand,  or  less  than  a  seventh 
of  the  number  in  the  year  when  the  Reform  Bill  was 
carried.  R.  E.  Prothero  gives  the  following  estimate  of 
nominal  weekly  agricultural  wages  for  1837  ^"^  ^or 
1850-1.3 

North  and  North- Western  England  .... 
North-East  and  Eastern  England  .... 
South-East  England  and  East  Midlands  .   . 
South-West  England  and  West  Midlands  . 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  infer  from  this  table 
that  the  real  wages  of  agricultural  labor  had  declined  from 
1837  to  1850-1,  for  prices  were  much  lower  in  the  latter 
year  than  in  the  former. 

In  spite  of  the  fall  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  the  period  of  the  decline  of  the  Chartist  move- 
ment was  characterized  by  rapid  agricultural  develop- 
ment. In  the  five  years  from  1840  to  1844  inclusive 
only  120,780  acres  of  land  not  hitherto  under  cultivation 
were  developed,  while  during  the  next  five  years,  from 
1845  to  1849,  273,967  acres  were  placed  under  cultiva- 
tion.* Technical  improvement  was  rapid.  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  established  in  1838,  spread  scien- 

^  G.  H.  Wood,  History  of  Wages  in  the  Cotton  Trade  (London,  1910), 
pp.  127-8.  ^Ibid. 

'Prothero,  English  Farming  Past  and  Present  (London,  1912), 
pp.  68-70. 

*  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  188. 
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tific  knowledge  among  the  farmers.  The  clay  soil  was 
drained  at  such  expense  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  and 
the  farmers  that  in  1846  Parliament  appropriated  four  mil- 
lion pounds  to  assist  in  the  work.'  The  soil  was  more 
carefully  manured,  and  more  fertilizer  was  imported. 
The  importation  of  Peruvian  guano  in  1841  was  only 
1700  tons;  in  1847,  220,000  tons."  From  1850  onwards 
steam  as  a  motive  power  began  to  be  applied  in  agricul- 
ture.3  But  the  full  return  of  agricultural  prosperity  was 
delayed  by  low  prices  and  poor  crops  until  after  1853. 

The  first  efifects  of  Corn  Law  repeal  were  not  of  long 
duration.  The  average  annual  net  importation  of  grain 
and  meal  was  0.310  quarters  per  capita  from  1846  to  1850; 
but  it  decreased  to  0.291  from  1851  to  1855.''  The  de- 
velopment of  railroading  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades 
of  the  century  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  British  farm- 
ers in  enabling  them  to  transport  their  crops  to  market 
readily  and  cheaply.  By  1854  grain  and  meat  sold  for 
prices  as  high  as  those  which  prevailed  under  the  old 
protective  system,  partly  because  of  the  abnormal  situa- 
tion created  by  the  Crimean  War,  partly  because  of  the 
cheapening  of  gold  which  resulted  from  the  opening  of 
new  mines  in  California  in  1848  and  1849.  The  farmers 
were  aided  in  their  attempt  to  retain  the  domestic  mar- 
ket in  competition  with  the  foreign  producer  by  the  good 
years  and  abundant  harvests  after  1853.=  The  high  de- 
gree of  agricultural  prosperity  existing  during  the  decade 
which  followed  the  end  of  the  Chartist  movement  was 
certainly  one  factor  in  lessening  possible  political  discon- 
tent.    The   agricultural  laborer  shared  to  some  degree 

'  W.  Hasbach,  History  of  the  English  A^cultural  Laborer,  p.  243. 
'^  Prothero,  op.  cit.,  p.  366.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  369. 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1867  (86)  Ixiv,  657  et  seq. 
^  Hasbach,  op  cit.,  p.  246. 
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in  the  new  prosperity.  From  1850  to  i860  the  average 
weekly  wages  for  agricultural  laborers  rose  from  lis. 
lod.  in  the  northern  and  north-western  counties  to  13s. 
5d.;  in  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  counties,  from  9s, 
id.  to  IIS.  id.;  in  the  southeastern  and  east  midland 
counties,  from  9s.  5d.  to  lis.  gd.;  in  the  south-western 
and  south  midland  counties,  from  7s.  2d.  to  9s.  iid.' 
"  So  far  as  the  standard  of  the  highest  farming  is  con- 
cerned, agriculture  has  made  but  little  advance  since  the 
'  Fifties,"  wrote  R.  E.  Prothero  in  1912  ; '  and  W.  E. 
Bear  gave  as  his  opinion  that,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  "the  period  of  ten  years  ending  with  1862 
was  probably  the  most  prosperous  decade  ever  enjoyed 
by  British  agriculturists."^ 

But  Chartism  was  always  an  urban  rather  than  a  rural 
movement,  and  if  hard  times  had  continued  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  the  agricultural  improvement  might 
indeed  have  weakened  Chartism  but  could  not  have 
stopped  its  progress  among  the  artisans  in  the  towns. 
The  industrial  crisis  passed,  however,  even  before  the 
agricultural  depression  had  come  to  an  end.  As  early 
as  February  1849,  the  royal  address  congratulated  Par- 
liament and  the  country  on  the  improvement  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  conditions,*  while  two  years  later 
the  address  spoke  of  "  the  difficulties  felt  by  that  import- 
ant body  among  my  people  who  are  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land."  5  The  national  finances  improvedgreatly  duritig 
the  years  which  followed  the  depression  of  1848.  In. 
gTace  of  the  deficit  existing  m  1847  and  1848,  there  was 
a  surplus  of  more  than  two  million  pounds  in  1849  ^^^ 

"1 , . __— — — 

'  Prothero,  op.  cii.,  pp.  68-70.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  346. 

'  H.  D.  Traill,  Social  England,  6  vols.  (London,  1899),  vol.  vi,  p.  409. 

^  Annual  Register,  vol.  xci,  p.  3.  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  xciii,  p.  3. 
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of  over  two  and  a  half  millions  in  i8t;o.'  From  1848  to 
1854  the  national  debt  was  diminished  from  £791,817,338 
to  £769,082,549;  the  interest  and  other  annual  charges 
from  £28,307,343  to  £27,715,203.'  In  1848  the  real  or 
declared  value  of  the  exports  of  the  manufactures  and 
produce    ol!  the  United    Kmgdom   was  £52,849,446;   in 


^853,  £98,933,781  ;  an~riicr€ase  of  more  than  eighty-seven 
pel  cent  in  hve  years.^    The  number  of  bankruptcies  and 
•iliyolvelicies  lepuiLed  in  the  Annual  Register  decreased 
from  2377  in  1848  to  1009  in  1853. 

The  clearest  evidence  of  the  increasing  well-being  of 
the  masses  of  the  people  appears  in  the  statistics  of 
pauperism  and  criminality,  'ihe  annual  poor  rate  de- 
"clined  three  years  later  from  7s.  i  ^d.  per  capita  in  1848 
'  to  5  s.  oyzd.,  tne  lowest  rate  since  1838.*  I'he  percent- 
age of  tne  population  ot  England  and  Wales  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief  decreased  steadily  from  10.8  in  1847-8  to  4.8 
in  1852-3.5  The  hard  times  of  the  early  'forties  haci 
^een  characterized  by  much  violence  and  theft.  Making 
every  allowance  for  the  effect  on  criminal  statistics  of 
the  multiplication  of  laws  and  their  better  enforcement, 
it  seems  clear  that  up  to  that  time  criminality  had  been 
on  the  increase. 

In  1841  the  number  of  committals  had  greatly  outstripped  the 
increase  of  population  in  every  county  in  England.  In  Rut- 
land, which  showed  the  lowest  increase  of  population  between 
1805-1841,  /.  <?.,  only  thirty  per  cent.,  crime  had  increased  250 
per  cent. ;  in  Monmouth,  where   population  had  increased 

'1849  ;f  2,098, 126;  1850  ;^2,S78,8o6.    Parliamentary  Papers,  1851  (in 
140)  xxxi,  163  et  seq. 
'^Parliamentary  Papers,  1857-8  (443)  xxxiii,  165  et  seq. 
^  Ibid.,  1866  (509)  Ixvi,  717  et  seq. 
*Ibid.,  1852  (1461)  xxiii,  i  et  seq. 
"NichoUs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  390,  424. 
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most  rapidly,  i.  e.,  128  per  cent.,  crime  had  increased  1720  per 
cent.  .  .  .  Forthewholeof  England,  while  population  increased 
seventy-nine  per  cent,  between  1805  and  1841,  committals 
increased  482  per  cent.' 

In  1841  the  number  of  committals  was  174.6  to  each 
100,000  persons  in  England  and  Wales;  in  1851,  156.2." 
Much  indirect  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  the  period 
which  followed  the  years  of  Chartist  agitation  is  con- 
tained in  the  Report  of  1865 '  on  the  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
the  supplementary  Report  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  in 
1866.  ♦  Between  the  census  years  of  1831  and  1861 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  increased  by  444 
per-cent.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  day 
scholars  increased  by  146.7  per-cent.  The  amount  de- 
posited in  savings  banks  from  1831  to  1864  increased 
by  209  per-cent,  but  the  number  of  depositors  by  338 
per-cent,  thus  showing  that  the  practice  of  depositing 
savings  was  spreading  more  and  more  widely  among  the 
masses  of  the  people.  Not  only  the  proportion,  but  the 
absolute  number  of  paupers  decreased  from  1849  to 
1861,  the  decrease  amounting  to  18.8  per  cent.  From 
1839  to  1864  the  number  of  letters  delivered  by  the  post 
office  increased  in  England  and  Wales  by  834  per  cent ; 
in  Scotland,  by  743  per  cent;  in  Ireland,  by  556  per 
cent.  Perhaps  the  most  important  facts  brought  out  in 
the  first  Report  dealt  with  the  change  in  the  consump- 
tion of  certain  taxed  or  dutiable  articles  of  food  and 
drink  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  use  of  tea  increased 
195.36  per  cent;  the  use  of  coffee,  38.5  per  cent;  the  use 

'  Porter,  op.  cit.,  p.  105.  ''Ibid.,  p.  no. 

»  Parliamentary  Papers,  1865  (i95)  xlvii,  447- 
"■IHd.,  1866  (116)  Ivii,  843. 
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of  sugar,  119.26  per  cent;  the  use  of  wine,  83.48  per 
cent ;  the  use  of  malt,  32  per  cent ;  the  use  of  spirits, 
0.13  per  cent.'  In  other  words  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  tea,  sugar  and  wine  greatly  increased,  that  of 
coflfee  and  malt  underwent  little  change,  while  that  of 
spirits  showed  a  marked  decline. 

It  is  questionable  if  British  labor  received  a  propor- 
tionate share  in  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  of  trade,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
general  rise  in  wages  from  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  great  enough  to  revolu- 
tionize the  daily  life  of  the  laborer.  Arthur  L.  Bowley 
estimated  the  change  in  average  weekly  wages  during 
this  period  as  follows  : '' 

1833  1867 

London  artizans 28s.    od.  36s.    od. 

Provincial  artizans 22s.    od.  27s.    od. 

Town  laborers 14s.    od.  20s.    od. 

Agricultural  laborers       .    los.    6d.  14s.    od. 

Add  to  this  change  in  nominal  wages  the  effect  of  free 
trade  upon  the  cost  of  living,  the  shortening  of  hours 
'  of  labor  by  legislative  action,  the  readjustment  of  taxa- 
tion,  the  decrease  in  pauperism  and  unemployment,  and 
thejonclusion~ii~irresistible  that  the  peculiar  economic 
conditions  which  created  the  Chartist  movement  largely 

disappeared  during^Jhe    perind    of   midrllp-rlaiig    rii1p_anj 

that  the  renewed  agitation  for  the  franchise  had  behind 
it  other  forces  and  motives  than  the  miserv  of  the  people. 
■^  But  before  leaving  the  large  and  important  subject  of 
the  bearing  of  economic  conditions  upon  the  progress 
and  decline  of  the  Chartist  movement,  it  is  well  to  com- 
pare the  trend  of  wages  in  some  typical  and  important 

'  The  consumption  of  domestic  spirits  showed  z  decrease  of  7  per  cent. 
'  A.  L.  Bowley,  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (Cambridge,  1900),  p.  70. 
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industry,  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
movement.  For  this  purpose  the  average  annual  wages 
in  the  cotton  factories  has  been  taken,  not  only  because 
of  the  importance  of  the  industry  in  itself  and  the  unus- 
ually complete  wages  data  we  have  for  it,'  but  also  be- 
cause it  furnished  so  many  recruits  to  the  Chartists. 
The  average  of  the  wages  from  1838  to  1841  inclusive 
has  been  chosen  as  the  basis  of  comparison  with  rates  of 
later  years.  The  index  of  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
taken  by  averaging  the  index  numbers  of  the  retail  prices 
of  foodstuffs  listed  on  page  108,  but  weighting  wheat  as 
double  because  of  its  general  use  in  bread. 


Years 
1837-41 

1842 

1843 
1844 

184s 

1846 

1847 
1848 

1849 
1850 

1851 
1852 

i8S3 
'  Wood, 


Wages 
100 

99 

96 
99 
104 

104 

96 

96 
96 
96 
98 
100 

105 
History 


Prices 
100 

87 

80 
84 


Remarks 
The  first  five  years  of  Chartism. 

f  Unemployment  general. 

•j  Monster  petition  for  the  Charter. 

(.  Political  strike  in  August. 

[■Chartism  inactive. 


/  Famine  in  Ireland. 
^^■^      \  Signs  of  a  revival  of  the  movement. 

5  Chartist  movement  active. 

\  O'Connor  elected  to  Parliament. 

f  Chartist  demonstration  in  April. 
\  Movement  shown  to  be  declining. 

{■  Numerous  desertions  from  the  party. 


115 

92 

79 
71 

72-5 
77 


Chartists  lack  funds  to  support  an  agi- 
tation. 

93  The  Chartist  organization  disappears. 

of  Wages  in  the  Cotton  Trade,  pp.  127-8. 


CHAPTER  V 

A  Discussion  of  the  Cause  of  the  Decline  of  the 
Chartist  Movement 

The  one  episode  in  the  history  of  Chartism  which  is 
never  omitted  even  from  the  briefest  narratives  of  Eng- 
lish politics  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  famous 
demonstration  of  the  tenth  of  April  in  1848.  This  is  but 
natural,  for  the  extravagant  claims  and  revolutionary 
language  of  the  Chartist  leaders,  the  general  fear  of  a 
revolution  paralleling  that  across  the  Channel,  the  gar- 
risoning of  London  with  an  army  of  special  police  con- 
stables including  in  their  number  the  future  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  finally  the  pitiable  inadequacy  both 
of  the  demonstration  and  of  the  petition  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  or  fears  universally  entertained  in  regard  to 
them,  made  the  incident  worth  relating  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  its  historical  significance.  The  peti- 
tion of  1848  was  in  truth  of  the  greatest  significance  as 
evidence  both  of  the  weakness  and  of  the  strength  of 
Chartism,  but  the  disproportionate  emphasis  usually 
given  it  has  made  it  seem  the  climax  of  the  whole  agita- 
tion, and  has  also  made  the  decline  of  the  movement 
appear  simply  the  natural  consequence  of  the  chagrin  of 
the  Chartists  over  their  failure  and  the  ridicule  which 
was  heaped  upon  them  after  the  examination  of  the 
petition. 

No  impression  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  In 
the  first  place.  Chartism  had  twice  before  put  forth  its 
strength,  in  1839  and  in  1842,  and  on  both  occasions  the 
138  [386 
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effort  resulted  only  in  failure  and  repression.  The 
movement  seemed  as  dead  in  1840  and  in  1843  as  in 
1849;  the  difference  being  that  after  the  first  failure  the 
agitation  revived  stronger  than  ever,  after  the  second  it 
revived  more  slowly  and  in  a  weakened  form,  while  from 
the  third  failure  it  never  recovered.  No  doubt  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  three  rejections  of  their  petition  tended 
to  discourage  the  weaker  members  of  the  party ;  but  if 
each  occasion  had  revealed  an  increasing  strength  among 
the  people,  many  others  would  have  joined  the  movement 
in  the  hope  that  Parliament  could  not  much  longer  dis- 
regard the  growing  impatience  of  the  people  for  reform. 
The  agitations  for  the  Reform  Bill  and  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws  had  for  many  years  to  meet  as  unwaver- 
ing an  opposition  from  the  government  as  the  agitation 
for  the  Charter,  but  the  Radicals  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  only  gained  fresh  strength  at  each  repulse  and 
persisted  in  their  efforts  till  they  attained  final  victory. 
It  is  improbable  that  the  ruling  classes  could  have  re- 
sisted indefinitely  an  agitation  for  manhood  suffrage  if 
that  had  had  behind  it  the  continuous  and  active  support 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  country. 

The  second  reason  for  rejecting  the  theory  that  the 
collapse  of  the  demonstration  of  1848  was  the  cause  of 
the  decline  of  the  movement,  is  that  this  collapse  itself 
requires  explanation.  Even  if  the  theory  were  adequate 
to  account  for  the  subsequent  weakness  of  the  move- 
ment, it  could  not  explain  its  declining  strength  before 
1848.  As  measured  by  the  comparative  number  of 
signatures  to  the  petitions  of  1842  and  1848,  Chartism 
had  hardly  three-fifths  of  the  strength  in  the  latter  year 
that  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  former.'     All  careful  students 

•  Cf.  supra,  p.  iO[. 
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of  Chartist  history  agree  that  the  movement  was  never 
again  so  strong  as  it  had  been  in  1842.'  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  which  scattered  the  forces  of 
Chartism,  that  cause  must  have  been  in  operation  during 
the  period  between  the  two  petitions.  The  view  that 
the  failure  of  1848  "killed"  the  movement  exaggerates 
both  the  strength  of  the  movement  in  that  year  and  its 
subsequent  weakness.  The  fiasco  of  April  was  but  a 
milestone  set  midway  on  the  downward  course  of  the 
agitation  from  1843  to  1853.  After  1848  the  Chartist 
party  dwindled  away,  rapidly  indeed  but  not  abruptly; 
the  very  fact  that  some  semblance  of  organization  was 
retained  for  five  years  later,  shows  that  the  party  could 
not  have  perished  merely  of  the  ridicule  which  met  it  in 
1848. 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  however,  that  Chartism  as  a  name 
was  doomed  by  the  many  blunders  associated  with  its 
history.  The  later  phase  of  Chartist  propaganda  was 
subject  to  the  heavy  handicap  of  all  the  undesirable 
associations  which  had  accumulated  about  the  party. 
Like  every  other  political  agitation,  Chartism  made  new 
enemies  with  each  new  shift  of  policy;  like  a  glacier 
advancing  down  an  Alpine  valley  it  pushed  before  it  an 
ever-growing  "  terminal  moraine "  of  opposition  till  it 
could  advance  no  further.  The  prevailing  discontent 
with  the  party  leadership  and  the  chagrin  felt  at  its 
ludicrous  collapse  in  the  hour  of  its  testing,  is  evidenced 
by  the  numerous  reform  organizations  which  sprang  up 
after  1848.''     Nothing  fails  like  failure,  and  the  ill-success 

^  Dolleatis  heads  the  section  of  his  work,  Le  Chartisme,  which  covers 
the  period  from  1843  to  1848  "  Le  Declin."  Tildsley  writes:  "The 
Chartist  movement  remained  for  a  few  years  but  with  ever-lessening 
force.  It  had  reached  its  height  in  1842  and  thereafter  had  no  further 
strength  of  life."     Die  Entstehung  der  Chartistenbewegung,  p.  52. 

^  Cf.  supra,  pp.  106-113. 
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of  the  long-continued  Chartist  propaganda  caused  many 
to  feel  that  if  the  working  classes  were  ever  to  win  their 
Charter  it  must  be  under  some  other  name. 

But  we  are  not  particularly  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
Charter,  for  that  was  but  one  of  many  possible  demo- 
cratic programs.  What  really  requires  explanation  is 
the  comparative  indifference  of  the  people  to  democratic 
propaganda  in  every  form,  the  strange  political  apathy 
which  distinguishes  the  '  fifties  from  the  earlier  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  faults  and  failures  of  the 
Chartist  organization  afiford  no  reason  why  some  one  of 
the  numerous  new  radical  and  democratic  organizations 
which  claimed  to  be  heirs  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
should  not  have  revived  the  agitation  for  the  franchise  and 
carried  it  to  victory,  freed  of  the  discredited  party  label 
and  the  unworthy  party  leadership  which  had  frustrated 
popular  aspirations  in  the  past.  But  no  new  working 
class  party  appeared  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  had 
been  abandoned.  Such  radical  propaganda  as  yet  remained 
was  carried  on,  in  a  rather  mild  fashion,  within  the  rec- 
ognized political  parties,  Liberal  and  Conservative.  The 
most  important  demand  of  the  Charter,  that  of  a  widened 
suffrage,  was  not  granted  even  in  part  till  more  than  a 
decade  after  the  disappearance  of  Chartism ;  twenty-five 
years,  in  fact,  after  the  time  of  its  greatest  strength. 

No  external  political  factor  will  serve  to  explain  the 
decline  of  Chartism.  The  growth  and  decline  of  the 
movement  was  quite  independent  of  the  party  warfare 
of  Whigs  and  Tories.  Both  parties  made  conces- 
sions to  the  economic  wants  of  the  working  classes 
but  neither  conceded  a  single  point  of  the  Charter. 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories  showed  themselves  ready  to  put 
down  Chartist  agitation  with  a  strong  hand  whenever  in 
their  opinion  it  amounted  to  "sedition."     The  Radicals, 
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it  is  true,  were  favorable  towards  the  Charter  and  even 
used  what  influence  they  had  in  Parliament  to  secure 
liberal  treatment  for  individual  Chartists  who  had  incau- 
tiously put  themselves  in  danger  of  prosecution.  But 
the  Radicals  never  formed  a  ministry  and,  even  if  they 
had,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  would  have  served  to  break  up 
the  Chartist  party,  since  the  difference  on  important 
economic  issues  between  the  Radicals  and  the  Chartists 
was  so  great  and  bitter.'  The  effect  of  the  repressive 
measures  taken  against  the  party  leaders  was  also  incon- 
siderable, or  at  least  temporary.  When  a  champion  of 
the  Charter  was  imprisoned  he  became  a  "martyr"  to 
the  cause  and  left  prison  with  enhanced  prestige  and 
influence.  The  Chartist  agitators  did  not  lack  courage 
and  regarded  the  chance — or  rather  the  very  high  prob- 
ability— of  prosecution  as  one  of  the  inevitable  draw- 
backs to  a  reformer's  life  so  long  as  the  government 
remained  under  the  reactionary  sway  of  the  upper  classes. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  prosecutions  in  1848,  vigor- 
ous as  they  were,  should  have  been  more  lastingly  effec- 
tive than  the  prosecutions  in  1839,  1842  and  1843. 

One  marked  political  weakness  the  party  had,  however, 
which  robbed  it  of  much  influence  possessed  by  other 
bodies  of  reformers ;  the  lack  of  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment. From  the  very  nature  of  the  chief  demand  of  the 
Chartists,  the  enlargement  of  the  electorate,  it  followed 
that  their  main  appeal  must  be  to  the  unrepresented.  Such 
influence  as  they  could  exert  upon  Parliament  had  to  be 
indirect;  the  moral  effect  of  great  mass  meetings,  mon- 
ster petitions,  strikes,  speeches,  and  the  party  press. 
The  Chartists  could  sometime  elect  an  individual  spokes- 
man, such  as  O'Connor  in  1847,  but  they  never  could 

*  Cf.  supra.  Chap.  I. 
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get  votes  enough  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  party.  In  order  to  get  a  hearing  in  Parliament  for 
their  demands  or  their  grievances  they  had  usually  to 
call  upon  the  support  of  some  friendly  Radical,  as  a  man 
unable  to  attend  a  law  suit  in  person  might  intrust  his 
interests  to  an  attorney.  The  position  of  other  notable 
agitations  in  the  the  nineteenth  century  in  which  pres- 
sure from  outside  Parliament  was  the  main  element  of 
success  was  very  dififerent.  The  reformers  of  1832  might 
never  have  forced  the  House  of  Lords  to  yield  if  the 
country  at  large  had  been  indifferent  to  their  cause,  but 
it  was  none  the  less  a  great  practical  advantage  to  the 
Whigs  to  hold  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  proceeded  to  arouse  the  people 
and  influence  the  government  by  such  methods  as  the 
Chartists  employed,  mass  meeting,  petitions,  and  the  like ; 
but  they  had  practically  the  entire  body  of  Radicals  and 
many  of  the  Whigs  as  their  Parliamentary  agents  and, 
in  the  later  years  of  their  propaganda,  the  growing  sym- 
pathy of  the  prime  minister  himself.  The  Irish  National- 
ists in  the  days  of  Parnell  and  afterwards  were  only  a 
small  minority  as  compared  with  the  whole  House  of 
Commons,  but  they  formed  a  group  which  was  some- 
times able  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  into  which  the  British  electorate 
was  and  is  divided.  Agrarian  disorders  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  England  to  continue  to  ignore  the  grievances  of 
Ireland;  but  only  when  the  fate  of  a  ministry  depended 
upon  its  paying  attention  to  the  Irish  account  of  these 
grievances  as  presented  to  it  by  a  small  but  compact  Par- 
liamentary group,  were  methods  of  coercion  gradually 
replaced  by  remedial  legislation. 

Since  the  unenfranchised  workingmen  who   made  up 
the  bulk  of  the  Chartist  party  could  exert  little  or  no 
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direct  influence  on  the  course  of  legislation,  there  re- 
mained only  two  possible  paths  to  success.  Either  they 
could  win  to  their  support  men  of  a  different  class  who 
were  represented  in  Parliament  by  convincing  them  that 
their  demands  were  just,  or  at  least  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise not  to  yield  to  them,  or  else  they  might  carry 
through  a  revolution  in  which  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment would  be  wholly  set  aside  or  ignored.  The  latter 
method  was  never  seriously  contemplated  by  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  party ;  the  risk  of  failure  was  too 
great  and  the  possibility  of  success  too  remote.  Even 
the  physical  force  Chartists  thought  rather  of  intimidat- 
ing Parliament  into  passing  the  Charter  than  of  obtain- 
ing the  Charter  without  its  assent,  while  the  moral  force 
Chartists  believed  that  they  could  convert  the  repre- 
sented classes  to  Chartism. 

As  the  complaisance  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
was  so  important  to  the  success  of  the  Chartists,  their 
strong  insistence  upon  class  solidarity  worked  to  their 
great  injury.  The  working  class  was  strong  in  numbers 
but  wholly  without  political  power  and,  in  those  years  of 
poverty,  practically  without  economic  strength.  If  the 
Chartists  had  possessed  either  the  voting  power  or  the 
available  funds  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  they 
could  have  carried  on  a  far  more  extensive  and  effective 
agitation  than  they  did.  The  presence  of  a  few  wealthy 
men  in  the  movement  could  have  tided  it  over  many  per- 
iods when  the  Chartist  press  could  hardly  keep  alive  for 
want  of  support  and  when  the  ofificials  of  the  party  could 
not  be  paid  their  salaries.  But  with  a  few  exceptions, 
of  which  the  most  notable  was  O  'Connor,  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  almost  as  poor  as  the  rank  and  file. 
Surely  the  theory  of  class  consciousness  was  never  put 
more  forcibly  than  by  Ernest  Jones: 
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An  amalgamation  of  classes  is  impossible  where  an  amalgama- 
tion of  interests  is  impossible  .  .  .  All  beyond  that  pale  are 
our  enemies  by  the  law  of  nature-unconvertible,  (excepting  of 
course  individual  cases  of  generous  and  elevated  feeling) ,  and 
therefore  not  worth  the  wasting  of  a  single  thought  or  mo- 
ment. .  .  .  These  two  portions  of  the  community  must  be 
separated,  distinctly,  dividedly  and  openly  from  each  other 
Class  Against  Class  ; "  all  other  mode  of  proceeding  is  mere 
moonshine/ 

Had  the  Chartists  been  possessed  of  but  a  single  pro- 
gram and  a  single  policy,  it  is  possible  that  the  British 
working  class,  in  spite  of  its  political  and  economic  weak- 
ness, might  have  been  welded  into  a  formidable  organi- 
zation by  the  very  insistence  upon  class  lines  that  lost 
Chartism  the  powerful  aid  of  the  middle-class  Radicals. 
But  the  history  of  the  Chartist  movement  is  a  continuous 
narrative  of  schisms  and  heresy  trials  over  matters  of  eco- 
nomic doctrine,  of  political  policy  or  simply  of  personal 
pique.  It  is  probable  that  the  party  at  no  time  had  suiifi- 
cient  cohesion  to  secure  its  aims  even  if  all  other  cir- 
cumstances had  favored  its  success. 

The  root  difficulty  was  that  the  aims  of  the  party  were 
really  economic  rather  than  political,'  while  its  program 
was  purely  political.  If  Chartism  had  been  only  a  move- 
ment for  political  reform,  there  would  have  been  no  cause 
for  quarrel  with  middle-class  reformers  who  desired  the 
same  thing,  there  would  have  been  no  serious  friction 
over  the  dififerent  economic  theories  held  by  the  different 
leaders,  and  the  improvement  in  the  economic  condition 
of  the  working  classes  would  not  have  affected  the  pro- 
gress of  the  agitation.     The  Charter  in  itself  was  a  very 

^  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  342,  capitals  in  the  original. 

"^  The  economic  aims  and  views  of  the  Chartists  are  treated  in  Chapter  I . 
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simple  political  program  and  all  factions  of  Chartists 
adhered  to  it  with  a  tenacity  which  left  little  ground  for 
dispute  on  the  question  of  the  "  party  platform,"  while 
the  dififerences  of  opinion  as  to  policy  and  method,  seri- 
ous as  they  were,  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Chartist 
movement  but  common  to  almost  all  radical  reform 
movements.  But  "the  Charter"  had  various  meanings 
to  the  different  persons  who  used  the  term.  To  al- 
most all  it  meant  more  than  manhood  sufifrage,  vote 
by  ballot  and  the  other  four  points  demanded  by  the 
party.  It  was  about  what  more  it  meant  that  the  leaders 
differed,  and  differed  irreconcilably. 

To  William  Lovett  the  Charter  was  but  one  element  in 
a  general  program  of  social  amelioration  by  voluntary 
effort  and  popular  education.  To  Feargus  O'Connor  it 
was  the  political  counterpart  of  a  new  peasantry  re- 
established on  the  land  stolen  from  their  forefathers  and 
removed  forever  from  the  factory  towns.  To  the  Rever- 
end Joseph  Stephens,  to  John  Frost  and  many  of  the 
other  early  leaders  Chartism  meant  the  repeal  of  the  New 
Poor  Law.  To  J.  Bronterre  O'Brien  it  meant  currency 
reform  and  the  nationalization  of  land  rents.  To  Ernest 
Jones,  Chartism  was  proletarian  Socialism.  The  incessant 
and  bitter  intra'-party  disputes  were  not  the  differences 
of  opinion  between  persons  who  were  agreed  as  to  the 
end  of  their  efforts  but  quarreled  over  the  means  to 
attain  it,  but  the  fundamental  divergences  of  men  whose 
aims  were  wide  apart  and  whose  only  bond  of  union  was 
agreement  upon  the  Charter  as  the  indispensable  means 
to  attain  their  diverse  and  conflicting  ends. 

It  was  just  this  lack  of  a  definite  economic  program 
corresponding  to  the  political  program  of  the  "  six 
points  "  that  made  a  few  individual  leaders  of  such  over- 
mastering importance  in  the  movement.      Each  of   the 
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leaders  and  important  journalists  of  the  Chartist  party 
had  his  views  of  the  ultimate  aims  to  which  the  Charter 
was  a  means  and  urged  them  in  season  and  out,  till  these 
policies  became  indissolubly  associated  with  the  person- 
alities of  their  leading  advocates.  Chartists  did  not 
group  themselves  as  individualists  or  collectivists,  but  as 
O'Connorites,  O'Brienites,  and  the  like.  As  has  been 
frequently  pointed  out,  Chartism  was  essentially  a  nega- 
tive movement,  a  protest  against  the  rigidity  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  the  abuses  of  the  factory  system,  the 
burden  of  the  public  debt,  the  class  character  of  the 
franchise  and  numerous  other  popular  grievances.  For 
this  reason  it  swept  into  its  ranks  all  kinds  of  discontent 
and  thus  gained  enormous  strength  from  the  start.  But 
the  resulting  organization  was  of  too  miscellaneous  a 
composition  and  contained  too  many  divergent  views 
and  motives  to  achieve  a  working  harmony.  In  a  word, 
the  Chartists  could  not  agree  upon  an  economic  pro- 
gram, because  there  was  none  which  all  or  even  most  of 
the  party  could  accept,  nor  could  they  agree  to  leave  eco- 
nomic programs  to  one  side,  because  it  was  in  such  re- 
forms that  they  were  chiefly  interested. 

The  dififerences  of  economic  theory,  if  the  most  funda- 
mental, were  far  from  being  the  only  issues  which  rent 
the  movement.  Immediate  methods  were  in  question 
as  well  as  the  ultimate  goal.  It  is  true  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  moral  force  and  the  physical  force 
Chartists  was  neither  so  clear  nor  so  important  as  has 
generally  been  assumed.'  But  the  two  tendencies,  to- 
persuasion  and  to  coercion,  did  coexist  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  checkmate  each  other.  The  moral  force 
Chartists  were  continually  reproached  for  the  acts  and 

'  Cf.  supra,  pp.  82-4. 
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Speeches  of  their  allies,  so  that  their  arguments  lost 
much  of  the  effect  they  might  have  had  if  the  whole 
party  had  been  likewise  committed  to  moral  force  meth- 
ods. The  clearest  sign  of  this  was  the  refusal  of  Joseph 
Sturge  and  his  group  of  Complete  Suffragists  to  accept 
the  name  of  Chartist,  tainted  in  their  opinion  with  the 
memories  of  past  violence,  although  they  had  already 
declared  for  every  point  of  the  Charter.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  so  many  moral  force  men  within 
the  party  ranks  effectually  prevented  a  physical  force 
demonstration  on  any  formidable  scale.  A  revolt  in 
which  the  rebels  could  not  carry  with  them  even  the 
majority  of  their  own  party  was  not  very  likely  to  over- 
awe the  government  of  the  British  Empire.  Such  partial 
insurrections  and  conspiracies  as  did  mark  the  course  of 
this,  on  the  whole,  remarkably  orderly  movement  were 
suppressed  and  punished  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
Another  source  of  friction  within  the  party  was  the 
jealousy  between  dififerent  bodies  of  Chartists  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  seen  how  the 
proposal  to  organize  an  independent  Scottish  party  had 
threatened  the  harmony  of  the  movement.'  The  locals 
in  England  itself  were  frequently  jealous  of  each  other. 
London  and  Manchester  Chartists  alike  aspired  to  have 
their  respective  cities  reckoned  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
propaganda ;  London  because  of  its  size  and  political  im- 
portance, Manchester  because  the  strength  of  the  move- 
ment was  greatest  in  the  northern  manufacturing  districts 
of  which  Manchester  was  the  heart.  In  1851,  for  example, 
a  most  bitter  campaign  was  waged  between  the  Man- 
chester Chartist  council  with  the  powerful  support  of  the 
Northern  Star  on  the  one  side,  and  Ernest  Jones  and 

^  Supra,  p.  82. 
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G.  J.  Harney  on  the  other,  as  to  whether  the  coming 
party  convention  should  be  held  in  Manchester  or  in 
London.' 

Many  writers  have  laid  the  failure  of  Chartism  to  the 
unwisdom  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  and  especially  of 
Feargus  O'Connor.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  view, 
for  none  of  the  leaders,  able  as  many  of  them  were,  held 
at  any  time  the  confidence  of  all  the  party.  William 
Lovett,  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  wisest  Chartist 
leader,  failed  altogether  to  conciliate  the  more  violent 
faction  which  followed  O'Connor,  and  after  1842  he  grew 
discouraged  and  abandoned  active  participation  in  the 
movement.  Thomas  Cooper  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  sincerity,  but  he  quarreled  easily  and  made  as  many 
enemies  as  friends.  J.  Bronterre  O'Brien  and  Ernest 
Jones  were  probably  the  most  original  and  intelligent  of 
those  who  aspired  to  the  party  leadership,  but  both  were 
thorough  doctrinaires,  inclined  to  force  out  of  the  move- 
ment all  who  opposed  their  economic  views.  Among 
the  other  prominent  men  of  the  party  only  O'Connor  had 
a  sufficiently  commanding  personality  to  attract  a  large 
personal  following  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Chart- 
ists. His  aristocratic  birth,  striking  presence  and  fluent 
if  somewhat  incoherent  oratory,  were  assets  that  counted 
for  much  in  giving  him  prestige.  He  had  wealth  enough 
to  keep  his  personal  organ,  the  Northern  Star,  in  exist- 
ence during  years  when  other  papers  were  ruined.  It 
finally  became  the  official  organ  of  the  Chartist  party  and 
the  most  widely  read  workingman's  paper  in  the  United 
Kingdom." 

'  For  the  contest  over  the  convention  see  especially  the  Friend  ot  the 
People  during  the  winter  of  1850-1. 

'  The  maximum  circulation  of  the  ' '  Northern  Star  ' '  was  50,000  a  week. 
Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  p.  18. 
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But  in  spite  of"  O'Connor's  talents  and  his  real  enthu- 
siasm for  democracy  he  was  almost  the  worst  choice 
for  leader  that  the  Chartists  could  possibly  have  made. 
His  mere  association  with  the  movement  alienated  the 
middle-class  Radicals  and  Parliamentary  friends  of  Chart- 
ism, who  regarded  him  as  the  most  dangerous  type  of 
demagogue.  His  Irish  birth  and  affiliations  offended 
many  of  the  more  insular  Radicals.'  Even  his  friends 
within  the  party  came  to  regard  him  as  vain,  erratic  and 
unstable.  The  land  plan,  which  more  than  anything  else 
established  his  popularity  with  the  workers,  drove  into 
opposition  most  of  the  other  party  leaders,  including 
O'Brien  and  Cooper,  who  saw  the  impossibility  of  the 
scheme  or  feared  its  effect  in  distracting  the  energies  of 
the  movement  from  their  proper  goal.  His  very  confi- 
dence in  the  enterprise  he  had  fathered  was  so  excessive 
as  to  wake  the  suspicion  of  reflective  men.  "  Although 
not  a  practical  banker,"  he  wrote,  "  I  make  bold  to  as- 
sert that  there  is  not  a  better,  and  but  few  as  good, 
accountants  in  the  Bank  of  England." "  When  he  wrote 
an  article  about  the  principles  upon  which  his  scheme 
was  based  he  characterized  it  in  the  following  magnilo- 
quent fashion :  "  I  have  written  a  treatise  as  durable  as 
the  land."  3  After  his  election  to  Parliament  he  grew 
more  and  more  erratic,  till  in  1852  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  reported  on  his  case*  and  he  was 
adjudged  mentally  irresponsible.  How  far  O'Connor 
was  fully  sane  during  his  years  of  activity  within  the 
Chartist  party  cannot  well  be  determined,  but  his  eccen- 
tricities prompt  the  suspicion  that  his  mental  weakness 
may  have  come  upon  him  before  it  was  generally  known. 

'  For  the  harmful  effect  of  the  Irish  influence  on  Chartism,  cf.  infra, 
pp.  179-89. 
'  The  Laborer,  vol.  i,  p.  187.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  191. 

^Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  cxxii,  p.  816. 
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O'Connor's  greatest  fault  as  a  leader  was  his  jealousy 
of  possible  rivals.  He  quarreled  successively  with  all 
the  other  prominent  Chartists,  accusing  them  in  the 
Northern  Star  of  treason  to  the  party.  The  fact  that 
he  varied  his  attacks  with  efifusive  eulogies  and  efforts 
towards  reconciHation  did  not  lessen  the  distrust  which 
those  whom  he  had  libeled  felt  towards  him.  By  1848 
he  and  his  followers,  such  as  Ernest  Jones  and  Julian 
Harney,  stood  practically  alone  in  the  movement  which 
he  had  come  to  dominate.  Within  the  year  he  had  lost 
the  bulk  of  his  most  enthusiastic  supporters.  The 
physical  force  Chartists  deserted  him  after  he  had  failed 
to  carry  out  the  projected  demonstration  of  April  tenth 
in  the  face  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  government ; 
those  who  had  been  captivated  by  his  land  plan  were 
undeceived  by  the  failure  of  the  National  Land  Company 
and  the  Parliamentary  investigation  which  ended  its 
existence ;  Ernest  Jones  and  his  other  lieutenants  found 
him  too  inactive  in  the  cause  and  tried  to  carry  on  the 
movement  without  him. 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  internal  divisions  of 
Chartism  in  a  novel  which  Ernest  Jones  published 
serially  in  his  Notes  to  the  People.  This  novel,  entitled 
De  Brassier,  a  Democratic  Romance,  covered  the  history 
of  the  Chartist  movement  under  the  thin  disguise  of  a 
change  of  names  and  particular  events.  It  illustrated 
the  various  policies  and  personalities,  quarrels  and  fac- 
tional fights,  the  conferences,  conventions  and  public 
demonstrations,  conspicuous  in  Chartist  party  politics, 
but  from  the  most  violently  partizan  viewpoint.  "  De 
Brassier"  was  a  wealthy  aristocrat  who  entered  a  demo- 
cratic movement  in  some  country,  the  identity  of  which 
was  concealed  but  where  the  political  situation  bore 
much  likeness  to  that  of  England  in  the  '  forties,  partly 
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to  gratify  a  demagogic  ambition  and  partly  to  escape 
his  creditors.  He  played  havoc  with  the  movement  by 
casting  suspicion  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  really 
democratic  leaders  by  getting  up  huge  demonstrations 
which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  others,  while  he  himself 
cleverly  evaded  the  consequences  of  his  acts;  and  even 
managed  to  appear  as  an  apostle  of  reason  and  modera- 
tion by  choosing  the  right  time  to  desert ;  and  by  selling 
his  services  to  the  government  as  a  spy.  The  novel 
was  well  written  and  attracted  much  comment  from 
other  Chartists.  Ernest  Jones  emphatically  denied  that 
he  was  introducing  real  personalities  into  the  romance, 
but  Gammage  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  speeches 
and  many  of  the  acts  of  "  De  Brassier  "  exactly  paralleled 
those  of  O'Connor.'  If  "  De  Brassier"  really  stood  for 
O'Connor,  as  seems  certain  in  spite  of  the  author's 
denial,  the  caricature  of  the  leader's  motives  was  both 
crude  and  unjust.  O'Connor  was  never  a  government 
spy  and  he  coveted  popularity  rather  than  money.  But 
the  novel  is  none  the  less  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
factional  spirit  which  continually  frustrated  the  Chartist 
agitation,  not  only  because  it  faithfully  reproduces  in 
fictional  form  most  of  the  intra-party  quarrels,  but  also 
because  the  very  bitterness  of  the  author's  pen  is  an 
unintended  example  of  that  spirit. 

The  influence  of  O'Connor  upon  the  Chartist  move- 
ment was  wholly  harmful  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it  may 
easily  be  exaggerated.  It  was  difficult  while  O'Connor 
still  dominated  the  popular  imagination  for  wiser  leaders 
to  carry  out  their  policies,  but  when  the  reins  of  leader- 
ship fell  from  his  hands  they  had  once  again  an  oppor- 
tunity   to    direct    the    course    of    the    movement.     The 

'  Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  pp.  361-6. 
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strength  and  importance  of  Chartism  was  never  its 
leadership,  but  the  extent  to  which  it  won  the  support  of 
workingmen  who  had  not  previously  taken  an  active  part 
in  radical  politics.  Throughout  the  century  there  were 
always  men  to  lead  a  radical  political  movement,  but 
whether  they  were  wise  or  foolish  individually  they  could 
accomplish  little  while  they  lacked  popular  support.  For 
a  little  while,  from  1837  to  1842  and,  on  a  diminishing 
scale,  till  after  1848,  large  numbers  of  the  working 
classes  did  enter  such  a  movement  and  made  it  impor- 
tant and  even  menacing  in  spite  of  the  inefficiency  of 
their  spokesmen.  The  leaders  needed  the  movement 
more  than  the  movement  needed  them,  and  it  was  lack 
of  continued  popular  support  which  in  the  last  analysis 
made  Chartist  success  impossible. 

Some  have  considered  that  the  loss  of  popular  support 
was  a  part  of  the  general  political  reaction  which  followed 
the  revolutionary  efforts  of  1848,  represented  in  England 
by  Chartism.^  It  is  true  that  there  was  such  a  reaction 
towards  conservatism,  or  at  least  away  from  revolutionary 
radicalism,  in  the  England  of  the  '  fifties.  But  it  is  not 
clear  that  cessation  of  Chartist  activity  bore  any  relation 
to  the  politics  of  the  Continent.  The  ruling  classes  in 
England  may  have  lost  much  of  their  first  sympathy  for 
the  democratic  movement  at  home  and  abroad  when  the 
new  French  republic  showed  signs  of  becoming  socialis- 
tic and  the  countries  of  central  Europe  were  torn  by 
civil  war,  but  the  Chartists  did  not  share  this  change  of 
sentiment  in  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  contrary,  they 
rejoiced  over  the  revolutionary  attempts  in  France,  Ger- 
many,   Hungary,    Italy   and    elsewhere.'     Nor   was   the 

'E.  D.  Jones,  Chartism— A  Chapter  in  English  Industrial  History , 
in  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,  Arts  and  Letters,  vol.  xii,  pp. 
525-6.  '  Cf.  infra,  pp.  108-204. 
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English  situation  at  all  analogous  to  that  existing  on  the 
Continent.  Throughout  Europe  generally  the  mere  ut- 
terance of  Liberal  opinions,  however  little  seditious  in 
form,  was  penalized.  But  while  the  British  upper  classes 
acted  promptly  and  ruthlessly  enough  to  suppress  insur- 
rectionary Chartism,  they  did  little  to  check  the  moral 
force  agitation.  A  Chartist  orator  or  publicist  was  at 
least  as  free  to  advocate  the  six  points  after  1848  as 
before  that  year.  The  reaction  which  really  affected  the 
Chartist  movement  was  neither  popular  revulsion  from  a 
radicalism  which  had  been  carried  to  excess,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  among  the  French  peasantry  of  the 
Second  Empire;  nor  governmental  repression,  as  was 
certainly  the  case  among  the  re-established  dynasties  of 
Germany  and  Italy.  The  reaction  from  Chartism  in 
England  was  simply  indifiference. 

Various  causes  for  this  indifiference  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  the  economic  changes  which  occurred  after 
1842  seem  the  most  important.  Some  of  the  suggested 
causes  are  quite  beside  the  point.  Justin  McCarthy  de- 
clared of  Chartism:  "Its  fierce  and  fitful  flame  went 
out  at  last  under  the  influence  of  the  clear,  strong  and 
steady  light  of  political  reform  and  education "}  Such 
a  statement  confuses  the  downfall  of  insurrectionary 
Chartism  with  that  of  the  party  as  a  whole.  The 
Chartist  party  was  neither  composed  of  the  most  ig- 
norant men  in  England  nor  led  by  them.  The  intelli- 
gent artizans  of  the  industrial  towns  of  Lancashire,  the 
men  who  founded  trades  unions,  co-operative  societies 
and  mutual  benefit  societies,  formed  at  all  times  the  mass 
of  the  party.  Many  of  the  leaders  such  as  William 
Lovett  and  Thomas  Cooper,  were  self-educated,  but  they 

'McCarthy,  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  vol.  i,  p.  103. 
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were  well  educated.  Thomas  Cooper,  Gerald  Massey, 
and  Ernest  Jones  were  poets  of  unusual  talent;  J.  Bron- 
terre  O'Brien  was  an  economist  of  genuine  ability.  Such 
leading  Chartists  as  Holyoke,  Linton,  Gammage  and 
others,  who  have  recorded  tneir  memories  of  the  move- 
ment, make  the  narrative  literature  of  the  subject  highly 
interesting,  O'Connor  himself  was  an  educated  man 
and  a  lawyer.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  advance  of 
education  which  could  have  weakened  Chartism ;  a  better 
educated  body  of  radicals  than  the  Chartists  then  were, 
would  have  worked  for  fuller  political  democracy  quite  as 
earnestly  and  perhaps  more  effectively.  As  for  political 
reform  putting  an  end  to  Chartism,  the  only  important 
reforms  which  were  realized  during  the  course  of  the 
movement  were  of  a  purely  economic  character. 

If  any  single  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  Chartist  move- 
ment was  more  important  than  others,  it  was  the  detach- 
ing from  the  movement  the  elements  which  had  given  it 
strength.  Chartism  was  essentially  a  working-class  pro- 
test against  abuses  which  were  created  or  maintained  by 
upper-class  legislation,  and,  as  these  abuses  were  ended 
or  diminished,  interest  in  the  movement  which  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  a  remedy  for  them  began  to  flag.  After 
the  factory  reformers,  the  opponents  of  the  protective 
system,  the  opponents  of  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the 
masses  who  ascribed  their  poverty  to  the  operation  of  the 
laws  against  their  interests  had  been  more  or  less  satisfied, 
the  only  active  members  of  the  party  who  remained  were 
those  few  who  cared  for  the  Charter  for  its  own  sake. 
The  demands  of  the  small  body  of  radical  reformers  who 
were  such  on  theoretical  grounds  were  then  as  always 
ignored  by  the  government.  A  reform  movement,  and 
Chartism  was  no  exception  to  this  generalization,  is  usu- 
ally of  no  importance  in  practical  politics  until  it  has  be- 
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hind  it  those  who  are  conscious  of  a  concrete  grievance 
as  well  as  of  an  abstract  anomaly. 

Both  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  factory  labor  and 
the  establishing  of  free  trade  benefited  the  working 
classes  in  the  long  run,'  but  it  was  rather  the  mere  fact 
of  their  enactment  than  their  lasting  results  which  pro- 
duced an  immediate  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  Chartism. 
The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  came  into  operation  during 
a  year  of  famine  and  it  was  several  months  before  prices 
fell  even  to  their  level  of  the  past.  The  law  which  lim- 
ited the  labor  of  women  and  young  persons  to  ten  hours 
a  day  went  into  effect  at  a  time  of  industrial  depression 
when  the  factories  were  worked  on  part  time,  keeping 
open  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.''  But 
the  free-traders  and  the  factory  reformers  felt  that  the 
results  which  they  desired  would  surely  follow  the 
achievement  of  their  policies  and  so  remained  satisfied 
for  the  time  being  with  what  they  had  accomplished. 
Had  the  return  of  prosperity  been  unduly  delayed,  how- 
ever, new  remedies  would  probably  have  found  support- 
ers and  new  contingents  of  reformers  would  have  joined 
the  Chartist  ranks. 

The  victory  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  a  two- 
fold blow  for  the  Chartists.  In  the  first  place,  it  put  an 
end  to  the  dear-food  grievance  which  had  contributed 
much  strength  to  the  agitation  for  the  Charter.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Chartists  had  unwisely  put  themselves 
in  opposition,  not  indeed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, 

'  In  1859  factory  inspector  Robert  Baker  stated  that  in  spite  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  factory  population  ' '  all  the  diseases  which  were 
specific  to  factory  labor  .  .  .  have  as  nearly  as  possible  disappeared." 
J.  M.  Ludlow  and  L.  Jones,  The  Progress  of  the  Working  Class  )  Lon- 
don, 1867),  p.  105. 

'  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  History  of  Factory  Legislation,  p.  97. 
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but  to  the  League  as  an  organization.  Ludlow  and  Jones 
ascribed  the  destruction  of  the  Chartist  party  to  its 
hostility  towards  the  League.'  H.  M.  Hyndman,  writing 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Socialist,  agreed  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  competing  reform 
movements,  but  placed  the  blame  upon  different  should- 
ers. "Unquestionably,"  he  wrote,  "the  anti-Corn  Law 
agitation  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  Chartists  to 
carry  any  portion  of  their  political  programme.  It  was 
a  red  herring  trailed  across  the  path  of  the  democracy."^ 
In  1854  the  Northern  Tribune  sorrowfully  confessed  that 
"  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  triumphed  against  both 
Government  and  working-classes :  against  at  least  the 
active  portion  of  the  working-classes,  the  Chartists."  ^ 
Thomas  Cooper  has  testified  that  it  was  "  a  part  of 
Chartist  policy,  in  many  towns,  to  disturb  Corn  Law. 
Repeal  meetings,"  adding  that  for  his  own  part  he  never 
disturbed  such  a  meeting  or  suffered  his  followers  to  do 
so  either.  ^ 

The  Chartists  antagonized  not  only  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  but  the  whole  Whig  party,  and  with  equally 
unfortunate  results.  So  bitter  was  their  opposition  to  the 
Whig  ministry  that  in  1841  those  Chartists  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  entitled  to  vote  were  urged  to 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  defeat  Whig  candidates, 
even  at  the  risk  of  electing  Tories  when  the  victory  of  a 
Chartist  was  out  of  the  question.'    "  To  spite  the  Whigs," 

'  Ludlow  and  Jones,  op  cit.,  p.  88. 

^H.  M.  Hyndman,  The  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in  England 
(London,  1883),  p.  227. 

^Northern  Tribune,  Jan.  22,  1854. 

*  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  p.  181 . 

» McDouall's  Chartist  and  Republican  Journal,  May  22,  1841 ;  June 
ig,  1841. 
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wrote  Holyoake,  "  the  Chartists  gave  their  support  to  the 
Tories — their  hereditary  and  unchanging  enemies."  '  He 
advanced  proof  of  how  the  Chartists  had  played  into  the 
hands  of  the  Tory  party  :  "Francis  Place  showed  me 
cheques  paid  to  them  to  break  up  Anti-Corn  Law  meet- 
ings, because  their  cause  was  defended  by  Whigs.  I 
saw  the  cheques  which  were  sent  to  Place  by  Sir  John 
Easthope  and  other  bankers,  who  had  cashed  them." 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  antagonism  between 
the  Chartists  and  the  Whigs  meant  that  the  Chartists  had 
gone  over  to  the  Tories  or  that  the  Tories  had  all 
become  democrats.  The  occasional  support  given  to 
Tory  candidates  at  the  polls  was  merely  a  political  ma- 
noeuver  to  embarrass  the  Whig  ministry.  It  was  not  a 
very  creditable  alliance,  however,  and  gave  their  enemies 
an  excellent  chance  to  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
movement  with  yet  unattached  radicals,  as  Gammage 
pointed  out : 

A  more  fatal  policy  could  not  possibly  have  been  adopted ; 
but  for  it  the  Whigs  might  have  sunk  into  everlasting  con" 
tempt,  but  this  step  armed  them  with  a  powerful  weapon 
wherewith  to  fight  the  Chartists,  and  the  term  "Tory  Chart- 
ist" was  adopted  in  order  to  load  the  Chartists  with  oppro- 
brium, and  too  well  it  had  its  effect.^ 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  harm  done  the 
Chartist  cause  by  the  attitude  of  its  leaders  than  the 
case  of  Francis  Place.  He  viewed  the  rise  of  the  Chart- 
ist movement  with  no  little  sympathy;  in  1838,  indeed, 
he  was  associated  with  William  Lovett  in  draughting  the 

'  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life,  2  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1900J,  vol.  i,  p.  85. 
*  Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  193. 
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Charter  for  the  London  Working  Men's  Association.' 
But  he  very  soon  abandoned  the  agitation  in  disgust  at 
the  way  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  from  about  1850 
till  his  death  in  1854  he  stood  aloof  from  the  movement 
which  he  might  have  done  so  much  to  help.  He  pre- 
ferred to  work  with  the  Parliamentary  Radicals  and 
thought  that  the  only  important  good  ever  likely  to 
come  from  the  Chartist  movement  would  be  to  stimu- 
late the  Radicals  to  greater  exertions  on  behalf  of  de- 
mocracy by  the  pressure  of  popular  discontent.^  He 
laid  his  finger  on  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of 
Chartism  when  he  wrote  in  1841  :  "  They  [the  Chart- 
ists] think  they  can  effect  their  purpose  by  taking 
pains  to  make  enemies,  when  they  should  be  seeking 
to  make  friends."  ^  The  Chartists,  on  their  part,  dis- 
trusted Place  as  much  as  he  did  them,  principally  on  ac- 
count of  his  advocacy  of  the  New  Poor  Law  of  i834.'* 
Any  attempt  to  champion  that  obnoxious  law  was  an  un- 
forgivable sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  Chartists. 

It  may  be  objected  at  this  point  that  even  if  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  had  robbed  Chartism 
of  its  free-trader  contingent,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ten-hour  day  had  satisfied  the  more  urgent  demands 
of  the  factory  reformers,  the  grievance  of  those  who  had 
sought  in  Chartism  the  repeal  of  the  New  Poor  Law  was 
never  met  and  they  might  well  have  remained  within  the 
party  until  their  object  too  was  achieved.  But  while  the 
Elizabethan  law  has  never  been  restored,  the  Amendment 
Act  of  1834  was  modified  by  less  stringent  administration 
and  also  by  legislative  action."  The  resentment  against 
the  new  system  was,  after  all,  of  a  temporary  character. 

'Graham  Wallas,  Life  of  Francis  Place  (London,  i8g8),  p.  367. 
'I6id.,  p.  369-  '/did.,  p.  376.  ' Ibid.,  p.  333. 

^  Cf.  supra,  p.  127. 
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The  agitation  against  the  New  Poor  Law  was  a  large 
factor  in  Chartism  only  during  its  earliest  period,  that 
is  from  1837  to  1842,  before  the  working  class  had 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions  of  poor 
relief ;  a  new  generation  which  had  never  experienced  the 
advantages  of  outdoor  relief  felt  the  deprivation  less 
keenly.  But  the  most  important  factor  in  weakening 
the  agitation  against  the  New  Poor  Law  was  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  people.  It  was  during  years  of 
business  depression,  unemployment  and  consequent  pau- 
perism, that  the  law  was  most  fiercely  attacked,  for  the 
excellent  reason  that  more  persons  were  affected  by  its 
provisions.  As  pauperism  declined,  fewer  people  were 
concerned  over  the  hardships  endured  by  the  paupers. 
The  most  important  element  of  strength  in  the  move- 
ment was,  not  the  opposition  felt  towards  any  particular 
piece  of  upper-class  legislation,  but  the  general  misery 
of  the  people,  in  which  dear  food,  long  hours  of  labor 
and  a  niggardly  policy  of  poor  relief  were  only  factors, 
however  important.  It  was  the  return  of  prosperity 
which  did  most  to  satisfy  the  greatest  grievance  of  the 
people,  their  poverty.  It  is  true  that  the  workers  as- 
cribed their  poverty  to  political  conditions ;  that  was  the 
reason  why  they  were  Chartists.  But  they  would  not 
have  been  content  with  any  legislation  which  would  have 
left  them  in  such  an  intolerable  condition  as  prevailed 
till  after  1842  ;  they  would  have  insisted  upon  taking  part 
in  legislation  themselves  to  see  if  they  could  not  do  more 
to  better  matters  than  a  Parliament  representing  only 
the  well-to-do  would  dare  attempt.  The  ruling  classes 
ofifered  factory  reform  and  free  trade  as  their  solution  of 
what  Carlyle  named  "  the  condition  of  England  problem  "  ; 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  life  of  the  people  was 
needed  to  convince  the  country  that  their  remedy  was 
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sufficiently  radical.  The  Chartists  cared  for  political 
democracy  and  social  reform ;  the  Chartist  leaders  cared 
very  much.  But  the  most  important  issue  with  the  mass 
of  the  party  was  their  liveHhood.  In  1848  a  pamphleteer 
gave  his  remedy  for  Chartism : 

Cabineteers,  feed  the  Chartists  ....  or  let  them  feed  them- 
selves, by  giving  them  work,  and  ye  need  not  fear  them. 
They  are  the  most  hard-working  and  hard-headed  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  if  ye  wish  to  touch  iheir  brains,  read  no  homily, 
publish  no  laws,  preach  no  sermons,  call  no  physical  force  out, 
— but  feed  them.' 

A  very  interesting  question,  though  rather  aside  from 
the  purpose  of  the  present  study,  is  that  of  how  much 
credit  the  "  cabineteers "  deserved  for  the  return  of 
prosperity.  Most  historians  have  credited  it  to  the 
adoption  of  free  trade.  Molesworth  emphasized  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  pauperism.^  Some  have  considered  that  the 
influx  of  gold  from  the  California  mines  quieted  agitation 
by  raising  prices  for  the  farmers  and  wages  for  the 
operatives  at  the  expense  of  salaried  men  and  bond- 
holders. The  Chartists  themselves  recognized  this  factor, 
and  one  of  the  leading  periodicals  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  increased  gold  supply  would  practically  repeal 
Peel's  Currency  Act  of  1819,  so  that  the  fundholder  and 
the  mortgagee  would  clamor  against  being  paid  in  gold 
instead  of  for  it.^  The  revolution  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication through  the  rapidly  increasing  utilization  of 
steam  railways  was  certainly  a  factor,  and  an^important 

IT.  Styles,  TAe  Coming: Era  (London,  1848),  p.  9. 
'  Molesworth,  Histofy  of  England  from  the  Year  1830,    vol.  ii,  pp. 
381-2. 
'Power  of  the  Pence,  Jan.  20,  1849. 
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one,  in  the  increase  of  national  wealth  and  the  consequent 
return  of  prosperity. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  lot  of  the  working  class,  the  effect  is  indis- 
putable. As  times  grew  harder  the  workers  turned 
their  attention  to  politics,  subscribed  to  the  Northern 
Star  and  other  democratic  periodicals,  attended  mass 
meetings  for  which  unemployment  gave  them  leisure, 
organized  in  local  Chartist  societies  and  projected  mon- 
ster petitions.  The  pulsation  of  the  Chartist  movement 
is  the  best  evidence  of  its  real  nature.  An  established 
political  party  either  maintains  itself  at  a  uniform  degree 
of  intensity,  excepting  perhaps  for  a  gradual  increase  or 
decrease  of  strength,  or  else  it  concentrates  its  activity 
within  a  brief  period  before  the  principal  elections.  But 
a  labor  agitation  will  rise  from  insignificance  to  over- 
mastering importance  within  a  few  weeks  following  an 
important  strike  or  lock-out  or  a  cut  in  wages.  Chartism 
bore  the  latter  character,  and  its  strength  may  be  said  to 
have  varied  directly  with  the  misery  of  the  people.'  Almost 
equally  significant  evidence  that  economic  factors  deter- 
mined the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  movement  is  the 
variant  strength  of  Chartism  not  only  from  time  to  time 
but  from  place  to  place.  Rural  England  was  compara- 
tively unaffected  by  the  agitation.  Even  among  the 
factory  towns  themselves  there  was  great  difference  in 
the  intensity  of  Chartist  propaganda.  Engels  claimed 
Manchester  as  the  chief  center  of  trades  unionism. 
Chartism  and  Socialism  because  there  the  working  popu- 
lation had  become  most  thoroughly  proletarianized.'  In 
Birmingham,  he  thought,  the  partial  independence  of  the 

'  For  the  evidence  on  this  head,  cf.  supra,  chaps,  ii,  iii,  iv. 
'  Engels,  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  1844,  p.  240. 
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artisans  in  the  metal-wares  trades  was  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  collectivist  sentiment  among  the  masses  of  the 
people.  "This  peculiar  midway  position  of  the  Birming- 
ham iron-workers  is  to  blame  for  their  having  so  rarely- 
joined  wholly  and  unreservedly  in  the  English  labour 
movements.  Birmingham  is  a  politically  radical  but  not 
a  Chartist  town." ' 

The  exact  correspondence  of  periods  of  intense  Chart- 
ist activity  with  industrial  depression  may,  however,  be 
said  to  fail  in  one  particular.  There  was  a  slight  lag 
between  the  worst  times  and  the  most  marked  Chartist 
demonstrations  in  1839,  ii^  1848  and  possibly  in  1842. 
The  hard  times  of  1839  really  dated  from  the  American 
panic  of  1837,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Newport  raid  and 
the  monster  petition  to  Parliament  conditions  were 
slightly  improved.  The  winter  of  1841-2,  rather  than 
the  summer  of  1842,  seems  to  have  been  the  time  of 
greatest  suffering;  by  August,  the  time  of  the  political 
strike,  the  ministry  already  saw  signs  of  industrial  im- 
provement.'' In  1847  prices  were  much  higher  than  in 
1848.3  But  these  facts,  so  far  from  disproving  the  causal 
connection  between  industrial  conditions  and  Chartist 
activity  supply  fresh  evidence  that  such  connection 
existed. 

A  labor  agitation,  especially  on  such  a  scale  as  the 
Chartist  movement,  must  have  some  time  to  gather  head 
before  it  reaches  its  maximum.  It  was  the  coming  of 
hard  times  in  1837  that  really  created  the  Chartist  move- 
ment: that  is,  gave  demands  long  famihar  to  radicals 
such   widespread   popular   support   that   they    acquired 

'Engels,  op.  cit.,  p.  199.  And  yet  Birmingham  was  the  favorite 
meeting  place  for  the  conferences  and  conventions  of  the  Chartist 
party;  probably  because  of  its  central  location. 

»  Cf.  supra,  p.  118.  '  Of.  supra,  p.  123. 
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political  importance.  But  several  months  of  propaganda 
were  required  to  convert  the  v/orking  classes  as  a  whole 
to  Chartism.  The  latter  end  of  a  period  of  depression 
and  unemployment  is  always  most  apt  to  be  marked  by 
violent  speech  and  action,  because  the  long  continuance 
of  hard  times  eats  into  the  small  capital  of  a  workingman 
and  brings  him  every  day  nearer  to  pauperism,  even  if 
the  depression  itself  is  not  getting  more  acute.  Thus  it 
happened  that  Chartist  demonstrations  were  most  en- 
thusiastically supported  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  periods 
of  greatest  distress.  Moreover,  the  periods  of  the  great- 
est Chartist  activity  were  not  always  the  periods  when 
the  party  was  really  the  strongest.  In  1847  the  move- 
ment was  probably  much  stronger  than  in  1848.  At  any 
rate,  such  is  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  student 
of  Chartism  draws  from  a  comparison  of  Chartist  success 
in  the  elections  of  1847,  when  O'Connor  defeated  a  Whig 
minister  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
fiasco  of  April  in  the  following  year.  The  ill-judged 
revolutionary  attempts  of  a  few  of  the  party  in  1848 
seem  to  have  been  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan  provoked  by 
the  stimulating  examples  of  rebellious  Ireland  and  revo- 
lutionary France.' 

Another  objection  which  might  be  urged  against  the 
influence  of  economic  conditions  upon  the  fortunes  of 
the  Chartist  movement  is  that  while  wages  rose  rapidly 
in  most  industries  after  1842,  in  many  cases  they  fell  back 
almost  to  their  old  figure  by  1848.''     The  buying  power 

'  The  Chartists  were  never  good  judges  of  their  own  relative  strength 
or  of  the  proper  moment  to  act.  In  1854,  after  the  National  Charter 
Association  had  ceased  to  exist,  Ernest  Jones  told  an  audience  that 
nothing  could  prevent  the  Charter  from  becoming  law  within  a  twelve 
month.    Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  399. 

■■'  Of.  supra,  chap,  iv,  for  estimates  of  wages  and  prices  in  different 
years. 
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of  wages  was  certainly  much  greater  between  the  depres- 
sion of  1847-8  and  the  Crimean  War  than  it  had  been  in 
the  early  '  forties  under  protection  ;  but  during  the  period 
of  depression  high  prices  prevailed,  so  that  the  change  I 
in  real  wages  from  1842  to  1848  did  not  exceed  the  ad- 
vance in  nominal  wages.  But  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  position  of  the  workers  in  1842  and  in 
1848.  During  the  decade  from  1839  to  1849  the  aver- 
age number  of  hours  of  labor  in  a  week  decreased  from 
sixty-nine  to  sixty  in  the  cotton  factories ; '  from  sixty-  • 
five  and  a  third  to  sixty  in  the  woollen  factories;''  from 
sixty-six  to  sixty  in  the  silk  manufacture.*  Such  reduc- 
tions in  labor  are  the  equivalent  of  a  very  marked  rise  in 
wages,  and  some  surprise  was  felt  that  the  manufacturers 
could  afford  to  maintain  the  old  rates  of  pay  after  having 
been  compelled,  as  the  direct  or  indirect  result  of  legis- 
lative action,  to  lessen  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  did  not  mater- 
ially alter  during  the  years  which  followed  the  rise  of 
Chartism,  and  the  (nominal)  wages  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  even  declined.*  But  the  agricultural  laborers 
never  formed  a  very  important  section  of  the  Chartists ; 
while  if  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  did  not 
improve,  at  least  their  number  decreased  so  rapidly  that 
their  wages  rate  no  longer  possessed  the  same  signifi- 
cance.=  With  their  disappearance  as  a  class,  their  griev- 
ances disappeared  as  well.  The  lot  of  the  agricultural 
laborer  improved  greatly  during  the  agricultural  revival 
of  the  '  fifties  and  in  almost  all  branches  of  manufacture 
wages   rose   rapidly.      Even   the   miners,   who   had   not 

^Parliamentary  Papers,  1887  (c.  5172)  Ixxxix,  273  et  seq.,  pp.  47-9- 
'IHd.,  p.  95.  'Ibid.,  p.  123-  *  Cf.  supra,  p.  131. 

'C/.  supra,  p.  131. 
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shared  in  the  slight  general  advance  in  wages  of  the 
preceding  decade,  enjoyed  an  increase  of  about  fifteen 
per  cent  from  1850  to  i860.' 

The  protection  given  to  labor  by  legislation  was  greatly 
extended  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  trade-unionism  and  of 
the  co-operative  movement.  As  successors  of  Chartism 
and  heirs  to  its  adherents,  these  new  industrial  develop- 
ments will  be  considered  more  fully  in  the  last  chapter. 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  mention  their  double  influence  upon 
the  decline  of  the  Chartist  movement.  They  absorbed 
the  energies  which  had  hitherto  gone  into  the  struggle  for 
political  reform.  What  the  workers  sought,  a  reason- 
ably high  standard  of  living,  could  be,  it  now  seemed  to 
them,  more  readily  attained  directly  in  the  economic 
field  than  by  the  indirect  method  of  first  winning  the 
sufifrage  and  then  improving  their  lot  by  legislation.  In 
the  second  place,  co-operation  and  trade-unionism  did 
in  some  degree  fulfill  the  hopes  placed  upon  them  and 
may  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  new  prosperity,  or 
at  least  of  the  share  which  the  working  classes  enjoyed 
in  it. 

The  passing  of  a  great  movement  which  had  for  more 
than  a  decade  engaged  almost  the  entire  political  activity 
of  the  miners,  factory  operatives,  machine-shop  men, 
hand-loom  weavers,  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  industrial 
population  generally,  is  not  to  be  laid  to  any  single  cause. 
The  Chartist  movement  was  complex  in  origin,  diversi- 
fied in  character  and  consequently  hard  to  trace  in  its 
disappearance.  But  the  evidence  thus  far  presented 
seems  to  make  it  fairly  certain  that  there  were  three  out- 
standing causes  of  the  decline  of  Chartism : 

'Bowley,  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
appendix. 
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Among  the  leaders  there  was  agreement  neither  upon 
ultimate  aims  nor  immediate  policies.  By  their  intense 
factionalism  and  mutual  jealousy  they  lost  the  useful, 
perhaps  indispensable,  sympathy  of  radicals  outside  of  the 
party  and  split  the  party  itself  time  and  again  on  each 
new  problem  that  confronted  them.  If  Chartism  could 
have  made  headway  in  spite  of  its  internal  dissension,  it 
could  only  have  been  by  developing  and  maintaining  a 
strength  among  the  people  so  formidable  as  to  overawe 
the  government  and  compel  at  least  a  partial  recogni- 
tion of  their  claims. 

The  movement  could  not  maintain  this  necessary 
strength  because  most  of  those  who  joined  it  did  so  less 
for  the  sake  of  political  democracy  in  itself  than  for  the 
removal  of  particular  grievances.  The  opponents  of  the 
Corn  Laws  were  satisfied  on  that  score  by  the  free-trade 
victory  in  1846;  the  factory  reformers  were  placated  by 
the  enactment  of  the  ten-hour  day  for  women  and  young 
persons  in  textile  factories  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
labor  of  women  and  small  children  in  the  mines ;  the  op- 
ponents of  the  New  Poor  Law  by  slight  modifications  in 
the  law  and  a  decrease  in  pauperism ;  those  whose  griev- 
ances were  on  the  general  score  of  poverty  enjoyed  in 
the  years  which  followed  the  depression  of  1842  a  slight 
increase  in  wages,  a  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  and  a 
decrease  in  unemployment.  All  were  impressed  by  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  government  towards  working- 
class  grievances  and  desires. 

The  loss  of  those  who  left  the  Chartist  movement 
because  of  the  complete  or  partial  satisfaction  of  their 
grievances  might  easily  have  been  made  up  for  by  fresh 
recruits  from  the  ranks  of  the  discontented  if  the  depres- 
sion of  1847-8  had  not  been  followed  by  a  very  marked 
return  of  prosperity.     The  improved  conditions  in  town 
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and  country  in  the  years  following  the  downfall  of 
Chartism  reduced  the  political  activity  of  the  working 
classes  of  Great  Britain  to  a  lower  level  than  had  been 
known  for  at  least  a  generation,  and  prevented  the 
revival  of  a  popular  agitation  for  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  Charter. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Response  of  the  Ruling  Classes  of  Great  Britain 
TO  THE  Chartist  Movement 

With  the  disappearance  of  Chartism  the  British  working 
classes  ceased  for  a  time  to  contribute  leadership  to  the 
movement  for  political  democracy.  Neither  the  struggle 
for  political  emancipation  nor  that  for  economic  betterment 
ceased  with  the  Chartist  agitation,  but  they  were  no  longer 
so  intimately  united  as  they  had  been  within  the  movement. 
The  franchise  was  no  less  desired  than  before,  but  Parlia- 
mentary Radicals  such  as  John  Bright  became  the  spokes- 
men for  the  popular  wish  and  the  agitation  was  carried  on 
by  the  purely  political  and  constitutional  methods  favored 
by  these  leaders.  The  British  workingmen,  those  at  least 
who  had  been  associated  with  Chartism,  believed  that  the 
principles  of  the  Charter  would  someday  be  the  law  of  the 
land  and  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  democratic 
Parliament  they  could  better  their  condition  to  a  degree  that 
would  be  impossible  while  still  unenfranchised.  But  they 
were  unwilling  to  postpone  the  hope  of  better  wages,  cheaper 
food,  shorter  hours  and  better  working  conditions  till  such 
time  as  they  controlled  the  government;  they  were  im- 
patient to  try  what  might  be  accomplished  by  the  purely 
economic  methods  which  they  were  in  a  position  to  employ : 
the  organization  of  labor,  co-operative  association,  the 
savings  bank  and  the  "  friendly  society,"  collective  bargain- 
ing and  the  strike.  This  aspect  of  the  labor  movement 
also  attracted  the  sympathy  of  many  who  were  not  them- 
417]  169 
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selves  workingmen,  although  the  trade  unions  and  other 
working  class  organizations  remained  for  the  most  part 
under  working  class  control. 

The  Chartist  movement  must  be  reckoned  in  many  ways 
a  failure,  but  as  a  demonstration  it  was  a  great  success.  It 
is  true  that  the  alarm  which  the  great  mass  meetings,  the 
monster  petitions  and  the  reckless  language  of  the  party  press 
had  inspired  in  conservative  breasts  gave  place  to  scorn 
when  each  new  crisis  passed  and  there  was  no  revolution. 
But  the  immediate  reaction  to  some  particular  phase  of 
the  movement  matters  very  little.  The  important  fact  is 
that  the  Chartist  agitation,  considered  as  a  whole,  was  a 
very  impressive  chapter  in  history.  However  badly  led 
and  futile  in  its  methods,  at  least  it  showed  thF^enTraiF 
chised  classes  in  what  misery  large  masses  of  the  British 
people  lived  and  how  deep  was  their  discontent  with  the 
social  institutions  which  made  their  misery  possible.  As 
Viscount  Ingestre  wrote  in  the  preface  to  Meliora,  "  now 
we  seem  to  have  at  last  awakened,  as  from  a  dream,  to  the 
real  condition  of  these,  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow 
creatures."  ^  Even  the  humiliating  collapse  of  the  great 
demonstration  of  April  tenth  1848,  was  not  received  every- 
where with  derision.  One  of  the  volunteer  constables  who 
had  protected  the  peace  of  London  on  that  occasion  warned 
the  ruling  classes  that  "  the  man  who  sees  nothing  in  Chart- 
ism worthy  his  most  serious  thought  and  earnest  attention 
is  a  more  unwise  person  than  any  Chartist."  ^  Edward 
Miall,  in  his  tract  on  The  Suffrage,  which  went  through 

^Meliora  (London,  1852-3)  vol.  i,  pp.  11-12.  This  work  consists  of 
two  volumes  of  essays  on  social  problems  edited  by  Viscount  Ingestre 
(Chas.  John  Shrewsbury).  Among  the  contributors  are  various  mem- 
bers of  the  nobility  and  the  established  clergy,  also  physicians,  admin- 
istrators, social  workers  and  a  few  operatives. 

'  A  Letter  from  One  of  the  Special  Constables  in  London  (1848) ,  p.  21 . 
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more  than  forty  editions  from  1841  to  1848/  addressed  the 
middle  classes  as  one  of  themselves,  justifying  the  Chartists 
in  their  desertion  of  their  former  allies : 

We  left  them  before  they  ever  dreamed  of  leaving  us.  We 
asked  their  aid  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill,  and  they  generously 
afforded  it.  By  their  means  we  gained  the  object  which  we 
sought,  and  having  gained  it,  neglected  them.  We  gave  them 
the  poor  law;  we  said  nothing  of  the  corn  law.  We  discour- 
aged agitation;  we  attached  ourselves  to  the  Whigs.^ 

Of  course  the  changed  attitude  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  of  Great  Britain  towards  social  problems  should  not 
be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  effect  of  the  Chartist  movement ; 
it  was  rather  a  response  to  the  whole  labor  movement  of 
which  that  agitation  was  but  a  phase.  Other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  unrest,  Owenism,  republicanism,  labor 
union  violence,  incessant  "  turnouts  "  in  the  factory  towns 
and  rick-burnings  in  the  country,  contributed  each  its  share 
to  the  expression  of  popular  discontent.  Before  the  de- 
mands of  the  Charter  had  ever  been  formulated  there  was 
evidence  enough  that  Great  Britain  did  not  enjoy  social 
peace.  Men  were  still  active  in  public  life  who  could  re- 
member the  Luddite  machine  breakers,  the  Peterloo  mas- 
sacre, and,  in  more  recent  times,  the  threat  of  civil  war 
which  helped  carry  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  and  the  vast  in- 
dignation meetings  which  met  all  over  England  to  denounce 
the  New  Poor  Law  of  1834.  If  Chartism  was  more  ef- 
fective than  other  agitations  in  calling  attention  to  popular 
grievances,  it  was  only  because  it  focussed,  as  with  a  burn- 
ing glass,  so  many  movements  into  one.  It  was  certainly 
the  most  formidable  single  movement  of  the  working  class 

'  Edward  Miall,  The  Suffrage  (1848),  reprinted  from  the  Nonconform- 
ist in  1841),  p.  2. 
»/W</.,  p.  3- 
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that  England  had  yet  known  and  its  lesson  was  not  easily 
forgotten. 

That  the  response  of  the  ruling  classes  to  the  labor  move- 
ment was  not  wholly  due  to  fear  of  revolution,  but  also  to 
a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  workers,  is  shown  by  the 
Christian  Socialist  movement  which  coincided  with  the  last 
years  of  Chartism.  The  leaders  of  Christian  Socialism 
had  their  own  quarrel  with  the  existing  industrial  system 
and  they  were  prepared  toi  initiate  changes  as  well  as  to 
accept  them.  The  direct  influence  of  the  Chartist  move- 
ment upon  Christian  Socialism,  most  clearly  evident  in 
Charles  Kingsley's  novel  of  Chartism,  Alton  Locke,  was 
rather  in  calling  attention  to  the  distresses  of  the  people 
than  in  quickening  desire  to  remedy  them.  It  is  true  that 
the  Christian  Socialists  had  little  faith  in  the  Charter  as  a 
political  program  and  none  at  all  in  the  Chartist  party  as  an 
organization,  but  they  had  every  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
that  inspired  the  movement,  the  resentment  of  the  working 
classes  at  a  social  order  that  would  do  nothing  for  their 
betterment  and  the  hope  of  a  social  reconstruction  in  which 
their  desires  and  interests,  would  be  no  longer  neglected. 
The  Christian  Socialists  believed  that  the  most  hopeful  di- 
rection in  which  the  friends  of  labor  could  employ  their 
energies  was  to  aid  and  encourage  voluntary  association 
among  the  working  classes,  so  that  they  might  themselves 
produce  and  sell  the  goods  they  used,  without  dependence 
upon  factory  owner  or  middleman.  The  Christian  Social- 
ists concentrated  their  efiforts,  therefore,  upon  the  co- 
operative movement,  but  they  did  not  neglect  other 
lines  of  effort — support  of  the  trades  unions,  the  re- 
moval of  legal  restrictions  upon  the  savings  bank  and 
the  friendly  society,  and  the  enactment  of  more  rigor- 
ous laws  to  regulate  factory  labor  and  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  towns. 
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No  doubt  one  of  the  incidental  aims  of  the  Christian 
Socialists  was  to  recapture  the  labor  movement  for  the 
Church.  The  Owenite  Socialists  were  openly  anti-clerical 
and  many  of  the  Chartists  were  quite  as  much  so.  This 
seems  to  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  burden  of  an  estab- 
lished church  upon  the  public  revenue  at  a  time  when  the 
degree  of  poverty  was  so  great  that  all  taxation  seemed 
oppression;  in  part  to  the  teaching  of  a  long  succession  of 
radical  leaders,  such  as  Robert  Owen,  who  rejected  Chris- 
tianity on  philosophical  grounds ;  and,  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
to  the  intimate  alliance  between  the  greater  part  of  the 
established  clergy  and  the  Tory  party.  Several  ministers- 
of  religion  must  be  numbered  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Chartists,  but  with  very  few  exceptions  they  were  dis- 
senters. J.  R.  Stephens,  the  fiery  opponent  of  the  New 
Poor  Law,  had  been  a  Wesleyan  preacher;  Joseph  Sturge, 
leader  of  the  Complete  Suffrage  party,  was  a  Quaker; 
Joseph  Barker,  editor  of  the  Chartist  periodical  The  People, 
had  been  a  Unitarian  minister.  The  non-conformist  Chart- 
ists were  numerous  and  powerful  within  the  party,  and 
many  Chartist  periodicals,  such  as  The  Weekly  Adviser  and 
Artisan's  Companion,  devoted  much  of  their  space  to  agita- 
tion for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Among  the  other  clerical  friends  of  the  movement  was 
Henry  Solly,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Yeovil, 
who  referred  to  the  Chartist  party  in  1842  as  one  of  the 
"  great  bodies  of  men,  who  .  .  .  represent  the  Christianity 
...  of  the  country."  ^  But  another  element  in  the  party, 
represented  best  by  Henry  Hetherington  and  his  more  mod- 
erate friend  G.  J.  Holyoake,  were  as  much  opposed  to  non- 
conformist Christianity  as  to  the  Church  of  England  itself." 

'  H.  Solly,  WAai  Says  Christianity  to  the  Present  Distress  f    (1842). 
'  Cf.  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Life  and  Character  of  henry  Hetherington 
(London,  1849),  ^awiwi. 
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The  activities  of  the  Christian  SociaHsts  can  best  be  traced 
through  the  pages  of  The  Christian  Socialist,  edited  by 
J.  M.  Ludlow  in  1850  and  185 1.  This  weekly  periodical 
chronicled  the  achievements  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Working  Men's  Associations,  the  hearings  before  the  Par- 
liamentary committee  on  "  Investments  for  the  Savings  of 
the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,"  and  the  attempts  made 
to  improve  the  living  and  working  conditions  of  the  poor. 
On  the  religious  side,  it  published  the  articles  of  "  Parson 
Lot  "  (Charles  Kingsley),  expounding  the  democratic  char- 
acter of  Christian  theology,  of  different  parts  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the  Christian 
churches. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  definite  dates  for  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  Christian  Socialist  movement.  A  book  written 
in  1839  by  T.  H.  Hudson  bore  the  title  Christian  Socialism, 
but  its  aim  was  solely  to  confute  the  anti-Christian  socialism 
of  Robert  Owen  and  it  contained  little  of  the  positive  en- 
thusiasm for  radical  social  reform  which  marked  the  later 
movement.  Charles  Kingsley  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
events  of  1848,  but  the  Society  for  Promoting  Working 
Men's  Associations  was  not  organized  till  1850.  In  1854 
the  Society  ran  out  of  funds  and  discontinued  its  efforts.^ 
But  the  Christian  Socialist  leaders  continued  to  work  as 
individuals  for  the  co-operative  movement,  and  the  impetus 
given  to  the  movement  by  their  timely  championship  is  felt 
even  today.  One  of  the  most  important  triumphs  of  the 
Christian  Socialists  during  the  few  years  of  the  definitely 
organized  movement  was  the  Industrial  and  Provident  So- 
cieties Act  of  1852,^  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Slaney  and  earnestly  supported  in  all  its  stages  by 

'Arthur  V.  Woodworth,  Christian  Socialism  in  England  (London. 
1903).  P-  30-    This  book  contains  a  useful  bibliography  on  ;the  subject, 
''  IS  and  16  Vict.  c.  31. 
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the  Christian  Socialists,  facilitating  the  formation  of  so- 
cieties by  voluntary  subscription. 

The  Christian  Socialist  leaders  befriended  the  labor 
unions  as  well  as  the  co-operative  societies,  though  with 
more  reservation.  With  labor  properly  organized  on  asso- 
ciative principles,  they  hoped  that  the  labor  union,  with  the 
inevitable  class  feeling  and  class  struggle  it  implied,  would 
become  obsolete.  Under  existing  conditions,  however,  the 
trades  union  should  be  supported.  Edward  Vansittart 
Neale,  one  of  the  ablest  spokesmen  of  the  Christian  Social- 
ists, after  deploring  the  necessity  for  the  labor  unions  added : 

But  I  must  at  the  same  time  say,  that  ...  I  do  believe  that 
they  have  been,  in  the  state  of  society  which  exists,  the  only 
means  in  very  many  cases,  by  which  the  workmen  could  make 
a  contract  with  their  employers  on  anything  like  fair  terms, 
and  exercise  over  against  them  that  individual  liberty  for 
which  the  employers  profess  so  much  regard.^ 

The  Christian  Socialists  gave  very  practical  evidence  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  labor  movement  during  the  strike 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  in  1852.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  year  the  engineers  struck  against  over- 
time and  piecework.^  Their  employers  not  only  refused  all 
attempts  to  arrange  an  arbitration  of  the  matters  in  dispute, 
but  insisted  that  since  the  question  was  one  of  their  own 
property  and  their  own  workmen  the  well-meaning  outsiders 
who  suggested  mediation  had  better  not  interfere.^  They 
intimated  furthermore  that  in  their  opinion  the  trades  union 
was  an  intolerable  nuisance  in  the  industrial  world  and  for 

*  E.  Vansittart  Neale,  May  I  Not  Do  What  I  Will  with  My  Own? 
(1852),  p.  15. 

'  For  the  strike  see  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  The  History  of  Trade 
Unionism  (London,  1911),  pp.  196-8. 

'  Representation  of  the  Case  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cen- 
tral Association  of  Employers  of  Operative  Engineers  (1852),  passim. 
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their  part  they  did  not  intend  to  offer  employment  in  the 
future  to  any  member  of  a  union.  This  "  Representation  " 
stirred  the  Christian  Socialists  to  indignant  action.  During 
the  year  three  separate  replies  appeared:  E.  Vansittart 
Neale's  May  I  Not  Do  What  I  Will  with  My  Own?,  the 
reverend  Charles  Kingsley's  Who  Are  the  Friends  of 
Order?,  and  J.  M.  Ludlow's  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  The  Master  Engineers  and  their 
Workmen.  The  Christian  Socialists  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  publicly  championing  the  strikers,  but  attempted 
to  support  the  strike  by  subscribing  to  the  union  ftmds.  The 
engineers  were  forced  to  give  in  at  last,  however,  and  the 
aid  so  freely  rendered  by  the  Christian  Socialists  accom- 
plished nothing  unless  we  count  as  a  gain  the  prestige  the 
incident  won  for  them  among  the  workingmen,  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Chartists  viewed  the  Christian  Socialist  movement 
variously,  taking  particular  interest  in  the  projects  for  in- 
stituting co-operative  associations  among  the  working 
classes.  Thomas  Cooper  welcomed  the  movement,  com- 
mending especially  the  Working  Tailors'  Association  in 
which  Charles  Kingsley  and  F.  D.  Maurice  had  been  ac- 
tively interested.^  Others  were  more  doubtful  of  the  new 
ventures.  The  National  Instructor  feared  that  small  volun- 
tary associations  could  never  successfully  compete  with  the 
existing  great  concentrations  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the 
factory  owners.^  Ernest  Jones  roundly  denounced  the 
whole  movement  as  futile  and  reactionary.  He  conducted 
a  vigorous  controversy  in  the  columns  of  his  personal  organ. 
Notes  to  the  People,  with  both  E.  Vansittart  Neale  and 

'  Cooper's  Journal,  Feb.  16,  1850. 
'  National  Instructor,  Oct.  ig,  1850. 
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Charles  Kingsley/  But  few  even  of  those  Chartists  who 
held  that  voluntary  co-operation  was  a  delusive  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  the  time  cast  any  doubt  upon  the  good  faith  of 
the  Christian  Socialists  and  the  sincerity  of  their  efforts  to 
ameliorate  social  conditions.  This-  was  not  only  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  the  men  who  could  inspire  such  confidence, 
but  it  was  important  as  a  sign  of  the  times.  The  earlier 
Chartists  had  held  no  such  charitable  views  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  and  of  other  reform  organizations  which  com- 
peted with  the  Charter  for  popular  favor;  the  accepted 
theory  was  that  such  movements  were  so  many  deliberate 
attempts  to  distract  the  attention  aijd  misdirect  the  efforts 
of  the  workers. 

The  Christian  Socialist  movement  was  but  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  new  attitude  of  the  enfranchised  classes  toward 
social  reform.  Free  trade  and  Factory  Acts  were  perhaps 
the  most  important  reforms  achieved  during  the  period  of 
Chartist  agitation,  but  they  were  by  no  means  all.  Friedrich 
Engels  early  noted  the  change  from  an  attitude  in  Parlia- 
ment of  determined  resistance  to  popular  demands  to  one  of 
cautious  concessions,  and  remarked  that  "  the  last  session 
of  1844  was  a  continuous  debate  upon  subjects  affecting  the 
working-class,  the  Poor  ReHef  Bill,  the  Factory  Act,  the 
Masters'  and  Servants'  Act;  and  Thomas  Buncombe,  the 
representative  of  the  workingmen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  the  great  man  of  the  session."  "  In  1847  R.  A. 
Slaney,  then  Commissioner  for  the  Health  of  Towns,  urged 
that  Parliament  establish  a  national  board  or  commission 
to  study  the  needs  of  the  working  class.'  Greater  interest 
was  taken  in  the  question  of  public  education,  which  was 

^Noies  to  the  People,  vol.  i  (1851),  470-6;  vol.  ii  (1852),  pp.  606-^. 

'  Engels,  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  1844,  p.  17. 

»  R.  A.  Slaney,  A  Plea  for  the  Working  Classes  C1847).  P-  i44  et  seq. 
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probably  more  poorly  organized  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
any  other  country  of  comparable  wealth  and  civilization.^ 
From  1839  to  1845,  the  period  of  greatest  Chartist  activity, 
the  evidence  of  the  marriage  registers  indicates  that  thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  adult  men  and  forty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  adult  women  in  England  and  Wales  were  unable  to 
write  their  names.^  Much  was  done  by  private  enterprise 
to  better  the  situation,  and  by  1850  there  were  in  existence 
702  "  Mechanics  Institutes ",  which  gave  instruction  to 
over  a  hundred  .and  twenty  thousand  working  men  and 
women.^ 

Many  reformers  believed  that  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  poor  in  the  great  towns  could  only  be  remedied  by 
assisting  the  surplus  population  either  to  settle  in  the  coun- 
try or  find  homes  in  a  new  land.  From  1846  tO'  1854  in- 
clusive the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  more  than  two  and  a  half-millions.*  So  many  Chartists 
left  England  during  this  period  that,  as  H.  M.  Hyndman  ex- 
pressed it,  the  "  leaders  of  the  democratic  army  were  left, 
so  to  say,  without  either  non-commissioned  officers  or 
veteran  troops."  ^  Much  of  this  was  assisted  emigration, 
and  there  were  those  who  saw  in  the  encouragement  given 
by  wealthy  Englishmen  to  the  emigration  of  the  poor,  an  at- 
tempted substitute  for  the  social  justice  which  would  assure 
to   every   Englishman   a   comfortable   home   in   his   own 

'  Joseph  Kay,  The  Social  Condition  and  the  Education  of  the  People 
in  England  and  Europe,  2  vols.  (1850)  contrasts  the  education  of  the 
poor  and  the  prevailing  land  system  in  England  with  the  better  condi- 
tions in  some  continental  countries,  Germany  in  particular. 

*  Parliamentary  Papers,  1847-8  (967)  xxv,  i  et  seg. 

^  M.  Nadaud,  Histoire  des  Classes  ouvriires  en  Angleterre  (Paris, 
1872),  p.  207. 

*  Hyndman,  Historical  Basis  of  Socialism  in  England,  p.  268. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  265. 
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country.  Richard  Oastler,  the  old-fashioned  Tory  demo- 
crat, saw  the  matter  in  this  light  and,  in  his  paper  The 
Champion  (1850-1),  varied  his  attacks  upon  the  factory 
system  and  the  inadequate  law  of  poor  relief  with  diatribes 
against  the  advocates  of  emigration.  The  period  of  great- 
est emigration  did  not,  however,  much  outlast  the  Chartist 
movement.  From  1854  to  i860  the  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  decreased  rather  steadily  from  116,838  to  35,154; 
the  Irish  emigration  from  150,209  to  60,835.^ 

The  exceptionally  heavy  Irish  emigration  after  the  potato 
famine  of  1846  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  labor 
movements  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  place  it  relieved 
the  economic  pressure  of  the  dense  agrarian  population  in 
Ireland  upon  the  United  Kingdom.  Throughout  the  'forties 
the  standard  of  living  was  even  lower  in  Ireland  than  in 
Great  Britain,  and  thousands  of  Irish  peasants  left  their 
country  to  settle  in  the  slums  of  Manchester,  Liverpool  and 
other  manufacturing  towns  and  commercial  ports,  where 
they  could  make  sure  of  a  job  by  underbidding  British  work- 
ingmen  and  thus  lowering  the  general  average  of  British 
wages.  In  the  second  place  emigration  broke  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  popular  movements  in  the  two  coun- 
tries which  was  so  marked  during  the  Chartist  period. 
Chartism  was  a  British  movement,  but  Irish  laborers 
in  Great  Britain  supported  it  and  even  supplied  it  with  lead- 
ers, such  as  James  Bronterre  O'Brien  and  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor, who  had  once  contested  the  leadership  of  the  Irish 
party  with  Daniel  O'Connell.  The  Chartist  petition  of 
1842  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  and  the  National  Assembly  of 
1848  also  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  repeal.'     William 

^  Parliamentary  Papers,  1868-9,  i.  487,  (397)- 

^English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  i,  p.  158. 

'  Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  p.  328. 
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Lovett  and  other  Chartists  urged  the  Irish  not  to  trust  in 
O'Connell  and  his  Whig  friends,  but  to  join  the  democracy 
of  Great  Britain  in  a  common  struggle  against  the  British 
aristocracy.^  Many  of  the  Chartist  periodicals,  notably 
Joseph  Barker's  The  People,  devoted  a  great  deal  of  space 
to  the  insurrectionary  attempts  of  John  Mitchell  and  others 
in  the  years  of  disturbance  which  followed  the  famine. 
After  the  decline  of  the  Chartist  movement,  however,  the 
agitation  for  Irish  independence  was  quite  independent  of 
contemporary  political  events  in  Great  Britain,  at  least  till 
Gladstone  decided  to  add  Home  Rule  to  the  Liberal  platform. 
This  loss  to  British  democrats  of  their  Irish  contingent 
was  not  wholly  a  bad  thing  for  the  British  labor  movement. 
The  entente  between  the  Irish  Repealers  and  the  Chartists 
cost  the  latter  the  support  and  sympathy  of  many  who  might 
otherwise  have  shown  sympathy  for  their  cause.  At  this 
time  the  hatred  of  the  Irish  for  the  English,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  oppressors,  was  repaid  by  a  very  hearty  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  English  (the  Chartists  were  an  isolated 
exception)  for  what  they  regarded  as  the  untrustworthiness 
and  unfitness  for  self-government  of  the  Irish  race.  Even 
men  as  well  disposed  to  Chartism  as  Kingsley  and  Carlyle 
believed  that  the  movement  could  come  to  no  good  so  long 
as  it  was  dominated  by  Irish  leaders.^  Others  who  had  no 
particular  prejudice  against  the  Irish  as  a  people  were  fright- 
ened or  disgusted  by  the  agrarian  outrages  which  marked 
the  course  of  the  agitation  for  repeal.  They  hoped  that  the 
passing  of  Chartism  meant  the  passing  of  Irish  influence  in 
working  class  politics,  and  no  longer  held  aloof  from  British 
labor  movements. 

'  The  Radical  Reformers  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  to  the 
Irish  People  (no  date). 

'  Notice  especially  Kingsley's  attitude  toward  the  Irish  Chartists  in 
Alton  Locke. 
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With  the  Chartist  movement  disappeared  the  hope  of  any 
immediate  reconstruction  of  the  political  system  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
parties  toward  political  reform  had  by  1848  undergone  a 
marked  change.  The  provisions  of  the  Charter  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  outside  practical  politics,  but  both  parties 
took  them  into  serious  consideration.  As  it  was  rather 
cynically  expressed  in  the  Sozid-Demokratische  Bibliothek, 
"As  Chartism  was  dead,  that  is  the  workingmen  no  longer 
pressed  as  a  class  for  the  extension  of  their  political  rights, 
there  lay  no  more  danger  for  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  demands 
of  the  Charter."  ^  The  royal  address  on  February  3,  1852, 
for  the  firs't  time  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  promised 
definite  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  modify 
the  electoral  system: 

It  appears  to  Me  that  this  is  a  fitting  Time  for  calmly  con- 
sidering whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  make  such  Amend- 
ments in  the  Act  of  the  late  Reign  relating  to  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  Commons  in  Parliament  as  may  be  deemed  calcu- 
lated to  carry  into  more  complete  Effect  the  Principles  upon 
which  that  Law  is  founded.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  pledge  which  he  had  made,  Lord 
John  Russell  introduced  on  February  ninth  a  measure  of 
reform.*  His  bill  provided  for  a  five-pound  borough  fran- 
chise, a  general  forty-shilling-tax  franchise  for  counties  and 
boroughs^  in  the  counties  a  five-pound  copyholder  or  lease- 
holder franchise  and  a  twenty-pound  occupier  franchise. 
For  Scotland  the  provisions  were  similar;  but  there  was  no 
change  in  the  Irish  county  franchise  although  a  five-pound 
franchise  was  proposed  for  Irish  boroughs.     In  March  the 

^Die  Chartistenbewegung  in  England,  p.  41- 
^Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  cxix,  p.  6. 
^ Ibid.,  pp.  252-68. 
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new  measure  was  postponed  for  three  months  ^  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Russell  ministry  on  a  militda  bill  the  project 
was  dropped. 

From  1848  onwards  John  Bright  and  the  other  middle- 
class  Radicals  agitated  for  a  program  of  political  reform, 
sometimes  nicknamed  the  "  Little  Charter,"  which  included 
household  suffrage,  the  ballot,  triennial  Parliaments,  more 
equal  electoral  districts  and  no  property  qualifications  for 
membership  in  the  House  of  Commons.^  The  Radicals 
did  not,  however,  obtain  sufficient  support  among  the  general 
public  to  ensure  success.  One  Chartist  periodical  laid  the 
public  apathy,  perhaps  with  justice,  to  the  rise  of  new  issues 
which  distracted  attention  from  the  struggle  for  the  fran- 
chise :  "At  the  present  moment  Chartism  has  no  hold  upon 
public  opinion  .  .  .  Next  to  '  Papal  Aggression,'  and  '  the 
Great  Exhibition,'  the  public  mind  is  occupied  with  the  Co- 
operative experiments,  the  revival  of  Trades'  Unions,  and 
the  warlike  aspect  of  affairs  in  Germany."  *  At  any  rate, 
the  next  attempt  to  reform  the  franchise,  made  in  1854, 
met  with  even  less  favor  than  the  bill  of  two  years  earlier.* 
The  Radical  leaders  and  Benjamin  Disraeli  among  the  Con- 
servatives wished  to  proceed  with  it,  but  Lord  John  Russell 
decided  to  postpone  the  projected  refonn  until  a  more  favor- 
able time.  He  expressed  himself,  however,  as  personally 
a  reformer  and  laid  his  change  of  heart  to  the  events  of 
1848: 

I  thought  .  .  .  that  the  temper,  the  moderation,  and  the  good 

^Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  cxix,  p.  971. 

'See  for  example  J.  Bright  and  R.  J.  Richardson,  A  New  Movement 
(1848). 

*  The  Red  Republican,  Nov.  23,  1850. 

*  Only  eleven  petitions  were  received  on  the  measure  and  only  four  of 
those  were  favorable.    Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  cxxxii,  p.  840. 
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sense  which  were  shown  by  the  people  of  this  country  in  1848, 
demonstrated  .  .  .  that  large  classes  of  the  people  who  yet  had 
no  votes  were  fit  for  the  franchise,  and  that  by  being  brought 
within  the  pale  of  the  representation  they  would  confer  a 
benefit  upon  our  institutions.^ 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  good-will  of  the  ministry  to  the 
British  laboring  classes,  Viscount  Palmerston,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
three  Chartists,  Frost,  Williams  and  Jones,  implicated  in 
the  Monmouth  insurrection  of  1839,  had  received  a  full 
pardoQ.'' 

The  intrusion  of  the  problems  of  foreign  policy  into 
British  political  life  greatly  hampered  and  delayed  the  work 
of  the  reformers.  After  the  continental  revolutions  of  1848 
and  the  subsequent  wars  and  repressions,  the  Chartists  them- 
selves devoted  most  of  their  attention  to  events  beyond  the 
Channel.*  This  was  true  in  an  even  greater  degree  of  the 
middle  classes.  The  picturesque  personality  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston, his  vigor  and  adroitness  as  an  orator,  and  perhaps 
a  slight  touch  of  the  demagogue  in  his  make  up,  won  for 
him  the  nickname  of  "  the  Feargus  O'Connor  of  the  middle 
classes."  *  It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  many 
who  counted  themselves  good  Liberals  found  in  the  dash 
and  daring  of  Palmerston's  diplomacy  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  the  troublesome  labor  of  political  agitation  at  home. 
The  Crimean  War  in  1854  and  the  Sepoy  insurrection  in 
1857  very  naturally  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  public  while  they  lasted,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  immediate  excitement  over  these  stirring  events  had 
ceased  that  political  agitation  was  again  possible.     "As  re- 

'- Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  cxxxi,  p.  307.  ^/bid.,  p.  448- 

'  Cf.  infra,  pp.  199-204- 

'  J.  Morley,  Life  of  Richard  Cobden  (London,  1881),  p.  568. 
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gards  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,"  wrote  John 
Eardley-Wilmot  to  Lord  Brougham  in  1857,  "  it  is  manifest 
that  the  public  mind  does  not  entertain  expectation  upon  it 
now  in  the  same  degree  as  it  did  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  Russia."  ^ 

Nevertheless  the  year  1858  saw  one  of  the  six  points  of 
the  Charter  at  last  made  law.  In  that  year  the  property 
qualification  for  membership  in  Parliament  was  abolished," 
and  it  was  remarked  in  both  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  House  of  Lords  that  the  measure  was  one  which  had 
been  advocated  a  decade  earlier  by  the  Chartists.^  The  re- 
form of  the  suffrage  which  came  in  1867  increased  the  num- 
ber of  voters  from  1,352,970  to  2,243,259  (the  number  in 
1870).*  The  Reform  Bill  of  1884  added  some  two  million 
more  voters.^  Excepting  only  a  few  of  the  very  poor,  the 
United  Kingdom  to-day  has  universal  manhood  suffrage,  al- 
though the  existence  of  the  plural  vote  based  on  the  owner- 
ship of  property  in  different  constituencies  acts  as  an  import 
ant  check  upon  the  democratic  character  of  the  suffrage. 
Both  of  the  Reform  Acts,  in  1867  and  in  1884,  were  ac- 
companied by  an  extensive  redistribution  of  seats,  thus 
approximating  the  Chartist  demand  for  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts. The  system  of  vote  by  ballot  was  established  in 
1872.°  The  demand  for  annual  Parliaments  has  never  been 
met,  but  a  concession  has  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the 
enactment  of  a  quinquennial  law.'  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  received  pay  for  their  services  since  191 1. 
Three  points  of  the  Charter  have  been  wholly  accomplished 
and  all  have  received  recognition  and  substantial  fulfilment. 

'John  E.  Eardley-Wilmot,  A  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  (1857),  p.  8. 

'By  the  2i  and  22  Vict.  c.  26. 

^Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  cl,  p.  1507  and  p.  2089. 

*Rose,  Rise  ot  Democracy,  p.  179.  ''Ibid.,  p.  206. 

'By  the  35  and  36  Vict.  c.  33.  '  i  and  2  Geo.  V.  c.  13. 
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But  the  Chartist  movement  might  justly  have  been  reck- 
oned a  failure  if  nothing  that  it  aimed  tO'  accomplish  except 
the  Charter  itself  had  been  established  in  England.  The 
Charter  in  its  essentials  is  today  part  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, but  this  is  less  important  than  the  triumph  of  many 
of  the  social  and  economic  reforms  for  which  the  Chartists 
chiefly  desired  it.  Certain  phases  of  Chartism,  it  is  true, 
have  no  modem  equivalent.  There  has  never  been,  for  ex- 
ample, any  important  political  group  in  Great  Britain  since 
the  disappearance  of  Chartism  with  the  tendency  towards 
republicanism  which  characterized  that  movement.  But  the 
Chartist  theories  on  regulation  of  industry,  on  taxation  and 
on  the  land  question,  are  today  in  far  greater  favor  among 
both  economists  and  practical  politicians  than  in  their  own 
day.  Systems  of  national  insurance,  of  old  age  pensions, 
of  workingmen's  compensation,  and,  in  some  measure,  of 
wage  regulation,  have  placed  British  industry  on  a  trans- 
formed basis.^  The  worst  of  the  slums  have  been  cleaned 
up  by  public  health  legislation,  and  much  has  been  done  by 
the  municipalities  to  solve  the  housing  question.  The  ab- 
sorption of  wealth  by  death  duties  and  a  heavily  graduated 
income  tax  has  made  a  beginning  of  that  redistribution  of 
wealth  which  the  Chartists  advocated.  The  British  land 
monopoly  has  not  been  broken  up,  but  it  maintains  a  pre?- 
carious  existence  against  an  increasing  weight  of  taxation 
frankly  directed  to  that  end.  In  Ireland  Gladstone  estab- 
lished security  for  the  tenant,  and  even  the  Conservatives, 
tmder  the  influence  of  George  Wyndham,  have  done  their 
part  to  transform  the  tenant  into  a  freeholder.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  economists  and  statesmen 
agreed  that  large-scale  farming  on  a  capitalistic  basis  was 
superior  both  economically  and  socially  to  the  peasant  pro- 

1  Cf.  C.  H.  Hayes,  BHtish  Social  Politics  (New  York,  1913)  for  a 
summary  of  recent  social  legislation. 
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prietorship.  Today  the  leading  men  of  both  political  parties 
have  come  around  to  the  Chartist  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
small  farm,  and  land  policies  differ  chiefly  on  the  question 
of  how  this  desirable  change  should  be  brought  about. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties 
in  the  face  of  the  radical  movement  among  the  people  bears 
some  analogy  to  the  Counter-Reformation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  when  confronted  by  the  Protestant  Revolt.  Noth- 
ing was  openly  yielded  to  the  Chartists  simply  because  of 
their  demand;  on  the  contrary,  the  leaders  of  both  of  the 
great  parties  represented  in  Parliament  remained  for  many 
years  hostile  to  the  Charter  and  still  more  so  to  the  working- 
class  organization  which  agitated  for  it.  But  the  attitude 
of  mere  resistance  was  abandoned,  repression  was  accom- 
panied by  reform  and  the  grievances  of  the  unrepresented 
received  increasing  consideration.  The  economic  and  poli- 
tical changes  demanded  by  the  Chartists  were  one  by  one 
conceded,  slowly  and  inadequately  to  be  sure,  but  with  a 
certain  inevitableness.  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Palmerston  were  conservative  by  instinct,  what- 
ever their  party  affiliations,  but  their  conservatism  expressed 
itself  rather  in  tempering  and  modifying  radical  programs 
than  in  contesting  them.  The  movement  towards  social 
and  political  reform  was,  however,  greatly  hastened  by  the 
rise  to  leadership  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  William  Ewart 
Gladstone  and  other  men  in  both  party  organizations  who 
could  not  only  follow  public  opinion  but  could  lead  it 
as  well. 

Disraeli,  like  his  contemporaries  in  statecraft  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  Chancellor  Bismarck,  believed  that  aristo- 
cracy could  never  be  secure  until  the  poor  man,  too,  felt 
that  he  had  a  "  stake  in  the  country."  Although  he  stood 
with  the  firmest  Tories  against  the  Com  Law  repeal  cham- 
pioned by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  sympathized  not  a  little  with 
the  Chartists  and  shared  to  the  full  their  contempt  for  the 
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Whigs  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  the  people  which  they 
professed  to  champion.  He  knew  that  so  long  as  the  Radi- 
cals in  the  Liberal  party  were  restrained  by  the  large  and 
very  wealthy  Whig  element,  a  Conservative  statesman  could 
outbid  them  for  popular  support  without  losing  the  support 
of  his  own  party.  He  knew  also,  what  no  Chartist  seems 
ever  to  have  realized,  that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  British 
working  classes  might  not  necessarily  result  in  a  more  radi- 
cal House  of  Commons.  By  following  the  general  outhnes 
of  policy  which  he  laid  down,  the  Conservative  party  has 
been  able  to  maintain  its  hold  upon  a  large  part  of  the  labor- 
ing population,  especially  in  London  and  the  seaport  towns, 
— at  the  cost  of  accepting  political  democracy  and  programs 
of  social  reform  with  their  implications  and  consequences. 

Gladstone,  unlike  Disraeli,  started  his  political  career  with 
very  little  s3TTipathy  for  the  popular  unrest  which  found  ex- 
pression in  Chartism.  But  his  successes  in  free-trade  finance 
brought  him  into  closer  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  Radi- 
cals than  Disraeli  ever  experienced.  He  understood,  as 
Disraeli  never  did,  the  Radical  attitude  (which  was  also 
the  Chartist)  to  international  politics,  its  indifference  to  the 
ascendancy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Empire  and  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  concert  of  the  powers,  and  its  intense  pre- 
occupation with  the  cause  of  liberal  government  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  even  where  British  interests  were  not  directly 
involved.  His  gradual  conversion  to  democracy  kept  even 
step  with  that  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  found  itself  com- 
mitted by  the  time  of  his  death  to  the  political  policies  of  the 
Radicals  and  to  an  ambitious  program  of  social  legislation 
without  a  parallel  in  the  demands  of  any  numerous  political 
party  in  English  history  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Chartists.  The  Socialists  and  trades  unions  have  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  labor  party  which  might  have  played  as 
militantly  class  conscious  a  role  in  our  times  as  did  the 
Chartists  in  the  'forties,  had  not  the  Liberal  party  reduced 
it  to  dependence  by  borrowing  extensively  from  its  policies. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  Permanent  Influence  of  Chartism  on  the 
British  Working  Class. 

The  gradual  abandonment  of  the  Chartist  movement 
after  1842  implied  no  decrease  of  class  consciousness 
among  the  workingmen  of  Great  Britain  and  no  relaxa- 
tion of  their  effort  to  better  their  condition.  The  un- 
doubted improvement  in  the  conditions  of  life  and  labor 
in  the  years  which  followed  the  industrial  depression  of 
1842  was  only  a  relative  improvement  after  all.  It  was 
not  so  much  that  the  exceptional  prosperity  of  those 
years  weakened  the  Chartist  movement  as  that  the  ex- 
ceptional misery  of  the  preceding  period  had  created  the 
movement  and  was  alone  able  to  maintain  it.  In  many 
branches  of  industry  wages  were  still  very  inadequate, 
hours  of  labor  excessively  long,  and  abuses  of  the  em- 
ployer's power,  such  as  the  "truck"  system  or  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  goods  from  the  company  store,'  widely 
prevalent.  But  the  further  struggle  of  the  British  poor 
against  the  social  conditions  which  limited  and  oppressed 
them  was  largely  transferred  from  the  political  to  the 
economic  field.  This  new  phase  of  the  labor  movement 
was,  however,  greatly  aided  and  strengthened  by  the 
training  in  independent  action  as  a  class  which  the  Brit- 
ish workingman  had  learned  in  the  Chartist  agitation. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  many  Chartists  as  proof  of 
the  popular  weariness  of  purely  political  agitation.     In 

'Prohibited  in  1887  by  the  50  and  51  Vict.  c.  46. 
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1851  Ernest  Jones  admitted  that  "Every  year  the  revo- 
lutionary element  has  become  more  languid — every  year 
it  has  sought  some  more  quiescent  means  of  elevation."  ' 
For  his  own  part,  however,  Jones  wholly  deplored  this 
spirit  of  indifference  and  believed  that  he  could  stir  the 
people  again  to  revolutionary  zeal.  Other  reformers, 
who  believed  in  the  rightfulness  of  the  Charter  as  fully 
as  Ernest  Jones,  rather  rejoiced  that  the  masses  were 
interesting  themselves  in  matters  more  directly  vital  than 
mere  political  privileges.  "The  true  solution  of  the 
grand  social  problem  of  the  age,"  wrote  a  working-class 
periodical  in  1852,  "is  the  union  of  Capital  and  Labour. 
Until  this  be  effected,  mere  political  and  parliamentary 
reforms  will  yield  a  very  trifling  and  unsatisfactory  amount 
of  substantial  benefit  to  the  masses  of  the  nation."" 
The  new  spirit  is  also  well  illustrated  by  a  radical  pam- 
phlet of  1855  : 

Manhood  suffrage  must  be  the  cry  and  watchword ;  but  let 
the  agitation  for  manhood  suffrage  be  honest  and  rational — 
let  the  people  be  honestly  told  from  the  outset,  that  the  object 
of  universal  suffrage  is  to  get  honest  laws  passed  upon  Land, 
Credit,  Currency  and  Exchange,  that  shall  rescue  the  work- 
ing-classes from  the  domination  of  Landlords  and  rapacious 
profitmongers.' 

The  chief  of  the  "more  quiescent  means  of  elevation" 
referred  to  by  Ernest  Jones  were  the  co-operative  move- 
ment and  trades-unionism.  The  co-operative  movement 
began  with  the  weavers  of  Rochdale,  who  founded  a 
grocery  for  themselves  and  their  families  with  only  inci- 

^ Notes  to  the  People,  p.  3- 

^  The  Weekly  Adviser  and  Artizan's  Companion,  Feb.  7,  1852. 

^  National  Reform  Tract,  no.  5  (i8S5)- 
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dental  sales  to  the  outside  public.  This  enterprise  was 
launched  on  December  21,  1844,  under  the  association 
name  of  the  "  Equitable  Pioneers,"  and  began  business 
on  a  capital  of  £28  and  with  no  supplies  on  hand  but 
flour,  butter,  sugar  and  oatmeal.'  Each  member  held 
and  paid  for  four  one-pound  shares  and  received  five  per- 
cent interest  on  his  investment ;  the  remaining  profits  be- 
ing divided  among  purchasers  in  proportion  to  the  money 
spent  by  each.^  The  new  enterprise  prpspered  remark- 
ably. In  1850  the  Equitable  Pioneers  added  to  their 
grocery  department  a  corn-mill  society,  in  imitation  of 
co-operative  mills  already  existing  in  Leeds  and  Halifax,^ 
and,  in  later  years,  drapery,  butchering,  shoemaking, 
clogging  and  tailoring  branches."'  The  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  association  increased  from  the  original  twenty- 
eight  in  1844  to  680  by  1852  and  to  3450  in  1860.'  The 
success  of  the  Rochdale  experiment  stimulated  the  co- 
operative movement  in  other  parts  of  England,  particu- 
larly during  the  early  'fifties  when  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations  was  active.  In 
the  summer  of  1850  there  were  only  some  fifty  co- 
operative associations  in  existence;  within  two  years 
there  were  about  250  with  a  total  membership  of  150,- 
000.^ 

The  co-operative  movement  did  not  fulfill  all  the  hopes 
of   its  founders.     Measurably  successful  in   the  field  of 

'Geo.  J.  Holyoake,  History  of  Co-operation  in  Rochdale  (1872, 
seventh  edition),  pp.  12-13. 

^Ibid.,  p.  36. 

^Ibid.,  p.  27.  ^Ibid.,  p.  32. 

^G.  J.  Holyoake,  History  of  Co-operation  in  England,  2  vols.  (Lon- 
don, 1879),  vol.  ii,  p.  so. 

°V.  A.  Huber.  Uber  die  co-operativen  Arbeiterassociationen  in 
Engl&nd  (1852),  p.  26. 
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retail  trade,  the  voluntary  associations  have  never  become 
a  major  factor  in  manufacture.  But,  however  limited  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  might  be,  so  far  as  it  went  the  co- 
operative movement  was  a  real  boon  to  the  British 
workingman.  It  gave  him  in  many  cases  cheaper  and 
better  food  and  clothes,  in  some  cases  a  good  investment 
for  his  savings,  and,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  valuable  train- 
ing in  associated  effort.  A  similar  example  of  voluntary 
collective  action  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
"friendly  societies"  and  benefit  societies.  During  the 
two  decades  following  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  13,732 
such  associations  were  formed  with  a  total  of  about  four 
million  members.' 

Several  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  were  Chartists, "  and 
the  Chartist  party  as  a  whole  came  in  the  end  to  favor 
the  co-operative  movement  and  even  to  claim  that  the 
idea  originated  with  them.  ^  But  even  the  more  liberal 
spirited  of  the  party  who  had  not,  like  Ernest  Jones, 
taken  an  openly  hostile  attitude  towards  the  voluntary 
associations  were  sorry  to  witness  the  disappearance  of 
the  old  enthusiasm  for  political  rights  before  more  im- 
mediately practical  concerns  and  considered  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  material  condition  of  the  workingman 
was  hardly  sufficient  compensation  for  the  narrowing  of 
his  intellectual  interests.  Thomas  Cooper  drew  a  very 
graphic  picture  of  the  difference  between  the  Lancashire 
operative  of  the  'forties  and  the  man  of  the  same  class  in 
1872: 

In  our  old  Chartist  times,  it  is  true,  Lancashire  working: 

'  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  160. 

^The  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  biographical  sketches  of  the 
founders  of  the  movement  given  in  Holyoake,  History  of  Co-operation 
in  Rochdale,  part  ii,  pp.  6-9. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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men  were  in  rags  by  thousands ;  and  many  of  them  often 
lacked  food.  But  their  intelligence  was  demonstrated  where- 
ever  you  went.  You  would  see  them  in  groups  discussing 
the  great  doctrine  of  political  justice — that  every  grown-up 
sane  man  ought  to  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  men  to 
make  the  laws  by  which  he  was  to  be  governed  ;  or  they  were 
in  earnest  dispute  respecting  the  teachings  of  Socialism. 
Now,  you  will  see  no  such  groups  in  Lancashire.  But  you 
will  hear  well-dressed  working  men  talking,  as  they  walk  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  of  "  Co-ops "  (Co-operative 
Stores),  and  their  shares  in  them,  or  in  building  societies.' 

During  the  later  years  of  Chartist  activity  there  was  a 
considerable  revival  of  trades-unionism,  which  had  been 
at  a  rather  low  ebb  during  the  industrial  depression  of 
1842  and  the  years  immediately  preceding."  So  long  as 
the  Chartist  leaders  could  hope  to  control  the  unions 
they  viewed  their  growth  with  favor  and  even  took  an 
active  part  in  helping  it  forward.  W.  P.  Roberts,  a 
friend  of  Feargus  O'Connor  and  legal  adviser  of  his  land 
bank,  was  for  a  time  solicitor  for  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  Miners'  Union  and,  after  1844,  legal  adviser 
of  the  Miners'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' 
O'Connor's  own  periodical,  the  Northern  Star,  was  long 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  Association  of  United 
Trades  as  well  as  of  the  Chartist  party.''  This  National 
Association,  founded  in  1845,  was  an  ambitious  attempt 
to  organize  the  whole  of  the  British  working  class  into 
one  industrial  association  as  the  Chartists  had  aimed  to 
unite  all  of  that  class  into  one  political  party.  Thomas 
Duncombe,  a  Radical  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

^  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  p.  393. 

'C/.  supra,  p.  4S. 

'  Webb,  op.  cit.,  p.  164. 

*SchIuter,  Die  Chartistenbewegung,  p.  291. 
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championed  in  Parliament  both  the  Chartists  and  the 
National  Association  of  United  Trades.  But  the  hopes 
founded  on  the  Association  were  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. A  costly  and  unsuccessful  strike  of  the  tin-plate 
workers  at  Wolverhampton  crippled  it, '  and  the  panic 
of  1847  together  with  the  "  political  excitements  of  1848," 
which  distracted  the  attention  of  the  workers  to  political 
issues  and  thus  caused  an  "  apathy  which  was  particularly 
observable  during  the  year  1849,"''  completed  the  de- 
struction. After  1 85 1  the  Association  ceased  to  be  of 
any  importance. 

The  failure  of  the  National  Association  of  United 
Trades  put  an  end  to  the  attempt  to  centralize  many 
different  branches  of  industry  into  a  single  organization 
and  caused  the  labor  leaders  to  concentrate  their  atten- 
tion upon  increasing  the  efficiency  of  each  individual 
association.  The  most  important  organization  of  the 
new  type  was  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
formed  in  1850  from  the  Journeymen  Steam-Engine 
Makers'  and  Machine  Makers'  Society|and  many  local 
unions  incorporated  with  it.^  By  October  185 1  the 
Amalgamated  Society  numbered  11,000  dues-paying 
members,  and  a  few  weeks  later  it  tested  its  strength  in 
a  great  strike.'*  The  strike  was  hardly  successful,  but  it 
did  not  permanently  hamper  the  growth  of  the  Society, 
which  doubled  its  membership  during  the  next  ten 
years.'     Other  trades  hastened  to  copy  the  example  thus 

^  Webb,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 

'  Report  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  United  Trades,  1850. 

'Webb,  op  cit.,  pp.  186-95. 

*  For  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Socialists  toward  the  'engineers  cf. 
supra,  pp.  175-6. 

*Webb,  op.  cit.,  p.  208. 
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set ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  claimed  that  "  scarcely  a  trade 
exists  which  did  not,  between  1852  and  1857,  either 
attempt  to  imitate  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Engineers,  or  incorporate  one  or  another  of  its 
characteristic  features." ' 

In  1853  the  Lancashire  cotton  spinners  formed  their 
present  association,^  and  in  the  same  year  there  was  a 
great  strike  at  the  Preston  cotton  mills.  At  one  time 
as  many  as  1 7,000  operatives  were  out  of  work  '^  and  the 
strike,  which  began  on  the  first  of  November  in  1853,  did 
not  come  to  an  end  till  the  thirteenth  of  the  following 
April.3  The  estimated  cost  of  the  strike  to  the  em- 
ployers was  £165,000;  to  the  strikers  and  others  affected 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  cotton  mills,  £368,250.*  In  the 
same  year  (1853)  the  Kidderminster  carpet  weavers  and 
the  Dowlais  iron  workers  attempted  turn-outs  with 
similar  lack  of  success.^  These  strike  failures  caused  a 
marked  reaction  against  the  policy  which  had  led  to  them 
and  for  several  years  it  was  an  accepted  axiom  of  the  labor 
unions,  except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  building  trades, 
that  a  strike  was  a  disaster  to  be  avoided  wherever 
possible.  The  trades  unions  took  full  advantage  of  the 
years  of  comparative  industrial  peace  which  followed  the 
Crimean  War  to  increase  their  numbers  and  strengthen 
their  financial  resources,  with  the  result  that  when  the 
next  great  strikes  occurred  they  were  far  better  able  to 
meet  the  strain  of  temporary  unemployment.  In  1858 
the  coal  miners  near  Leeds  struck  against  a  threatened 
fifteen  per-cent  reduction  in  their  wages  and  succeeded 

'Webb,  op.  cit.,  pp.  204-5. 

'Henry  Ashworth,  The  Preston  Strike  (1854),  p.  25. 

"Ibid.,  p.  77- 

*Ilnd.,  p.  76. 

"Webb,  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 
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in  arranging  a  compromise  on  the  basis  of  a  seven  and  a 
half  per-cent  decrease.'  This  strike  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent  union.  In  1859  and  i860  a  great 
building-trades  strike  for  a  nine-hour  day  was  compro- 
mised, and  as  a  result  two  new  unions  were  founded,  the 
London  Trades  Council  and  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters.^  The  builders'  strike  was  a  notable  sign  of 
the  solidarity  of  sentiment  which  had  grown  up  among 
the  different  trades,  as  more  than  twenty-three  thousand 
pounds  were  subscribed  by  other  labor  organizations  to 
the  strikers'  fund. 

The  later  development  of  trade-unionism,  which  aimed 
at  the  separate  organization  of  each  craft  and  ignored 
political  agitation,  was  unwelcome  to  the  stricter  Chartist 
leaders.  Feargus  O'Connor  deserted  the  trade-unionist 
cause  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  identified  and  de- 
clared in  1849  that  the  unions  were  an  obstacle  to  the 
winning  of  the  Charter .3  Ernest  Jones  denounced  the 
labor  unions  as  he  had  the  co-operative  societies  and,  in- 
deed, all  other  attempts  to  organize  the  working  class  on 
anything  less  than  the  national  basis.     In  1851  he  wrote: 

The  Trades'  Union  has  been  the  greatest  upholder  (uninten- 
tionally) of  the  present  system.  It  has  made  working-men 
uphold  it  and  defend  it,  by  teaching  them  to  believe  that  their 
wages  could  be  kept  up  without  a  political  change.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  most  anti-democratic  institutions  of  the 
modern  time.* 

But  such  protests  were  of  no  avail  to  check  the  growth 

'  G.  Howell,  Labour  Legislation,   Labour  Movements  and  Labour 
Leaders  (New  York,  1902),  pp.  115-6. 
'Webb,  op.  cit.,  pp.  210-13. 
'  Schliiter,  Die  Chartistenbewegung,  p.  293. 
*  Notes  to  the  People,  p.  422. 
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of  trades-unionism.  Ernest  Jones  lost  supporters  for 
the  charter  by  his  uncompromising  stand,  and  he  gained 
no  converts  from  the  unions  to  make  these  losses  good. 
Not  only  the  co-operative  associations  and  the  labor 
unions,  but  the  Socialists  also,  found  the  bulk  of  their  re- 
cruits in  the  class  of  workingmen  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  Chartist  propaganda.  Indeed,  the  Chartist  move- 
ment itself  was  largely  akin  in  spirit  to  the  proletarian 
Socialism  of  Karl  Marx ;  and,  while  few  of  the  Chartist 
leaders  except  Ernest  Jones  and  Julian  Harney  accepted 
the  entire  Marxian  theory  and  program,^  there  were  few 
elements  of  "  scientific  Socialism "  which  had  not  been 
independently  worked  out  by  one  or  another  of  the 
Chartists.  Friedrich  Engels  made  a  careful  study  of 
Chartism  during  his  residence  in  England,^  and  the 
Communist  Manifesto  (which  was  given  due  publicity  by 
the  Chartists  ^ )  recognized  in  Chartism  rather  than  in 
Owenite  Socialism  the  true  manifestation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  of  the  British  proletariat.  Herman  Schlu- 
ter,  the  Socialist  historian  of  the  Chartist  movement, 
contends  that  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  leader  of  German 
Socialism,  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  knowledge  of 
Chartism."*  The  influence  of  the  Chartist  movement  on 
Socialism  in  England  was  probably  even  greater  than  its 
reflex  influence  upon  continental  Socialism,  but  it  was 
not  so  immediately  effective ;  since  nearly  a  generation 
elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  Chartist  movement  and 

'  Schliiter,  op.  cit.,  p.  188.  In  1869  Engels  declared  that  Jones  was 
the  only  prominent  English  politician  of  his  time  who  wholly  and  com- 
pletely understood  the  Socialist  movement.    Ibid.,  p.  345. 

'  Cf.  Engels,  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in  1844, 
passim. 

'  The  text  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  was  printed  in  The  Red  Re- 
publican, November  9,  1850. 
*Die  Chartistenbewegung ,  p.  247. 
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the  organization  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  in 
1881.' 

A  few  examples  of  Chartist  theory  will  serve  to  show 
the  likeness  between  certain  aspects  of  the  movement  and 
the  contemporary  Socialism  of  France  and  Germany. 
Ernest  Jones  stated  the  Marxian  theory  of  value  when 
he  asserted :  "  Money-capital  did  not  create  labor,  but 
labor  created  money-capital;  machinery  did  not  create 
work,  but  work  created  machinery.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows, that  labour  is,  by  its  own  nature,  the  sovereign 
power,  and  that  it  owes  no  allegiance,  gratitude  or  sub- 
jection to  capital."^  J.  Bronterre  O'Brien,  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Robespierre  and  also  of  Baboeuf  (often  consid- 
ered the  first  leader  of  proletarian  Socialism),  published  in 
1836  a  translation  of  Buonarroti's  history  of  Baboeuf 's 
conspiracy,  thus  for  the  first  time  introducing  the  work 
to  the  English-speaking  public.  He  was  not  wholly  a 
Marxian  Socialist  but  he  called  himself  a  "  social  demo- 
crat," and  in  his  book,  The  Progress  and  Phases  of  Human 
Slavery,  he  did  much  to  popularize  the  phrase  and  to 
develop  the  concept  of  "  wage-slavery."  The  Marxian 
theory  of  the  total  abolition  of  other  classes  by  the  vic- 
tory of  the  proletariat  has  never  been  more  lucidly  ex- 
pressed than  by  G.  J.  Harney.  "  As  regards  the  work- 
ing men  swamping  other  classes,  the  answer  is  easy,  "  he 
declared,  "other  classes  have  no  right  even  to  exist.  To 
prepare  the  way  for  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  work- 
ing classes  .  .  .  preparatory  to  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  classes,  is  the  mission  of  the  Red  Republicans'^     Even 

^The  Chartist  leaders  were  not  forgotten,  however.  A  volume  of 
Revolutionary  Rhymes  and  Songs  for  Socialists  which  appeared  in  1886 
included  Ernest  Jones's  "  Song  of  the  Lower  Classes." 

'^ Notes  to  the  People,  p.  74. 

» The  Red  Republican,  July  6,  1850.     Italics  in  the  original. 
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Feargus  O'Connor,  who  had  insisted  that  he  was  "neither 
Socialist  nor  communist,"'  based  his  land  plan  on  the 
Marxian  principle  of  the  existence  of  an  industrial  re- 
serve army.°  He  believed  that  wages  were  only  kept 
down  by  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  the  unemployed 
ready  to  take  the  places  of  dissatisfied  workingmen,  and 
that  if  a  sufificient  number  of  operatives  could  be  settled 
on  the  land,  the  employers  would  be  forced  to  meet  the 
terms  of  their  remaining  operatives. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  too  much  of  minor 
points  of  agreement  between  Socialist  theory  and  the 
opinions  of  a  few  Chartist  leaders,  since,  as  the  Chartists 
never  made  their  economic  program  definite,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  to  what  extent  the  party  leaders  repre- 
sented the  views  of  the  masses  of  their  followers.  Tactics 
rather  than  theory  was  the  chief  bequest  of  the  Chartists 
to  succeeding  generations  of  British  radicals.  For  a 
time  the  workingmen  of  Great  Britain  abandoned  inde- 
pendent political  action  and  sought  to  realize  their  aims 
within  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  party  organizations; 
but  they  never  forgot  that  during  the  period  of  the 
Chartist  agitation  they  had  stood  alone  as  a  class  and 
made  their  strength  feared  even  while  they  were  still 
without  political  power.  The  Independent  Labour  Party 
is  in  a  sense  the  present-day  representative  of  the 
National  Charter  Association,  less  because  it  favors 
similar  political  and  economic  reforms  than  because  it  is 
avowedly  the  party  of  a  class.  The  effect  of  more  than 
a  decade  of  self-reliant  political  activity  in  teaching  the 
British  artizan  to  study  and  think  for  himself  upon  the 
issues  of  the  day,  to  express  his  meaning  clearly  on  the 

^Northern  Star,  Oct.  28,  1848. 

'Cf.  Tildsley,  Die  Entstehung  der  Chartistenbewegung ,  p.  133. 
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public  platform,  to  practise  the  technique  of  parliament- 
ary law,  to  experience  the  realities  of  legislative  and 
administrative  virork,  must  have  rendered  him  a  far  more 
useful  citizen  when  he  was  finally  enfranchised  than  he 
would  have  been  if  the  sufifrage  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  without  special  effort  on  his  part  to  obtain  it. 

Chartism  educated  the  people  also  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term  "  education."  To  many  workingmen 
the  cheap  Chartist  papers  were  the  first  periodicals  they 
had  ever  read,  or  at  least  regularly  bought.  It  was 
through  these  papers  as  a  medium  that  they  first  studied 
the  world  beyond  the  range  of  their  own  experience.  The 
Chartist  press  was  very  frequently  their  sole  text-book 
of  history,  political  geography,  English  literature,  eco- 
nomics and  political  theory.  Most  of  the  Chartist  peri- 
odicals printed  a  large  amount  of  poetry,  general  or 
propagandist;  most  of  them  published  notes  on  events 
in  foreign  countries  which  were  thought  to  be  of  interest 
to  democrats ;  many,  especially  of  those  to  which  J. 
Bronterre  O'Brien  contributed,  chronicled  the  origins  of 
democracy  in  the  remote  past,  recounting  the  deeds  and 
projects  of  the  Gracchi,  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  and 
other  romantic  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  working 
classes.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  party  press 
presented  both  ancient  and  modern  history  in  a  highly 
colored  form ;  conservatives  were  always  represented  as 
villains  and  the  champions  of  the  poor  as  incapable  of 
wrong-doing.  But  at  least  such  campaigns  of  education 
gave  a  background  to  the  agitation  for  the  Charter, 
supplied  a  sense  of  historical  continuity  with  the  popular 
struggles  of  the  past,  and  created  a  fraternal  feeling  for 
the  working  classes  in  other  countries. 

The  evidences  of  Chartist  interest  in  the  democratic 
movements  in  continental  Europe  and  in  America  are 
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numerous  and  striking ;  indeed,  if  the  Chartist  periodicals 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  influence  on  their 
readers,  Chartism  must  have  done  more  than  any  other 
factor  to  form  the  opinions  of  radical  workingmen  upon 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  But  the  degree  of  attention 
which  the  Chartists  bestowed  upon  events  in  other  coun- 
tries was  not  constant,  being  very  much  greater  after 
the  revolutionary  year  of  1848  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  Such  Chartist  periodicals  as  The  English  Re- 
public, The  Democratic  Review,  The  Northern  Tribune, 
The  Red  Republican,  The  Friend  of  the  People,  The 
National  Instructor,  and  other  organs  of  the  party  in 
existence  after  1848  gave  as  much  or  more  space  to  the 
revolutions  on  the  Continent  than  to  the  agitation  for 
the  Charter  in  England.  In  the  years  when  the  Chartist 
movement  in  England  seemed  nearest  success  and  when 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  other  European  coun- 
tries seemed  far  from  being  equally  strong,  the  majority 
of  Chartists  confined  their  attention  to  the  domestic 
situation.  But  even  in  those  days  not  a  few  of  the  party 
leaders  followed  with  the  greatest  sympathy  the  progress 
of  democracy  abroad.  In  1844  William  Lovett  helped 
to  organize  the  Association  of  Democratic  Friends  of 
All  Nations,'  and,  in  the  same  year,  he  supported  a  pro- 
test against  the  reception  tendered  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  Nicholas  I,  Tsar  of  Russia.' 

The  Chartists  were  particularly  interested  in  the 
nationalist  movements  in  Italy,  Hungary  and  Poland, 
and  the  Hungarian  war  for  independence  inspired  almost 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  had  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  France.     When  the  authority  of  the  Habsburg 

'  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  p.  307. 
^ Ibid.,  pp.  297-9. 
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monarch  had  been  restored  in  Hungary  with  the  help 
of  Russia,  the  Chartists  made  heroes  of  the  Hungarian 
patriots  and  considered  the  rulers  of  Austria  and  Russia 
as  enemies  of  human  liberty  everywhere  and  therefore  as 
potential  enemies  of  England.  A  typical  Chartist  ver- 
dict grouped  together  Mazzini  and  Kossuth  as  "the  two 
highest  models  of  political  virtue  existing." '  Kossuth 
was  accorded  a  royal  welcome  by  the  workingmen  of 
Great  Britain  during  his  exile.  Ernest  Jones,  however, 
always  more  of  an  internationalist  than  a  nationalist,  did 
not  wish  the  Chartists  to  join  the  popular  demonstra- 
tions until  it  became  clear  whether  Kossuth  was  really  a 
champion  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  in  all  countries  or 
simply  a  brave  warrior  who  cared  only  for  his  own  land 
and  people.  When  Kossuth  declared  against  Socialism, 
Jones  attacked  him  savagely  in  Notes  to  the  People,'' — 
a  course  which  probably  cost  Jones  more  friends  than  any 
other  act  of  his  life,  as  Kossuth  was  still  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity.3 

When  the  Austrian  general  Haynau,  notorious  for  his 
severity  in  crushing  the  revolutionists  of  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary, incautiously  visited  England  in  1850,  he  met  with  a 
very  different  reception  from  that  which  greeted  Kossuth. 
The  Chartist  weekly,  The  Red  Republican,  urged  that  he 
be  not  permitted  to  land  and  that  in  case  he  did  so  there 
should  be  "  a  manifestation  of  pubHc  opinion."  *  This 
latter  hope  was  gratified.  The  draymen  of  Barclay  and 
Perkins,  brewers,  attacked  General  Haynau  with  whips 

'■  Cooper  s  Journal,  Jan.  12,  1850. 

''Notes  to  the  People,  vol.  ii  (1852),  pp.  604-6. 

'^The  Christian  Socialist,  Dec.  20,  1851,  also  expressed  disappoint- 
ment at  Kossuth's  anti-Socialist  attitude,  but  in  a  much  milder  vein 
than  Ernest  Jones. 

^  The  Red  Republican,  Sept.  7,  1850. 
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and  sticks  and  forced  him  to  flee  for  safety  through  the 
London  streets.  The  Chartists  were  dehghted  by  this 
episode"  which  so  exactly  met  their  expressed  wishes, 
and  the  populace  in  general  felt  the  same  joy.  The 
Russian  government  shared  to  the  full  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Austrian,  and  some  of  the  Chartists  urged  that 
England  intervene  to  rescue  Hungary  from  the  combined 
armies  of  Austria  and  Russia,  even  if  it  meant  a  war  with 
both  countries.''  It  is  probable  that  the  Chartists,  in 
spite  of  their  declining  influence  with  the  British  masses, 
did  something  to  prepare  them  to  welcome  the  Crimean 
war  when  it  came  as  a  war  for  European  liberties  against 
a  pitiless  oppressor. 

The  Chartists  were  unanimously  anti-militarist  in  the 
sense  that  they  disliked  the  heavy  taxation  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  large  standing  army,  that  they  opposed  all 
wars  designed  to  extend  the  boundaries  or  the  influence 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  they  denounced  especially 
every  rumor  of  war  with  other  nations  whose  political 
system  was  more  or  less  tinctured  with  liberalism,  such  as 
France.  But  they  never  endorsed  the  principle  of  Cobden 
and  Bright  that  England  should  never  interfere  in  a 
European  war  that  did  not  directly  involve  her  own 
sovereignty  and  independence.  As  early  as  1849  the 
Chartist  journalist  Thomas  J.  Wooler  (writing  under  his 
pen-name  of  "The  Black  Dwarf")  forecasted  a  coming 
war  in  which  Turkey  and  England,  perhaps  with  the  aid 
of  France,  would  be  on  one  side  and  Austria  and  Russia 
on  the  other .3  Except  for  the  neutrality  of  Austria,  as 
unexpected  to  most  professional  diplomats  as  it  was  to 

'  TAe  Red  Republican,  Sept.  14,  1850. 
'  Tii*  Democratic  Review,  August,  1849. 
'  The  Plain  Speakers,  Oct.  13,  1849. 
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the  Chartists,  this  prediction  exactly  fitted  the  impending 
Crimean  conflict.  But  the  Chartists  cared  comparatively- 
little  for  the  issue  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  their  aim  was  rather  the  dismemberment  of 
the  anti-national  Russian  Empire.  In  1853  W.  J.  Linton 
demanded  "War  with  Russia.  Not  in  the  Black  Sea  but 
in  the  Baltic,'' "  and  throughout  1854  The  Northern 
Tribune  urged  an  alliance  with  Poland.'  After  the  war 
was  ended,  Ernest  Jones  denounced  the  British  govern- 
ment for  not  having  carried  it  on  by  an  alliance  with 
all  the  oppressed  or  menaced  nationalities  within  the 
Russian  Empire  or  at  her  boundaries,  instead  of  acting 
solely  on  behalf  of  Turkey.^ 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Chartists  to  foreign  affairs 
presents  many  phases  of  interest.  They  knew  the 
national  aspirations  of  Italy  very  well,  mainly  through 
the  personality  of  Joseph  Mazzini,  whose  writings  were 
printed  or  reprinted  in  several  Chartist  periodicals ;  they 
were  familiar  also  with  the  wrongs  of  Hungary,  Poland 
and  Greece.  But  non-vocal  nationalities  which  had  not 
succeeded  in  getting  their  claims  presented  before  the 
British  public  received  little  attention  from  the  Chartists. 
An  illuminating  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  "  Map 
of  Republican  Europe"  published  in  The  English  Re- 
public.'' There  is  no  need  to  review  in  detail  this  Utopian 
map  of  Europe,  except  to  note  in  passing  how  the  best 
known  nationalities  were  favored.  Poland  was  made  to 
extend  from  the  Drina  and  the  Dnieper  rivers  on  the 
east  to  the  Oder  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to 

'  The  English  Republic,  Nov.  19,  1853  ;  the  italics  are  in  the  original. 
'  W.  J.  Linton  and  Thomas  Cooper  were  the  chief  Chartist  contrib- 
utors to  this  periodical. 
^Evenings  with  the  People.    Address  of  Jan.  27,  1857. 
*  The  English  Republic,  May  22,  1854. 
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the  Baltic  ;  Bohemia  and  the  Slavic  parts  of  the  Habsburg 
empire  south  of  the  Carpathians  were  annexed  to  Hun- 
gary; Macedonia,  Albania  and  Constantinople  went  to 
Greece.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Chartist  writings  on 
foreign  politics  was  their  tendency  to  forget  the  different 
political  needs  and  stages  of  development  of  different 
countries  and  to  read  all  revolutionary  movements  else- 
where in  the  terms  of  the  contemporary  class  struggle 
in  England.  For  example,  the  Chartists  tended  to  view 
all  the  moderate  constitutional  monarchists  of  Germany, 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  continental  Europe  as  enemies 
of  the  working  class,  and  their  projected  reforms  as 
"Whiggery."  Few  Chartists  retained  much  interest  in 
the  French  republic  after  the  defeat  of  Louis  Blanc  and 
the  "  reds "  and  the  resulting  ascendancy  of  the  bour- 
geoisie and  the  conservative  peasantry ;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  empire,  while  the  Chartists  unanimously 
deplored  it,  they  regarded  as  of  less  moment  than  the 
closing  of  the  national  workshops. 

The  foreign  country  most  admired  by  the  Chartists, 
the  nation  which  they  most  frequently  compared  with 
England  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  was  the  United 
States  of  America.  When  the  Chartist  movement  was 
strongest  and  the  Chartist  press  most  widely  read  and 
therefore  most  effective  in  forming  public  opinion,  the 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  far  from  cordial.  The  unsettled  Maine 
boundary,  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  the  American  sympathy  shown  to  the  Canadian 
rebels  in  1837,  the  disputed  fishing  rights  claimed  by 
American  citizens  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Canada,  and 
other  vexing  issues  which  lay  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, kept  up  an  irritation  that  was  greatly  increased 
by    the    anti-American    attitude   of    prominent    English 
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writers  and  of  the  majority  of  upper-class  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  Chartist  periodicals  such  as  the  Power 
of  the  Pence,  English  Chartist  Circular  and  many  others, 
labored  faithfully  to  inspire  in  their  readers  the  con- 
trary sentiment  of  admiration  for  American  institutions. 
Chartists  generally  agreed  with  John  Fielden's  charac- 
terization of  the  founders  of  the  American  republic 
as  "the  wisest  men  that  as  a  body  ever  existed."^  In 
1849,  during  the  height  of  the  emigration  movement, 
Joseph  Barker  urged  all  who  intended  leaving  England 
to  seek  their  homes  in  the  United  States  rather  than  in 
any  British  colony. '  Barker  followed  his  own  advice  and 
filled  many  issues  of  The  People  with  accounts  of  Ameri- 
can conditions,  which  in  the  main  were  very  favorable. 

The  Chartists  valued  the  United  States  less  for  its 
own  sake  than  as  a  great  experiment  in  political  democ- 
racy, and  they  were  quick  to  criticize  what  they  consid- 
ered the  weak  points  of  American  civilization.  Without 
exception  they  disliked  the  "  peculiar  institution "  of 
chattel  slavery  and  every  act  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  Mexican  war,  which  tended  to  extend 
or  strengthen  the  slavery  system.  They  discerned  the 
rise  of  industrialism  and  its  attendant  evils  in  the  new 
country  and  warned  American  democrats  that  their 
political  liberties  would  be  endangered  if  the  growth  of 
great  fortunes  were  permitted  to  continue.  The  Na- 
tional Instructor  published  in  1850  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  land-reform  movement  in  America,  and  many  other 
Chartist  papers  commended  the  land  reformers  and  their 
organ  Young  America  as  the  hope  of  democracy  in  the 
west.3     But  the  very  fear  shown  by  the  Chartists  that 

'Gammage,  History  of  the  Chartist  Movement,  p.  61. 
'  The  People,  vol.  i,  p.  121. 

"  Cf.  The  Red  Republican,  July  13,  1850;  Power  of  the  Pence,  Nov. 
II,  1848;  The  Democratic  Review,  June,  1849. 
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American  institutions  might  fail  was  an  index  of  their 
interest  in  the  future  of  the  country.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Radical  and 
Chartist  leaders  were  during  the  decade  which  preceded 
the  American  Civil  War  almost  the  sole  source  of  the 
political  opinions  of  the  British  working  classes,  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  they  should  have  supported  the 
cause  of  the  preservation  of  that  nation  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  consider  the  most  important  democracy 
in  the  world.  The  Lancashire  operatives  who  were  the 
chief  sufferers  from  the  blockade  of  Confederate  ports 
which  cut  off  the  usual  cotton  shipments  to  England 
were,  in  spite  of  their  material  interest  in  a  speedy  re- 
storation of  peace,  more  consistent  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  the  North  than  any  other  considerable  section 
of  the  British  public,  and  they  were  also  as  a  class  the 
most  closely  associated  with  the  Chartist  movement  and 
the  most  completely  imbued  with  Chartist  teachings. 

Among  the  issues  of  the  present  day  which  are  rooted 
in  the  activities  of  the  Chartist  period  is  the  agitation 
for  woman  suffrage.'  Whenever  the  Chartists  spoke  of 
"  universal  suffrage "  or  the  followers  of  Sturge  of 
"  complete  suffrage ",  manhood  suffrage  was  invariably 
understood.  Few  of  the  party  ever  thought  of  applying 
the  logic  of  democracy  which  they  employed  against 
other  disqualifications  for  the  franchise  to  the  limitation 
based  on  sex.  But  the  Chartist  movement  was  none 
the  less  a  potent  factor  in  introducing  working  women 
to  political  life,  for  women  bore  a  considerable  share 
in  the  agitation  for  manhood  suffrage.  The  report 
by  Mr.  Cripps  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  number 

'  On  the  general  question  of  the  position  of  women  in  the  Chartis 
movement,  see  especially  Schliiter,  Die  Chartistenbewegung,  pp.  vgp 
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of  signatures  to  the  Chartist  petition  of  1848  contained 
the  statement  that  "  in  every  100,000  names  there  were 
8,200  women. "'  The  only  particular  importance  at- 
tached to  this  finding  at  the  time  was  that  it  weakened 
the  case  of  the  Chartists,  because  it  meant  that  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  those  whom  O'Connor  and 
others  had  claimed  as  supporters  of  the  petition  would 
not  be  enfranchised  even  under  the  Charter.  But  to-day 
it  is  easy  to  see  more  than  a  negative  significance  in  this 
remarkable  proportion  of  women's  signatures,  since  it 
served  as  measure  of  the  interest  which  many  English 
women  had  begun  to  take  in  the  issues  of  public  life. 

The  idea  of  suffrage  as  a  right  equally  of  men  and 
of  women,  was  probably  rarely  considered  by  the 
majority  of  the  party,  yet  was  not  wholly  foreign  to  the 
Chartist  movement.  William  Lovett  favored  woman  sufif- 
rage  and  had  even  contemplated  introducing  it  into  the 
Charter.''  The  plan  was  abandoned  as  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  age  to  win  favor,  but,  while  the  Chartist  party 
never  committed  itself  to  equal  suffrage,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  individual  members  from  urging  it.  Be- 
sides William  Lovett,  other  prominent  leaders,  including 
John  La  Mont^  and  W.  J.  Linton,*  believed  in  woman  suff- 
rage, and  in  1842  a  number  of  meetings  of  Chartist  women 
passed  resolutions  favoring  it.^  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  influence  the  equal  suffragists  of  the  party  may 
have  had  in  bringing  the  issue  to  public  attention,  for 
several  decades  were  to  elapse  after  the  end  of  the  Char- 
tist movement  before  the  suffrage  question  entered  the 

■  Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  xcviii,  p.  290. 
'Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  p.  170. 

*  English  Chartist  Circular,  vol.  ii,  p.  11 1. 

*  The  English  Republic,  Feb.  22,  1851. 
''Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixxxiv,  pp.  163-4;  187. 
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sphere  of  practical  politics.  At  any  rate  they  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  classes  associated  with  the  Chartist 
movement  to  consider  equal  sufifrage  as  a  possibility 
when  the  time  came  for  it  to  be  more  efifectively  agitated. 
When  the  great  wave  of  class  discontent  which  we 
call  the  Chartist  movement  had  passed,  the  individuals 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  movement  as  leaders 
or  as  followers  lost  most  of  their  importance  for  history. 
Most  of  the  Chartists  became  wholly  absorbed  in  the  life 
of  their  trades-unions  and  co-operative  societies  and  al- 
lied themselves  politically  with  the  regular  political  par- 
ties, chiefly  with  the  Radical  wing  of  the  Liberal  party 
captained  at  that  time  by  John  Bright.  Some  emigrated 
to  America  or  to  Australia.'  One  by  one  the  leaders 
died  off,  emigrated,  or  deserted  the  party  for  other  fields 
of  social  service  or  political  agitation.  Henry  Hether- 
ington,  Joseph  Williams,  Alexander  Sharpe  and  others 
of  the  party  died  during  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849.° 
John  Fielden  died  in  1847;  John  Collins,  Lovett's  asso- 
ciate, in  1850.3  Feargus  O'Connor  died  insane  in  1855. 
William  Lovett  continued  to  work  in  various  causes  of 
reform  and  finally  became  the  proprietor  of  the  National 
Hall  in  Holborn.  Vincent  became  a  lecturer.  J.  R. 
Stephens  returned  to  preaching  at  Ashton,  and  Richard 
Oastler  published  a  Tory  democratic  periodical  which  he 
named  "  Altar,  Throne  and  Cottage."  McDouall  emi- 
grated to  Australia.  Reynolds  continued  as  a  radical 
journalist.  Julian  Harney  became  secretary  of  a  Repub- 
lican Brotherhood,  R.  G.  Gammage,  the  historian  of  the 

'  The  Chartists  who  went  to  Australia  took  an  active  part  in  the  dem- 
ocratic movements  there  and  some  of  the  old  Chartist  songs  were  long 
familiar  in  the  gold-mining  districts.     Schluter,  op.  cit.,  p.  349. 

'Gammage,  op.  cit.,  p.  349. 

'Ibid.,  pp.  401-2. 
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movement,  of  a  Democratic  Association.  J.  Bronterre 
O'Brien  lectured  for  the  National  Reform  League. 
Ernest  Jones  "outlived  the  Chartist  era;  lived  to  return 
to  peaceful  agitation,  to  hold  public  controversy  with  .  .  . 
Professor  Blackie  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  republicanism  and  monarchy,  and  to  stand  for  a 
Parliamentary  borough  at  the  general  election  of  1868; 
and  then  his  career  was  closed  by  death."'  Thomas 
Cooper,  who  lived  till  1892,  continued  his  literary  activity 
and  also  took  up  evangelistic  work  after  being  converted 
from  scepticism.''  W.  J.  Linton,  already  well  known  as 
a  wood-engraver,  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  his 
art,  although  he  always  retained  his  interest  in  social 
and  political  reform.  In  1866  he  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1897. 

There  is  a  certain  pathos  in  tracing  the  after  careers 
of  these  Chartist  leaders.  Several  of  them  died  in  pov- 
erty, most  of  them  sank  out  of  sight  among  the  crowd 
of  petty  journalists  and  routine  social  workers,  very 
few  attained  such  fame  outside  the  movement  as  they 
had  known  within  it.  Even  more  pathetic  was  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  whole  generation  of  working  men  and 
women  who  were  forced  at  last  to  resign  themselves  to 
the  continued  existence  of  upper-class  rule  in  the  state 
and  to  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  their  class  in  industry.  But  neither  the  of- 
ficers nor  the  privates  of  the  Chartist  movement  had 
really  fought  in  vain.  They  left  the  mind  of  England 
changed, — perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  possible  revolutions. 
The  enfranchised  classes  had  come  to  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  continually  expanding  program  of  reform  as 

'  J.  McCarthy,  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  vol.  ii,  p.  17. 
'  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper,  passim. 
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the  one  method  of  preventing  a  violent  and  disastrous 
revolution.  The  unenfranchised  classes  had  come  to  know 
themselves ;  to  be  conscious  both  of  their  strength  and 
of  their  weakness.  The  very  faults  and  blunders  which 
wrecked  Chartism  have  been  turned  to  good  account 
as  a  warning  to  later  working-class  movements.  If  the 
Chartist  movement  did  not  immediately  obtain  for  Eng- 
land the  Charter,  at  least  it  organized  the  people  to 
make  full  use  of  democracy  when  it  came. 
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